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Preface 



This publication is concerned with a major ' • 
movement in American postsecondary fedjucation: . the - 
extension* of opportunity to people — usually adults— 
to pursue college degree programs without the time! 
and ^pace restrictions characteristic of. programs 
for students of conventional college age.. In essence 
we are reporting the study of such programs in a 
variety of in stit ut ions and systems thrpugliout the 



-TUnirted-Stares-: However, to provTae~"an~i^ 
.context for the study' dnd its findings, ^his area' 
of higlier education is discussed generally, as are 
the broad policy issues that stem from its develop- 
ment^., f - ' 1 . - 
\ ' * • 

, .Much of the literature 'on programs 'such as' 
those we studied is primarily descj^iptive and .does ' 
-not. deal with how thfey actually function' and with 
what consequences. The need for the "kind of 4ata - 
that coul(3' be analysed both^for the functioning of 
programs and some of their variolil effects was recog- 
nized by tl^e CommissioiT on^ Non-Traditipnai Study 
(1971) whenMt reported that "Information about 
nontraditional study — its present models, 'its-suc- 
cesses and failures, its new experimental efforts- 
should be more systematically gathered and dissem- ' 
inated than it is nqW [^.|L3]." ' \ 

Because 'Of the gejnerally recoghiz^d^ need for 
information on h'ov^the emerging new forms are fnita^ 
tioning, the Center for Research and Development in 
^^gher Education at Berkeley, uhder a grant f rom^ the^ 
Na^tioAal Science Foundation •:s RANN. (Research Applied- 
to National Needs) program, in 1973 tindertook a steady 
designed' to gather, data oh the consequeinces^ of the - 
^inergiijg educational and jor.ganizational arrangements 



wh^ch had been initiated for* the purpose of extending 
postsecondary education to a new clientele through 
programs designed "primarily for^ adtilts, usually ex-' 
ternal degree ' programs . ^ ' " 

^ ' Uieq^..'8f)ecifi'cally , the purpose of the study ^ 
ywas to e^amin^^^e consequences Qf;^the various pro- 
grams, in -terms'^ of: • • ' * 

• . The students served^ — ►their , characterise 
' ^.tics>: how they comprare wi^ITTf aditional 

college students, and -factors which' 
motivate" them- to participate. 

• The credibility of the ^pjogrcuns — how they " 
are^^rceived by students, faculty, em- 
ployers, and representatives, of • other in- ' 

/ stitutions and state agencies, the trans- 
ferability of credits ai^d degrees awarded, - 
^ and^he accreditation of the progr am! 



• The discernible impact of the program on 
educational change -ifi the same or— other 

- institutions. _ ' S . ' ' ^ 

• The costs of ; the progfcun, and the problems 
of f inahciaB^^sqppDrt. 

. An early decS^ision was made to .utilize' a case - 
study approach and to invite a nvunber of appropriate 
institutions .and systems to cooperate. A committee on 
research methodology .was convened at the Center to 
refine the research strategies and to advise the staff 
on their most effective utilization.- 

I ' In choosing the program^ to be studied ^ the 
research staff,' aided by a national advi'sdry jcolranittee, 
was guided by several , considerations. 

FirstV it was, felt thaVt while ijo, ^i^ibed'' sam- 
ple could be considered representative, it slipuld 



The report' of a companion study r of thrfee programs 
designed to reduce the tihe required for a h^ccalciureate degree^ . 
and thef results of this study ^ will appear i^ a /separate report. 




include degree programs in" institutions in both the 
^public and private sectors.- 

; Second r rt-was "decided thaft: the programs , se- 

lercted should be reasonably broad in nature and should 
not include those designed exclusively for a specific 
occupa^on,al group'— as , for example, policemen* 
It was' also felt that the sample should reflect a 
ran^fe tin approaches to the extended degree: ^ nature ' 
of the curriculum, mo^e of instruction and . location, 
and organizational ^structur^.' It was therefore the 
consensus: that at least ptie of the institutions 
should be from among man^ iong-estal?lished evening 
colleges in which studerits can obtain degrees through 
conventional evening study; that despite the fact 
that community colleges iti general provide manifold 
opportunities for adults to work toward associate 
degrees, only one or ^two ^i€h particularly unusual 
appiroachfes to the Extension of opportunity you Id b e 
included_-iri_tlie__5Jtudy_-^ ample;--and~4:ha t-a-^li.mi4:ed- 



number of the^ study situations should be of systems 
or total segments of higher ;ediiication that had taken 

_systfeii[iwide action to establish extended degree' oppor-'" 

^tunities. 

A third consideration was that the institu- ' 

tions to be^ survej^ed should be those with programs 

that .hacifae^n underway a sufficient length of time 
to bear jfeview. ^ 

' - ' ^ ^ ' 

.Progt^s identified- as promisiiig for case 
studies we're selected from* among several lists of 
institutions that were known to have established 
extended programs. One such list had been comjJiled 
by the National University Extension "Association; * 
^^nother was compiled by i:his staff from information 
in various issues of Ediication Recaps, published by the 
Educati'bnal Testing SerVice; and a third drew on an 
-edrlier study done at ,th\ Center (Ruyle and Geisel- 
man^ -1974) • . 

There were naturally numerous programs that 
were not included in the study only. becausey6f time 
and * mo netar;^ constraints. Some of these, fchc example, 
were the University 'Without-4^ails program, Vhich oper- 
ates through Antioch College on a .number o3^/collLege 



and university campuses; certain of the media-based 
progrcun?/ such as SUN (Nebraska) and Hihe Oklahoma 
Regents' TV Taikback program; the many and "varied 
programs' of an external natur^descrxbed" in the Yel- 
low Pages of Undergraduate_Innovations (1974) ; and the 
-many extended deg^ree programs found, in other ^colleges 
/and universities throughout the United States* More- 
over,, some of th^ programs selected for study were in 
institutions that included programs other than the* 
one we concentrated on, that also provide opportuni- 
ties for 'extended .decree study. 

All institutions invited (listed in Appendix 
B) responded affirmatively and cooperated whole- 
heartedly during the course of the study, 

A study team of six people with varying bacH- 
grounds and skills was assembled to conduct' the study 
Five of the group remained through the entire period, 
and the sixth served f or nearly a ye^r before he lef t 
to assume other responsibilities. 

During summer- 1973, the team concentrated on* 
the necessary planning' and in early fall embarked on 
the collection ,Gf information from and about the case 
study institutions. Each institution was visited 
tv^ice during the 1973-74 academic year to review docu 
ments and become familiar with the program through 
interviews with students., administrators^ --faculty 
members, participating in^^e^ program/ and staff _ nbt 
involved in it, particularly those in campus decision 
making bodies, Vhere appropriate, other individuals 
at- local or state* levels were also interviewed, • A , 
questionnaire was administered to students in the 
majority of the institutions,' although In a few in- 
stances -Student data were* made available to the staff 
by the institution itself,- in a majority of institu- 
tions, a questionnaire was administered to staff mem- 
bers invt)l!ved— in the -program, althoc^gh-^in certain „\ 
..institutions infcbrmation from the. faculty wap gleane^d 
exclusively through interviews or was available from 
an independent survey made by .>he institution. (Sam- 
ple copies of two questionnaires used by the Center 
are in Appendix^^C, ) 

r ^ ' . ' , > • ^ 

Findings from the study_ as reported in- the ' 

follciwing cihapters are organized around major policy 
areas which confront, those who are^ either: already 



responsible for ongoing degree programs ot the type/ 
we studied or are cont^inplating,,establishing them. 
•We assume that several- type^f readers wiLl be * 
interested in what we haV^ to say:, administrators 
and faculty, especially those who have review and 
approval responsibilities in institutions that al- 
ready ha;ve or may be 'considering such programs; stafe- 

^evel officers/ incl^uding , those in state systems Qf^ 

"higher education, coordinating bodies, and state bud- 
get offices; members of governing boards at various 
levels; representatives of accrediting bodies; and 

^professional association leaders. Possibly also cer- . 
tain members of legislative bodies -may be interested 
since they are often e:alled upon to make decisions- 
about whether to give' financial support to the new 
forms within existing institutions or "to the creation 
of new types of Ihstitvitions to serve the new empha- 

- SIS on learning in society. We realize that the ' 
report may also be of interest to prospective s.tu- ' 

„™4-®ni:sl-„, -™^ojweyjar^_i±s_px*lncipal-lthi?u«t~"i^^ 
issues which ^re the coRCern^ of policym^er^.* 

- W,e shared with the Commission/on Non-Tradi- 
tional Study a difficulty in ''def inifl^ terms*. Because^ 
of its im^ireciseness, we early gave^up the term 
"nontraditional" as at 'applies to/programs, and ' 
a||^ndoned the expression "pew forins" ,for extending 
pdsCsecondary education., net oxxYy becaxise' we wished * 
.to^ become more specific, but* aisp because not all 
^he progr^s were. "-new." ^i>dyWhile, the term "ex- - 
ternal degree" would be approt>riate for the majority 
of the programs we studied, /the fact that some of 
the institutions have, initiated cairtpus-based.progr^s 
to meet the needs of an^older clientel4 .meant .that 
the word /external" would Aot apply to all our' cajaes 
We finally, chose the- t^ri/'^"extended degree^fcfograihs" 
as a basic descriptor aiifl defined it as: degr^ - 
program with policies and psbcedures which ^nh^nce its ,con- 
venienp& and ap^al and with cont^t ^r^erest to students 
[Who are usuallxj, heyotid wha/b has been considered the conven 
tional college ^age. 




-As the report indicates,- the factors of prograim 
flexibility and content are exceedingly important' in 
the eyes of stu/defttsV We- 2;eaiiza that it- is an overr. . 
sim^lficationftd implyjthat eitehded . degree programs^ 
lare pra^marily ^r ^adulfS:^ but the data ^ support us, .in J, 



this view, even though ceaftairi" programs do indeed 
attract some younger stilaents* V 

^ The Center*/^ and particalarly those o¥ us wKo^ . 
were privileged J:o take part in this project., are 
indebted to map^ individuals without whose help fche 
study could not have been completed. We* ar^ naturally «^ 
grateful t^x bhe National Science Foundation .(RANNO ^oi 
its willingness to fund tjie project and to fPrudi . 
Lucas, x^ur. ptogram officer at RANN, for her/ insightful* 
guid^r^Qg and encourtagement. Next are ^ the ntahy people 
irtv ouj^-case study institutions, particularly the 
il^ispensalble lisiirSon representatives ,^J.rsted in 
A^ppendix A, who V^re designated to^cfrk- wjlth us and 
^ho devoted many n ours, to expediting our ' work and '* 
.revieVing our draft report.' NaturaJ/ly, there, are v , 
many others in' the 'several colleges and Systems, who / 
did much to , facilitate the study, ^and while there a^e \~ 
too many to name, we wish to.recogni^ t:hem,for theij: \ 
Ji^33 i^J: ance. We are es pecial ly appr^e cia^ive of the ^ 
in'stitutional repre,sent'atives — some~"f orty in number — 
who responded -to our invitation to attend a confer- 
ence ''in fikicago'iTn. June 1974 to^discuss our ^tentative 
findings and th^ir implications for policy,' 

We are also g/eatly indebted to a .large number ^. 
of 'people who ^served /on various advisory- committees to 
the project, many .of/ whom also read and • commented on 
the first draft repdrt of the study: Kay J. Anderson, 
Western Association/ of Schools and Colleges; ifyma^ 
Chausaw, Chicago City Colleges; K. Patricia Cross, Edu- 
cational Testing Service and Center for Research knd 
Devefopment in Higher Education^ B|erkeiey; Fred Davis, ^ 
University of California, San piiricisco; Frances 
De Lisle,' Michigan vState Univer.sit^; David Drew,*Na- 

-tional Board on 'Graduate Education,. NatpLonal ^cademy 
of Sciences? Edm\ind Cf. Gleazer;/ Jr., American Associa- 
tion of Community and Jilnibr "Colleges; Lyman Glenny, 
Center for Resie^rch and Development in Higjjer Educa- 
tion, Berkeley; Warren^G. Hill, Education Commission 
of the States; Harold Ij* .Hodgkinson, Center :f or Re- 
search and Development in* Highef Education, Berk;el6y; 

'Cyrai b. Houle, The University of Chi Ago;*' Ralph K'. 
Huittj, National Association of State Universitres *and 
Land-grant Colleges; Lyle Tianier , American Counpil 

j5n Pducation; Richard K. . Mlllaxd\_Ilducation .Co)DMnissi*qn- . . 

.ofTMi^Stat&s *; Al±aiyt?^^^ 'American _^sso :Q'f . 



state Colleges and Universities; Erne'st G. Palola,^ 
Empire Stat^College ; Robert J. Pitchell, National 
University Extension Association;^ and' Eric Wormald, ". 
^Associa^tion of American Colleges. Our thanks also * 
^ '"^go to toward Bowen, Claremont Colleges, and Frank 
Wuest, Association of American Colleges, whp read. 
,the fi'rst' draft report and made helpful comments 
about it. .!\. • . 

/ : ^ 4. , • ' " ' " ^ ' ' 

^ As is often true/' a stuciy team^ieaAS^Ti^viiy 
and frequently on a sma^l grpup of peoplp/f or special 
help. Although their~ names^already appear in the 
lists above, wfe feel especially " indebted to a number 
of individuals, inbludin^ Patricia Cross, Harold 
j Hodgkinson, Cyril Houle, Trudi Lucas, and Erhest ^ 
^ -Palola for their help from the beginning to the end 
pf the project. » o 

• ' ^ 

We wish to recognise the invaluable coritribu- 
tion to the pro ject made by two colleagues — ;Ebert 
"^Pete) "AsK5y7~wtio served oh' the research team for 
nearly a year before he left to accept an appoint:- 
Tnent in Japan, and Stephen Lovette, graduate- research 
assistant. We wisli also to 'e^^press appreciation td 
many individuals oh the Center staffs Especially 
'Mildred /Bowman, for their help, often given under 
severe 'time pressures, in typing and duplicating ear- 
lier draft s ^OLf,^.ibj^ manusjuript . ^ - 

,\ " Finally, we pay special tribute to^. our editor, 

Harriet Renaud. *ger assistance in finalizing the manu 
scrip£ for "publication and, in expediting its produc- 
tion was invaluable. Not only is she to* be comnjended 
for her 'editorial contribu-feion , but also for her pa- 
tience in working with a team of, five -authors viitb 
diver^^e writing styles and opia^ML. Her devotion to 
the project under m^ny 'constraiff9|^ead us to thank 
her. publicly and profusely, 

. ^ - - The Authors ^ • 
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Introduction 



^ has often been said^ those who wust make 
policy decisions about postsecondary education, be 
they "faculty members, administrators^, trustees, or 
executive officers of state agencies^ face a differ- 
ent set of problems today than they did a few short 

years ago. U sually these new problems. are ajit^rihuf-^ 

able to. factors related to increasing financial ' 
stringency and ♦to static or declining enrollnients? '~ 
But ot^er problems also have emerged, many of \^ich 
have to do-^ith the question of ^ow. colleger and uni- 
versities can best serve the needs "bf to inclTfea^ing 
number *.of adults who wish to return to schqplian0 
,work. toward either_ an* undergraduate- or gradua^rde- 
gree. on a pkrt,- time basis. Some of these polfential ^ 
students are interested in new content to satisfy, 
vocational or professional interests; others 
searching for jiew /and different leeurning ©tyles. 

In many respects, > the idea ^of extending • 
postsecondary jgducation is not hew. For at least 
two decades, higher education in the United States 
has been ' characterized by sm overriding concern . 
about equality ^Qf opportunity in higher education;' . 
countless wordsr have, been written and 'spoken eUt>out 
access, mass Higher jsducatipiii^;jia4versal opportunity, 
and ' a 'host, of similar* concepts relab^ to notion 
that all who aspire tp education ^yond the second- 
•"ary School shoi^d be able to obtain it. Moreover, 
^our words have.^generally been backed by* action, ap * 
can be wittfe^ed.-by the elation of open door coia- 
munity colleges, lAe widespread acceptance of Xbe 
concept of differential functions janbng institutions. 



open adinissiohs practices/ anS programs of student 
financial, aid at both federal and state levels. And 
while -the emphasis has tended to be on increasing 
/opportunity for college-age youth, signif icant '^d- 
S^ances .have been made to accommodate, older p^art-time * 
students who wish to pursue .degree credit work. Also, 
there has been' a spectacular growth in continuing 
(or adult) educatioa, and while the prevailing con- 
cept is thap these forms of education denote non- 
credit work, in many instances- they also accommodate 
individuals interested in degree credit. We fully 
recogjiize, although we cannot in this report' document, 
the long history and contribution of thes^ adult edu- 
cation program^, ^ including cooperative extension 
arrangements, in ex1:ending opportunities for higher 
education. ^ And although we have not undertaken .to 
.review it here, we are also appreciative of the rich 
body of literature in thi^field. 

. Within the last few years, the move to extend 
cdiiegiate opportunities^ -to inatxire liidivldualff h"as — 
r faeen^ accelerated. Nev^ types of learning opportunities 
v'-^ a'^e being provided to the general*^ population, although 
all are offered fofcredii or by conven^tional 
^^utions. In fadt, there 'is a flood of publica- 
[for example, Carnegie Commission, i973a; Cross, 
1974; Hisbt^gii^^efal. , 1973; Center for Continuing 
Education, undat»7^nd Vermilye, 1974} 'pertaining to 
the "new ^learhing^obi^^*--^ topic that] also h^s bej 
the subject^.of^much discussion at an alit>ost endles^ 
variety of professional association meetings. 
- . \ ' ' - 

Wi thin the ^context of the expanded LeTarniHg 
society came ^the revival of emphasis on t|ie external 
-degree, ^sense, the revival began j^rfien Alan Pifer, 

/President of the Carnjsgia Corpora tiop<^^ speaking at 
/the annu^Kmireting of the CollegeJ^Bfitrance Examination 
' Board in ^toe^ fall of 1970, rais^dTthe -question of' 
whether itPwks time for the United States to consider 
seriopslwthe offering "Bt ^^^5fternal <degree|» Pifer 
answered/tkis own questipnin the affirmative ancj pro- 
ceeded tos^oint to tj)e^xemplary experience, of other 
countries including England, South Africa y and Aus- ^ 
tralia, in serving a new population by .offering prpr 
grams- of ^ external situdy. , Almost cqincidentally with , 
. Pifer 's statements;, the. Carnegie Commission "on;", 
Higher Edvxcation {1971X* strongly endorsed several • 
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P"=*ices. Among other 
issos&^at quffstapned the necessity for individuals 
to enterWcoliege immediately after high school and 
to attend continuous;y until they earned a degree, ' 
ana recommended instead that advanced education for 
many should be on a recurrent basis..- 

NEW WAYS OF ..EXTENDING OPPORTUNITIES 

Developments in ne>^'ways of extending educa- 
tional opportunities took place rapidly. Many insti- 
tutions moved to establish external programs, often 
with financial aid from foundations and government 
agencies. Mounting inferesf in the development led 
to the creation of a Carnegie Corporation-funded Com- 
mission on Non-Traditional Study, from which emanated 
three significant reports. The first of tjhese (Gould, 
Cross et al., 1972) p presented an overview- of non- 

!^" ^ y d-e lineate d c^r.tain__ 

prtyb-rems,. and illustrated various emerging model's for 
nontraaitional programs. . The official report of 
the Commission on Non-Traditional study (Gould, • 
.^973), set the perspectives for *he emerging new 
torms, examined alternati\fes , assessed -accomplish- 
ments, and made fifty- sfeveh recommeWationk pertain- 
ing to nontraditional study,. - The tWrd of 'the 
Ccxomi^sion-related publications (Cross, Valley, and T 
assbciates, 1974) , reported much of the cdirimissloh- 
spoosored research in this : ir.ea and , in addition, " 



ajl| pr|)blems inherent in 



^ddi*essed some- of the critic; 
ci)e rt^ew movement.' • ! 

# \, • f » ^ ■ ' ■ r 

\_ Adding to the volume of- literatute hh the 
new ap^oaches at -that time* 5ere two, important publi- 
cations \^lating to the external 'degree. 1 One, a' ' 
monograph^fc^ Troutt (I97I), dRscussea the need for 
and developinent of special dfegree programs, and de- ' 
scribed .the liberal . studies -programs at the Univer- 
/toL, ^" example. The other, by Houle 

completed as a phase of the . commission • s 
^■^^®a' '^^^ ^ qomprehensxve treatment of the' sub- 
3ed&, including descriptidhs , rationale, and analyses 
of. issues.. • .. ---- ^ 

j-.v?, V . . • •: • •.. \ - '-^ ^ ■ 

■ At.rleast three central/themes run'.. through 
«iese publications . _^ They express the "perceived need 

V- . -I -" -;- 
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for greater diversity^: in patterns of delivdry, in- 
cluding relaxation of/ the purely conventionil aspects 
of residency, es.tabUshment of more conven^nt learn- 
ing centers, greater flexibility in scheduling, and . 
greater emphasis on* independent study; they make the 
case for a more individualized curriculum which is 
responsive' to adult needs and formally recognizes 
both prior' academic ahd non school educational experi- 
ences tVa/t relate to a student' s^ course of study; and ^ 
they.videntify the , trend* toward the evaluation of com'- 
peteln'cies rather than the enumeration of credit hours - 
as ^t^e- basis for granting degrees, particularly as 
app^lied to adults 

Thus i£' is th^t in the mid-1970s, postsecond- 
.v'ary education, in the United States is. fac^d'with some 
alternatives about which decisions miist be anade*. 
X The choices -will tend to be either positive or restric- 
•/ tive/ They^ will be positive if new-ways are f ound ^ 
[ '^that wilX'ij^ttra ct new clientele who fee ! the need to • 
' improve themselves personally or occupati^iTari'yT^e^"*^ 
SDond imaginatively to their learning needs with 
qualiTty-pro^rams, and points the way to' better service 
for a>ll students. They will be restrictive if action 
is taken and programs initiated^^ly because they are 
popular or expedient, ^e choices made may also be 
dysfunctional philosophically and structurally~if the 
"new ways" are considered as a separate postsecondary 
enterprise unrelated to^the traditional system. 
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POLICY ISSUES 




Like all new movement^, the emphasis on extend- 
earning opportunit^ies hai, as indicated earlier, 
at new questions to the fore. The questions are 
iv^a^ij^nd varied and, while some are more critical ^nd • 
pose more difficulties than others, \ they tend in one 
.^vay'or another to revolve, around policy issues concern- 
-'^W whether and how'best^to extend postsecondary 'edu- 
cation in particular settings. ^ From a general conceit 
, abQUt. pro jecting and identifying pbtential clientele, 
th^' problems narrow to questions about appropriate ^ _ 
content, modes of instruction, and student services.; 
recruitment and use of staff; .organizational structure 
a,nd administration; arid methods -of. financial support* 
' Of concern, too, is the matter of. how best to.plan'^nd 
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f^^^^ n^w pr'ograms and how to ^Wdinate them with 
the more traditional aspects of higheKeducation. 
Still another emerging issue is the desirability of 
awarding degrees— in whole or in part— through eval- 
uation and certification of prior life experience or 
perto-rn\ance on examinations.! 

These areas naturally break down further Unto 
even more specific cons-idgrations/ For example, nu-' 
merous questions arise in .connection with clientele,- 
Trtere IS first the issue of which students constitute 
the greatest potential for being served- by external 
degree programs.: There is-also the question of (wheth- 
er target groups of student can be identified in kd- 
vance and, if so, how tH;^ can best bl attracted to ' 

rnhi'f^^''f t^!!!"^'^ '^5^Lf^^^"'- Mo^eo^r, there is the 
roblemvof whether and how student, bcfdies in external 
rograms are likely to change over tiWr^especially 
since,- in a rapidly changing soci ety, the" needs of anv 
.-£aySIL-M^get-g£9up ma^_ejaii-tuai:jL-be^e.t^ " 



All mstrtutions Contemplating the adoption oi 
^^^^ numerous questibns concerning the type 
of\ program that should belplanned for a new clientele. 
•There IS, for example, thfe central issue of curriculum, 
and content. The needs and inter.ests of adults natu- 
rally^vary grei'tly, and this is' true not -only of indi- 
viduals m the popuration-at-large;.,but also of those 
in target groups, which extended degree efforts-seek 
to sprye. Such stiidents .na.turally possess Competencies 
and backgrounds that make ' their learning- needs differ- 
ent from youngfer- people. Some are highly vocationally 
oriehted, others are primarily ii3tereste(l_in better 
otientihg. themselves- and their pers^onal roles in the 
larger sordiety, and still others ar^ •simply interest 
in fulfilling an -ambitiOT to obtain a- degree; Thus, 
institutions face new problems of ascertaining what' 
the older clients want, as well as the agerold' problem 
pf providing a pto.gram -that meets *societal. as weir as 
individual needs. . -' ' , : ' " 

. Another difficult issue is the question of 
what instructiooal modes are most effective" -in a given 
setting. Much is' said in the literature on. nontradi-, 
tional education a;bout electronic media, and there is" 
a. tendency for people.' s_ainds to fiasii immediately to ■ 
television.^ This is partially due-io:the wide puhlic- 
ity ga-ven .|:he British Open Uoxve^sityvl^hich makes 
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extensive use of>TV. But this medium is only- one 
amoftg many mode^ for providing learning opportunities 
to external students. One which is relatively new 
ISO "t-he-teirted -States, namely, the negotiation of a 

learning contract with students, allows th*e student 

to proceed on his own, with carefjal guidance by an 
advisor 'a*hd .with access to multipife m^ans of study.. 
Other related questions ar.ise, among Ijhem: ' \'Tt\at are 
• €h6 most appropriate' ways to re-orie 
to stu^y? 



What are the most -useful 



t older students 
;^'pes of learning 



resources -and how can they best be d/bveloped? 



What. 



are the most suitable counseling 
for su<*h students? 



guidance services 



Ouestions pertainingri:o how new, types of de- 
' gree programs for adults sh^)uld be structured -an<i' 
DFganizBi^ are many and complex. They exist at tbe 
institutional ,level, where decisions must be made as 
to whether such programs s^iould be organized and adi;^ 
ministered, within an existing acaqiemic unit, or -in a , 
unit responsible f oF extension~and con€lnuing^~^U'ca?=^ 
tion activities, or by a ^new campus^ unit especially 
created for that purpose.* Substantially the same 
. issue is faced by systems of higher education that ^ 
aspire to enter the field. Their first problem. is ^ 
to determine^ whether programs of this type should be " 
initiated in^'^ll or in certain specified units .with- 
in ihe system, or whether a new\ei>tit^ should be ? 
_formedkto'^ deliver Jbhe^ reguired services.. .If they 
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decide on the former,, they .^then face an organiza- 
tional problem^-whether to create a special office, 
to administer the program. Among the considerations 
for decisionmakers as they seek to determine what 
structure to adopt is the force of insJ:i"tutionaL 
rules and regulations" and of academic, traditions, 
' since these may have a bearing on, how new programs 
.are perceived and nurtured. ■ , ^\ 

There are issues, too, with respect to who,_ 
shOura "teach in the 'neW programs, and how those who 
do should be recruited, utilized, oriented to tt^eir 
taslj, and compensated. There are' related questions 
'about the. most appropriate background for faculty 
members in the new programs'; it is possible, for ex- 
ample /-that some faculty, with certain disciplinary . 
orientations "tnay be incompatible' with the extended 
•degree idea* Decisions, must ^e made, too, ^on the 
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relative merits, of using instructors from outside 
(adjuncts) to supplement or to take the place of 
regular faculty. 

^ J' 

In the matter of financial support, questions 
tend to be somewhat different fo^ public and private 
institutions, although there are problems common to 
both. In the public sector, there%is the basic ques- 
i tii>n of whether the state should subsidize a new pro- 
Y gram to the same degree that it supports traditional 
/ on-campus programs', in both the public and private 
/ / ins^titutions there ard questions of how best to' fund 
/ startT-up^ and prrogram deve^lopmen.t costs, and whether 
and how to make 'existing student financial aids avail- 
able to partrtime students/ Frdm*^ a public policy 
^ point of view^ there, is the. basic question facing 

all higher education aa to whether public funds should 
. l)e made ravailab],e to students instead of to institu- 
tions, thereby allowing students to receive andVay - 

education at the .j-nstltutidns they deemi most 
appropx^^'at^^r-peffiFp^ simply prefer. Aside from such" 
global (juestions, there are matters of costs to be 
consid^pd in determining content,, delivery systems,* 
learning resources, and other such program variables, 
so th^'t there is the ever-presenf'need to' determine , 

"® most, financially feasible. 
Finally, there is.-a question faced by state level 
ag.encps and by^ Jergislative bodies about how to coor- 
dinate the new: forms for extending hiollerSeducation. 
This |ls especially, true in -states, ^hete so man^-in- 
stitutioi>s, including those in the^prWate sector, 
have^jjembark.ed^ on extended degree pro^grams, that .the 
prol:wferation of offerings ma^y give ri^e to exces- - 
sivejprpgr am duplication, confusion^^ and high costs. 

. . y These are phly, illustrative of the 'specif ic - 
isswi^s in a few of rne policy areas, but they serve 
to alert the higher ec^ucation' community to the serious* 
resp^f^nsibilities involved in planning new programs of ' 
the'*:ype undfer consideration. There may be no one 
besiW $oluti<)a to^a given problg'm because much depe'hdsii- 
. upor^ |ocal institutional and state situatipns witli . 
P^^W^-^^^ inte^-nal characteristics 'and^external in- 
• f Jja^^ces . - - . \ . ■ . ^ ^ ■ • : ^ 



^ Our study -of .the 16 extended degree programs 
was.|designed to deterrtiine what the c6nsequences^f ^ ' 

~/<f r'^' ' '^^ i - - - 
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their educational ^nd organizational arrangements^^ - 
were for the nature of their t:lientele, byeir all 
crectibility , other programs, and the. financial fac-^ 
tors associated with their oper.^JLibns; and also how 
such factors, in turn., affegted the programs.. The 
ultimate goal was to aiccumulate . information that ^ 
would be helpful to policymakers* r ' 

To achieve these goals it*. was necessary, for ^ 
us to carefully_e.xj^ine jthe_LQji^ 

their relationships to one another:' program charac- 
:teristics, client^e,^ staffing patterns and faculty 
utilization, oirg^izational characteris£ics , methods 
of financial suppbrt, operating costs and costs to 
students, and program origins and development^ includ- ^ 
ing the degree and nature of program ^^anning and ^ 
evaluation. The team immediately became cognizant 
of the many differences between' programs despite a 
number -of common characteristics shared by institu- 
ti ons fallo wing simil ar approaches. * Thus, it was - 
necessary not only'td"^examine each pro^gram iirTTts' 
entirety, but also to study its component parts, \ 
many of whjLch did have couhterparts in other instir' 
tu tions, whi'ch allowed for selective comparisons 
across programs.' As- the team probed for information 
about program characteristics and institutional struc- 
ture and procedures, it also attempted to determine 
the consequences ol program characteristics, including 
inherent problems and constraints. In the process ^ 
of this investigation,, it became, obvious that the _\ 
complex array* 6f academic patterns' and organizational 
methods we foun4 would have to be analyzed and fe- . 
ported in a way that would help, mak^^cisi-oiunakers, 
aware not only of alternate roU*^ to the same goal, 
but also of 'trade-offs that might have to l)e^ consid- 
ered in pursuit of '^"given goal. . 

^ ' ' * /' 'f ^ r ' * 

1*0 'assist readers' in considering alternative 
ways of extending higher education and ^^the^ possible* > 
consequerices of the*vafi6us routes, we have ^or'ganized j 
the report in the ..following way : The programs studied 
ate described a^^categorized in Chapter II. Although 
these programs Tbannot be regarded as $ representative ^ 
sample/ we be If eye they are illustrative of many^ 
attempts to extend higher education. In categoriz-^ 
ing institutional and system^ efforts, we , have found" . 
the models ..articulated "by Valley (1972), Houle/ C1973a) , 
ahd^ others to be/Kelpful. ^ ^ . 



t^i i-K^ ^i}^^^®^ pertains' to\ the* students enrolled 

extended degree programs we studied/ Here we 
^^"^t.^rouqht. together in on'e descriptive section a 
• pro*3^^d^^n^^ D^ the .interest of those 

cone^rn^Al^ degree programs ia the types 

Of student/.attracted to such programs, and 2) that 
the background^ and. characteristics of students have 
implin^ion^^or alL the factors related to extended 
degre^SjlrOgrams that are discussed in subsequent chap-- 
ters^^ .^gjBordini^ly, we repprt the number and charac- ' 
^^^^^^^ ^of':these students- And How" they compare with 
conventional students on a number of variables* Also 
covered are^their employment status, their vocational 
and edtitjational pla^s, the subject areas in which they 
are enrolled, ^nd why they were attracted to the pror ' 
gram in which' tljey enrolled ^ 

\ . ♦TJie discussion on students is followed by si» 
tnlTj ''^r'^ ^^^^ substantive element!? ^ Ln' 

tent tand modes of instructiou, f acilitatin^^^^iiices., 
-orgam-^-n-^n^r s tWc ture r^^strf OTgT^o^ti;"^^ 
ning. i In ^each. chapiter we examine the relationships 
among key Variables and endeavor to point the. way to . 
policies and procedures that best implement the con- 
cept of extended degree programs. ♦ 

. In Chapter X, the team attempts to focus 
attention on the "-big picture." The discussion - here 
IS not ^limited to\findings from the particular insti- 
tutions^>nd. states; represented in ,6ur study, but' 
includes JUifonhation and ideas draw^^ from other 
sources. Our;purpose is to ;direct^ attention to ^ -^' ^ 
some of the global 'issues related^ to extended degree- ^ 
and similar programs that have .societal implications, 
and to speculate. on the moyement'^s' possibla future. 

^ V Finally, in^the last chapter. we p^bpos^ a set 
of tentative fuideliries\ for those now ilivolved-ox^. 
about to become involved, in extended .degree progrSns." 
We ^believe that the. guidelines, which are based pri- ^^ 
marily^on the findings from the study wiir'be more - 
useful to pplicymakers ^in -this instance th^in the ^ 
customary statement of conclusions and recommenda- • 
tions-. ' ?^ . • . , 

i . We, hope that each person who-reads the report,^ 

for whatever reason, will ask himself, "V^at decisfon. 




would (or will) I make, given the circumstances which 
• surround me?" By using this' type of f orced/reality , 
— TEBHderS'can help project the study into y<e ^ealm of 

decisionmaking, which #is our primary gos 
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* Approaches to 
Extended Degree Programs 



Institutions and sta,te agencies considering 
extended degree programs may select ftom a number of 
organizational alternatives.' Programs may be housed 
in existing institutions or in newly created insti- ^ 
tutions or agencies'. Instruction may 'be>given prxh:^^ 
cipally by fneans of , traditional course arid cla ssrooin 
work, , or electronic media, or se^f-directed ..study. 
Some programs may offer no instruction at all, requir- 
ing students to demonstrate competencies' or subje«:t^ 
mastery by. written examination, performance exams, or 
other methods.. Programs may vary in both" the time and 
place of instruction, as well ^s in the extent to Which 
vario^^Student services arp made available, . these ai-e 
but a of the basic Jc^tlbns; in keeping .with the 
diversified- character of American ,highef~ ^education, 
many combinatiqxfe and variations: can be found. 




FOUR APpflOACHES^ ' : 

r * The 16 extended degree programs in our study 
illustrate most of ,the organizational "^lld-.p^gtaminatic 
con^inations for extended study Qf f ered acrcfes • the ^ . 
country . • Because of the|r . div^ersity , howevar , we found 
it Convenient to cluster them inio categjsrids. that de- 
scribe- four b^sic approaches to the offefingTof extend-, 
.ed study. - . • , k \ c • 



Attempts to categorize thes^ prog*a^ 
scriptive approaches fbr purposes of /analysis were, natu- 
rally frustr'ating^ . While any one^ prograiit may possess 
features, in common with- one or. several of the others. 



their linkages axe' not perfect * and the degree to 
which they vary from orie;.another , combine cei;tain 
characteristics, aji'd overlap in , others, precludes 
absolute categorization*! However, recognizing that 
countless subtlet-ies- <>f ,4if ferentiation exist, we . 
have, after analysis, grouped the various pnograms 
into four categories as a means of describing their 
common characteristics and as a method of gluing 
the readej; an idea how extenderd programsf may be 
orgar^ized and delivered. The four , distinct approache 
which appeared to emerge are: the^ extendea-carapus 
approach, the liberal styles/adult degreie lapproach,^ 
the individualized study approach, and the x3egree-by- 
examination approach. ' ' " . 

Our classif ication of pro^lpams v:^^ readily 
apparent in Chart I, which outlines each appr9ach ^ 
arid summarizes the characteristics of the programs 
incfuded in. iti It is im'pbrtant to]fcte. that this - 
classification scheme is based, on curliest * under- 

-staiiding. -x>f— the cffaracteristxc^^oj£_eAcJh^,ase_sJbia.^^ 
program at the time it was studied (1973-^74). . In 
Chapter* IX we discuss certain changes and additional 
degree , options that were Jbeing considered in some 

.of the' programs at the time of our study — changes 
which if made, would make it difficult .to plade the 
orpgram in any one category. For example, although 

programs offered by the California State Uni^ver- 
sity and Colleges system', the; University of. Northern 

.Colorado, and Central Michigcin University have been 
placed*' in ^the exfended^campus appi:oachr further 
developments ixu each, of them would allow us eve:n- 

. tually to. place parts^-iSf. their progtams ii> more than, 
one approach category. However, while we feco^rii?e 

^that eAch program, was in. the process of change', tfief 
'.categorization scheme, presented below* nepre^ehts^ the 
major focus And delivjpry strategy of .ealcfi J>rogram ^ ^ - 
at the time we conducted our field worlt. One final 
G?i3veat: la f-pcusing on the particular . prdgrain^. in**^ 
eluded in' the' study, in some cases We have excluded 
o^thef programs offered by the same inktitutions * 
which were designed to. serve similar student popu- 
latioj:is. and which- in some cases represent other 
approaches* / ' ' • > . • • ' . ^V^- 



InstitutionsNchoosihg this approach seek to 
extend* on-campus currixnala and degrees by flexible 
scheduling and through" relaxing time and residency 
requirements. Programs no.ld these characteristics 
common : 

' • • Conventional course/c]^assroom study 



-Relaxed traditional resic 
ments 



icy require- 
• Prescribed ■cur2;j^ula and d^gre^require- 



ments 

This approach is similar in intent rand desi^ to de- 
grees offered' by the traditional exrtension and even- 
ing college^ of which The Evening College (EC) of The Johns 
Hopkins University f a priv^tec institution some 65 yea#s 
oldy^ is an example. Organized as a separately adroin - 
ister€?d degr^e-gcan^ing division .witfiin the univer^ ~ 
slty, Th^ Eveniiig College offers a variety of .degree • 
programs- through caursg^*. scheduled on*- and of f-Ccuhpus^^ 
^ various ♦locations »aM ikt different times dutiiK 

\ JU^tiiQugh^ yie^oiiegeJxa&r^^ 



the^i^y^^aiii^^^gVen 

;te.achl4g f^^uit^^-^^^^' i t:gl<Tirit^ jgg^rses , are ^a[ught pri- 
trtctrily by- tegular .Ji>lmi^H9P faculi:y^''and;'-actjui^ - 
faculty who ^cj^krvan/th^i *c6to (some xit nearb^ ' 

cdll^ges and univ^rsitx^e^ -anci kho have 'special *ex^- . 
pe,r tise_ or- ^rof ess^iMiar prominence^_ Ttie: college | ^ ... 
• offers a con^rehensive range- of degree pz^ograms^itsee- 
■ Appelidix D) at .the underg^raduate ^ pro^essiooail / and. ^ 
master's levels. As is .customary,, for ext;ension-ac tiv- 
ities, ^Ipcjilty members are paid on 'ain' ov^ribad or. spe- 
cial salary basis.' • J ' ^ » 



In ref etring- to programs tina>4nstitutioil5 in . the , 
various, t?qj:e^ories, wfe realize the reader may have, soioe diffi- 
culty in be^oin3b^' familicir 'with name^ and abbreviations. In , 
many instftnces nsunes and titles are^spclled out/ but in the 
intetest^of br^vJftyf abbreviations are used occ§si<Mially. , 
Please refer tb Appendix B for^a list 6f naues and abbrevia- 
tions* • • ' 
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O . '^^^ program at Roosevelt University', a pri- 

vate independent university , ^^was- started in 1966 as • 
^special degree program for working adults, ^d as 
indicated in Chart I, it has some features similar 
to programs placed in the liberal studies/adult de- 
gree approach'. However, since it shares more char- 
acteristics common to the extenSed-ceunpus approach/ 
we place it in that ^ category. Administered by the 
College of Continuing Education, the Bachelor of General 
S'tudies ^ (BGS) Program ' at ^-^poseveit University . i-s designed 
to shorten the amount of time requi^red for .a jDacca-* " 
laureate d^ree* and to accommodate the special needs 
of working adults, A pro-seminar, required of all ■ ^ , ..i 
firs^t-year studentship used to /orjuen* ^tudj^s" to 
the j>rogram and to build skills for the course warjc'^-^' - 
which tdIlow^;e- General education requirfeatexvts^.are' . / 
satisfied by completing thi-ee irtt^luitsci^Unary^ '^^ 
•seminars fcalled senior seraii^ar^) inithe fmman'i^ies^-.,, . 
the natural; sciences, the social- scx6nces>-'«nd ^ ^pe- * 
cially arranged internship fpt community service. --^ --^ 

* ^PP^f^^^^^s^Q^ concentrations are designed t o pata l- 
lei the requirements ot regular tiniversxtylfti^&s* . - 
Apart from the seminars, students, enroll ilT regular * " : " \ 
university courses, offered at the. dlowntosm. Chicd^p 
campiTs^ -to complete their concentratio^VreguirCTients/ " 
CliEP (college Level Examination Program)' "excuninatioos. ,.. 
vand transfer credit can be used to satisfy, some con- ' 
centratiofi area and senior seminar requirements... The 

' college, has degree-granting authority for this^.B^S. ^i.. 
Program, which is taught by a small number of; its own 
faculty who- ar^ for counseling .and .^teach-^..-,?. 

mg the interdisciplinarySemin^rs and uses both' adjunct 
personnel to supplement the BGS ta^ulty Md' uHv^r- - ^ 
sity faculty, 'Who miy be hired on an overload .has i^. - 
to teach the special seminars r - i;" :^- 

i:he extehded| degree programs offered through#»^'- ^ ^ 
the Jns€xtute for. Personal and Car^r Development -(;lpcd) at ^ 
Central Michigs^n Unxverkity and the Center for Special and 
Adva(iced^f0^rams_atj^he university ^o^^^ (CSAP)~ 
botiu^T^hich are/pufiai-cly-^suppof ted iris tis^ in' 
5fir home -states^;-^xten(? f^ beyond theii^c»ne stdte 
•* or. even regional boundaries >^Th6se two pfo^amg offer 
degrees/, primarily the graduate level/ on mili^airy 
basesand at industrial and goyerrunent -locations in . /r. «^ 
.^saveTal^tate's^and regiqris thrpjaghout the. country. ^ ^ , - 
Both programs ei^py J&cadeniic personnel „fr6m other- 



colleges and universities as well as professional . 
staff from industry and government agenc;ies to serve 
^as part-time instructors. Course schedules are flex- *. 
ible, but co,urses are. usually designed for intensive 
sessions of several hours a. day for .several weekend's 

• or oveX a two-week period. Pro-seminar materials, 
including ireading lists and course outlines, are pro'-.^ 
vided several weeks --in advance of each seminar. Th^» • 
Northern Colorado CSAP master's students are also, _ 
required to pass^ a comprehensive subject examination 
before graduation • Although ea'ch program seryes a 
limited nunjber of .undergraduates,/ each has almo^ ' 
abandoned attempts to deliver ur^dergraduate majors 

. through this, approach, and has moved rapidly into ^- 

. graduate and professional degree programs (see Appen- ^. 

-:'4i;i\p)~v . _^ j: \ "~ ' ^ ^ 

-'w^^ * ~ • Northern Colorado's C^AP^ pi'ogf^,. es|abllfcslled _ ^; 
^ iTi^ T9:70T^'ls=^^roiiiiste through the ^university '"s Con- 
,,,,tinuiQg Education Division^ The .unive^ 
^."wjE-th '"ah ' 6u€^^jMPfcg.ertc y^ the University Ite'sfe'arch" Corpb- 



^c^jp|L]nrere,' fb cli^wr'gr<iap*s;v/^ '^V ' 

/^Q'toear' 'aid]{iS^*i^ and d^eXopraent f uno- ' / - 

^ _tiortsC $h^^^'insli^^rte:r:( IP ^eirfer^t ; J«lc?£^5 ' = 

/,"organi2^d in 1972; adroinisters it:^yo>m] prc^riuifsria^ . , TT"*^ 
■ a speci4l3y.;^Grea.ted, guasi^univer^^ iorporation, and 
,"fi^^^}ilaxlyj-r^^ coor-.- ~ / \ 

^inatiiig 'Ji^^t^^'^ii^^ -p^r forming "^T;of ^he "^-^z.^ ^ 

'other -*iaj>ci:ions^^"w^ ^e; URCj^and ' ^^oi^i^rjr^^ 
jrado„CQ)itin4i*5^7Bduca^^^^ £6if^: * ' 

* "the program; iyt^rees';:^rj&; sp^soreh i^y" 'th6 regu-^^ 

. '^az/c^Sxih^^ at 1>ot;fi universities-^* 

CaiSp.tt$- 4^ degree, require- . 

^:^p^t^^(^'^^rtli^^^ on an oyer-. - ""- 

load'^-basilr Bot%ine Instit^^ and^the^NOi^Kern , . 
<Jblcicado Center./aiso offer credlff f or prior. JLeari;iiAg\ _ 
achieved- througK college. ;stu4j^jr^|?iiita^ and 
Qther. lif.e/work^ experie'iice. ^^^^^i^-i^ '.^J^'^'^^-^r^'"^^^ . -^^^ * • 



"fhB/Universiiy of. ^j^dfoTTiiay -through its jSxtend^ 
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|with part-time degree study. ^ ^he Extended Univer-* 
,sity program is experimenting with the use of both 
-on- and off-campu3 instruction, while the External" 
Degree Prog^rain-.is almost exclusively off campus! As ^ 
organized at the time of this study, both programs 
primarily use the extended-camptis_approach and shared 
many of the problenrs-re^ated to developing moire flex- 
ible scheduling arrangeme^ots,- marketing, maki-ftg[^ use . ' 
of regular faculty and/or adjunct ' professionals as' 
instructors fu^, And both program^ also h'ad succumbed 
to the natural tend:en<^^oservice defined groups or ' 

clusters" of clients, predorntnantly those in pro- ' 
fessional,; managerial, and technical/industrial fields. 

: . ^ -%e5e California programs o'ffer a number- of . 
specialized and professional upper-division>, and grad- 
-^ate degrees (s^e Appendix -D) and lower-^divlsion wotk. 
Both make use of ifiedia in certain areWs (TV links be- 
tween onv and off-campus classroomV and audio/visual 
t^lfc-^backs) , and have developed interdalmpus, system-^ 
coop e rative effort^,^ Through^ cent ralized ^amirx^ 
istrative'^ana-planriing efforts in eachiieystem, at- 
^.tempts are made/to' capitalize on ^individual campus.7 ^ ' 
s^trengths and_ifes5i;eM^c^^ggpe^lativ^ programs amona.-"' 
can^uses. , ^rhe^T^piversit^f^ritbrnia's Extended . 
Univer sitif, has. Ino ^degree-granting ' authority of ' its 
own.; -itggr admin isLi^^tt^ ^appara is d^si^ed to coor- 
-di^iate^^thfe ^ dep^^^ental'pxograms which indi- ^ 

vidual caS^m«a§^e willing to. sponsor and to -^ncour- 
age and aid thp^ggj^opment -of de?^,v^^^' 
J[?L%^ J^^ograiit^ On jtbe, , othex^ handv Hbbiei.fixterria J Degree - 
Prdgram^-df CSUC,. through a specially created"' system 



• ' Because we 'studied the extended degree programs in^ 

&bth of the Calif ornid univer3ityu^stems , a word ^^,ut e^^jl^^sy*^^ 
tern is in order ♦ ' They cohstijute, two,seginefi^s?S^^ 
organizat&ii of gi^^^'higher education* in. tte-stat^- TIBach is - 
organijzea s^parat^, yitH i^^s-dvi^ goveaniing board ^d^^c^^ 
administration .l:::!rhe Ur^vVrsity^of Califprn^^^ , 
9^^!^^^'^5P"^^^^^r75^reef»f^3^^ university^ q^rapuses located. : . 
-thrb^ghout^^±^■i^■ state, offering undergraduate, » graduate',' prof es- ^■ 
siopal> an^ doctoral educatidft Th,e State Univ«f^ity^^^d <fol- > 
leges-system is^ ^PHVposed^oTlg^sepai^^ instir^l;> 
stutibns-^opated^/eiroughout the ^tate and, o^eting u^aergradukfe^ ^ 
and mastei?»s-ie;^l eciubatioi>; ' - ' ' — 



Consortium, has degree-granting authority to offer 
special intercampus degree programs/ as well as^de- 
g.ree programs which are sponsored by individual 
campuses within^ its system. In addition, the tw6 
systems are'making some" attempts to plan. joint pro- 
*grams through TV links between some UC campuses and 
CSUC campuses, ,and also through a jointly-staffed 
regional .learning center. - 

The CSUC p.rogram, officially started in 1971, 
is coordinated throia^h its systemwide and campus 
divisions of continuing education. Thfe program uses 

"regular faculty, paid primarily on an overload basis, 
as well as adjunct * faculty drawn from professionals 
in the community. In contrast,, the extended degree 
effort of the ,UC system, also initiated in 197-1; is 
coordinated by a newly created Extended lTniyer3i1;y 
division,,, administered sep.arately from the Uniyersity 
of Cali^^d'rnia* s extension activi tie's. The program at 
the systemwide level is organized under a*^vice .presi- 
dent who has responsibility for' overall^ policy making 
for ^o th ^e ^jTteMed lJn~i^^Tn5l"ty ^ird" ^yther^ e^STteiisioxr ~ 
and public service programs. Similarly, ^ach , campus 
in Lhe'^UC system which .participates in the program has 
a coordinating Extended University unit of its own. 

♦ The ujaiversity uses only its owh instructional faculty 
to^ ^teach-in the program, which is considered part of _ 

r'the re5ular, on-l6ad te^aching- responaibilitief. of r 

" .participating fac^ulty. " . - ^ 

LIBBRAL^STUDIES/ADULT'^SgREE APPROACH ' - 

/ / Institutions chopsing this ^apiprpach seek to 

- — design special curricula and degree progfcuAs exclu- 
sively for the adult student. Ptogram characterise- 
tics /Include :« • , - 

' ' ' ' - • ^ 

, Alternating periods of self-study with * * \ 
periods of intensive resident ^eminars., \ _l 

>.lnterdisciplinary , area study curriculuin 

The .c//}iversi£y of, pWahoma BeLchelot <ititihexal Studies Pjx>gram 
. '*^si;s;/i*ni1:iated V961, is one of the earliest -of ' ' 
such.. programs .ari^ .-tepresentB^ the prototype of this, , 
„ ^ approach. Developed, exaliisively to' serve, the adult ^ 



student,, the Oklahoma pro^rain consists of stuav'in 
four interdisciplinary areas V the natural sciLces, 
the social sciences, the humanities ,.^nd a fourth 
integrating area.. « Each area study is completed by 
a combination of directed- self--study, three-week ' 
seminar, and a comprehensive written examination- for 
each area. In addition, students complete a final ' 
independent m-depth study project. \ 

Students vprk with an assigned faculty member^' 
fqr each area via correspondence or telephorje afid com- 
plete a series of guided readings/and. assTgnmerits. ■ 
The area seminars, arfe- held on the/oampus' twice -a year. 
This program IS of f ered . throu.gh ^n especially created 
degree-granting College of-'tlberal-Studies for which 
university faculty_ are-'employed. to condii^ the inde- 
pendent study-,priraarily on an c|verload basis— with 
the concurrence of the appropriate dean and. department 
chax-rman. They function much a special f acuity vf or 
the college by serving on "bommiitees pertainina ' to " 

such matters as cu £yAaulum._ad4issions^--and-ffe^-am 
coordination. , ^ ^ -«yi-x.m 



. • The BLS grogr^ has .alfeo developed specialty' 
options -which include concen€/ations' in certain profes- 
sional areas (mai^agement and Educational studies) and 
a specially designed program for students who Kave al- 
ready completed an associate degree. . " • ^ . 

Similar to this Oklahoma model, but differing ' 
in special ^requirements and options available are the - 
Bacheloirof -Arts-in Liberal Studies Program. (BA/LS) at the State ' 
Univers-ity of^ffew York College ak'' Brockport ■ and the Independent ' 
Study Degree Programs (ISVP) at SgracXiSe'ViiiVSrstty " ' 

2 . ' ■ i ' ' 

■ ^ T, y^li'^e Qklahoma's program, both the Syracuse 
and Brpckport programs ar^- administered through the 
pontmumg education divisions of their_re;spectivi' 

nSl^^^i^^f"^:- "^^^ P^°g^^ -at 'Broakport,. initiated in 
1971, le^ds to-a-BA m Liberal St.udies and consists - 
of study in four areas: , natural science, "humanities, • 
social science, and an integrating area. Each area 
°5- ^^}}^y> divided into subject disciplines, involves.. • 
a-period of individual study, ' fdi lowed by an area: • ' ■■■ 
seminar and- an-.are-a- project. Students may elect to ' •'• 
complete a set of directed fadings for the aifea as ' • 
^ -''-"S.-'-^ o^-'^f concfentrate on a specified number of' ..' 



the disciplines". Individual 'study may be completed ' . 
-through: mastery of the readings on lists assigned 
in the chosen subject discipline*, -followed by a writ- 
ten examination; travel- study programs;^ credit by 
television, r nrrg^gpondence , ojc regular college class- 
room courses; transfer credit from previous college 
work; and proficiency examinations. An introductory 
enrollment seminar, similar to the. pro-seminar giveri . 
in--:the~program at Roosevelt University is recjuired 
before area study is' undertaken. Jhe Brockport pro- 
gram also provides for thB assessment of prior l6arn*. 
ing through life/work experiences for credife: appli- 
cable toward. the degree. Students are guided in inde- 
pendent study and attend seminars conducted by facu-lty 
from regular college departments who are compensated 
in part an an overload basis ;> • - ■ 

The program at -Syracuse University, a private 
institution, has been in operation since 1966. It has 
led only to a BA in Liberal Studies until recently, 

en i ^ adc^ed a B S deg ree in Business Administration. 
Specially designed and intended for the adult student 
the program consists of a^ combination of independent 
directed study a nd residen't seminar^ in four a^reas: 
humanities, science, social science, and mathematics, 
with students in the BS program, ^taking additional study 
in a business-area. The-program is divided into four 
levels, of mastery for each area, wh:|ch distinguishes 
the Syracuse program from those offered at Brockport 
and Oklahoma. . • , , 

Examinations are required for completing areas 
•of study at all levels. The^ first two levels follow a 
prescribed curriculum,— ittc-luding a series of readings, 
written assignments, and use of home laboratory science 
kits/ Some flexibility is allowed in the completion of 
requirements at the last two levels. Adjustmefits arfe ' 
made for. students who enter the program with prior col- 
li^ge experience. ^ | - • 

, • It is* interesting to <note that each of^ the 

three institutional programsj diisciassed thu^ fa-r.in-- *. 
this liberal studies/adult degree category we?:e in-v ; 
.tended exclusively for: adult students and were Orig-. 
i'nally designed' to offer an interdiscipliJi^f Y # liberal . 
studies degree.' But in response to thS<$rw9i*' of: ^com- 
munity colleges arid student, preissures for morfe^.v^ri^a- . 



J 



•n?ni^^L°^^t°"^i each^r^am has revised its curric- 

^^!™ K ^ f^vanced standing\ In addition/ each pro- - 

lowe^d age requirements for 

fho ^,,4. RooJevelJ,. described above in 

th.e extended-caiiipus category, and the iiduit Degree Pro.-. 

with O^Lytl^f-Z%''°^^^^^ ^^^^ features in coin 

with Oklahoma's BL^ program— Roosevelt' s program bei= 
cause li: uses the prescribed interdisciplinary are^ ' 
study seminars_Eor satisfaction of the .general_educa- 
tion, lower-division requirements, but still allows 
for an upper-diyxsion subject concentration in on- 
f,^?!!\''J^^f^^(.^"'^ Goddard's program Wiscussed .more 
Sni^;,^^^?'^^ ^?^^"f^ maintains a' residency require- 

^^"i^^^ orientation, but replaces 
the pr^cription with a more individualized curricjulum. 



XHDIVxhukLIZED STUDY APPROACH 



• ^^Stitutions choosiivg^^his approach seek, ta' 
9ffer individualized, studeiit-centered study, and pro-' 
.grams are individually tailored to accommodate student 
needs and interests. "Contractual" agreements are 
developed between the student aftd the program staff 
outlining the *ojitent, competencies, and material to 
be Jnastered, the ways . in_which mastery ,of the material 
t? be aJHSeved,. the procedures- for^evaluation, and"- 
ron^ilitf ^^P"^"*^^ ^""^ completion. of the contract. 
Contracts -Wid degree programs may.be periodically al- 
tered or aAigmented. Degree requirements are stated- in 
terms of dompetfencies mastered or an amount of time 
spent m ^udy rather -than the traditional credit 
hours completed. , , , . <- 

• ■ ' Special •att«ntion is'.given to teaching strat-" 
egies. other- than, the conventiorxpl classroom or directed- 
methods-, and. also to the development and iden- 
tification of .community and other learning resourcei^ 
such as communiily ±iB*,4ries, airt-galleries, museums, ^ 
^social, service ageiici^, and tutoring by individuals/ 
trom industry, commer^fe, .and government. Further >the 
degre.e/program is likely to' incorporate the student's 
-present work and life situation or' specially^ arranged ■ 
internships, with community, . industrial/boiranercial, iid ' 



government agencies as part of the curricular program. 
This. particular approach also employs the use of spej 
cial assessment techniques, such as credit by examina- 
tion and evaiuatibn of prior learning through college 
study -and life/work 'experience . Commonly held char- 
acteristics bf programs in this approach are: ' 

•• Individualized, contracted study 

• • Special attention to the development of 
^ alternative learning strategies and com- 

munity learning resources ^ ^. 

^ The Copnunity c6lle,ge of Vermont, Empire State 
College; and Minnesota Metropolitan State College^ rep- 
resent programs with somewhat unique institutional fea- 
tures which adopt this individualized study approach. 
Each program has degree-granting and separate institu- 
tional status, and e^ch is further distingmi-shed^by 
the noncampus "cljaracter of its operattt^^ None; of 
these institutions maintains a txaditiona^ campus w^th 
tlTe"1a^ar"a"rray" <jf''ijl'd^ssi^ovm ^i5±l±i^^ -laboratiori-es/ ~ 
library/ and other services;"" Program staff are not 
organized along disciplinary specialization, and tradi- 
tional definitions afra-^xpectations of faculty and' 
staff do 'not hold^^ Each program operates through 
"centers" -geographically distributed, where students, 
and program staff mee^: -for instructional and/or -educa- . 
*'6nal counseling activities. , . • ! 

The^.Coimunity College of Vermont (CCV) w^s created' in 
0 ,by executive order of the governor , with a" broad 
date to serve adult students 4±rotrghout* the state 
were without access to existing 'public colleges and 
iversities^ Originally 'organized under the jurisdic- 
tion of the'Staiie Department of Education as a special- 
.community college" cbmmission authorized to offer 



Each of these instij»x€ibns' is part of -the^xnulti-campus 
public higher 'education sy&tein in its ^tate^. Empire' Stat§ College 
is one of, the four-year liberal artfe^ colleges of the State Uni-^ * 
. versity of .New York? Minnesota Metro'pqlitan State College 'is part 
of the s^^en-campus" Minnesota*. State Colleg^ system} and the Com- 
. munity Ct>l,lege of Vermont has been i-tfcorporated as the fifth cam- 
pu5'in the Vermont, btate" College system.- ' • . ^ . : . 



if vocational training, the CcJItununity Col- 

lege of Vermont is no^ a. member o't the Vermont kate . 
College system.- The college (CCV) operates through" 
three regional offices «?hich serve seven of the 15 
state counties, and is cooiri^inated by a central office 
located m Montpel.ier, Vermont. Eagh regional office 
coordinates the educational activities of the cbllege 
for Its region and maintains a number of satellite ■ 
locations for instruction and counseling'.. jAStruc- 
tional activities are performed by. community faculty 
drawn from within th^ region. In addition, "each re^ 
gional office maintains, a gtaff of counselors for edu- 
cational, advising antf a. staff of teacher support per- 
sons who. recruit, train, and. evaluate- community ' 
teachers, and are also re,sponsible for identifyinq " 
and developing other "learning and listpuctional re- ' ' 
sources (media, self -instructional packages, library 
resources, etc.) Apart from -the central administra- 
^tive and research .staff , the central office staff in- 
clude s- a small number of. Resource specialists who'OT 
the regional sites in identifying., coordinating, and^ 
deve lopi-ng-~^e-vaxioTis -le-aT^fi 1 ng" r es® u^ 
lege. " ' } ' ^ 

C4. \' "^^^ college offers an AA degree, in General 
Studies, Human Development, and Admirtistrative" Ser- 
vices. However, only 15 to 20 pe^Tcerit of th6 students 
are pursuing degrees; the majority are enrolled on a . ' 
course by .course basis or parti.cipate.,in other educa- 
tional, activities sponsored by the- college;- Each de- 
gree program IS approved , by the State College -Board, of 
Trustees and is planned by. a select statewide committee 
composed of representatives from CCV and professional, 
community, and aca4emic groups within, the state. '.The 
.requirements for the degree < programs are outlined im 
terms of. program goals and a set of -^ihtellectual, -^^.^ 
gocial> and manual/physical competencies to.be mas- ^" 
tered. Students sefeking a degree from CCV develop' a ' 

contract- to-complete" with a regibnal counselor which 
specifies the objectives to be achieved and the methods 
which will be used to meet program. goals. - Each stu-" 
dent s degree program is .approved by , a local review - 
committee at the reg-ional site. Although .the^pre-- 
domirtant mode of learhing is small claSses, students 
•can use a variety of other ^learning methods,, includ- 
ing andependent' study, on-the-job trainijig, CLEP exMi- 
mations, and assessment of prior learning from tran- 
sciripts or life/work- experience.' - • 



\ Empire State College in New York was creat^ed in 

1971 by the State University of New York as. a non- 
residential degree-granting college with a statewide 
mandate to provide flexible, student-centered ap-- 
proaches to higher education.- The college is open 
for full-time or part-^ime work to studejits of all 
*ages and backgrounds^ and awards the AA, AS^BA, and 
BS degrees. 'Empire has no campu^s in the traditional 
sense; it operates .'regional leai/uijig^j^enters, , satel- 
lites, and special. purpose learning units dispersed 
throughout thq statfe arid coordinated by a Coordinating 
Center loqated- in' Saratoga Springs. 

. Empine State College offers studies in specif- 
ic degree areas as detailed in Appendix D. The col-^- 
.lege recfuirps each student to- define ' an individualized 
program of ,sludy which iwill include both a plan for 
concentration ^nd a plan for g^eral learning dbn- 
sist^nt with the student's o^ri ^ast: experiences , e<iu- 
cational. background, and;, present and futurfe goals. 
Individual learning contracts, and programs qf study 
~ i^^hftT^velppe^e^^ 
contracts -are- arranged for a st)ecified period of time, 
and each completed contract becomes part of .the aggre- 
gate program 'of §tud:fc While learning contracts m^y 
be developed . around traditional academic . subject ar^as 
the^^MftO^^ easily focus on a field work expex^i- 
eni^fvl^rYiing on the job, a set of readings, inde- ^ 
pen^^nvresearch, participation Un a civic ^vent or . 
creative Endeavor r or on whatever other activity, 
gbaX. or; interest a student may have. To complet^\^ 
their contracted study., Students may choose from among 
various^ learning strategies, such as tutbrial, study 
with a mentor or special adjunTct tutor> independent 
study through prepared learning materials a;id modules, 
group study, field work, and conventional classroom 
study (by enrolling, in coutses offered through other* 
private and public colleges and uniyj|3^sities) . The 
^::orabinations a^id uses made of any ot these strategics 
yary .within and across Empire vfnits. . While students 
may earn credit by taking proficiency examinations,* 
And also receive advanced. standing through transfer 
crjsdit and 'assessment of prior ' college leveL learning, 
the college>equire^ that a student ^pehd at least 
six months enrolled at Empire State* 



i-h«"o«».o learning centers constitute 

Sr"?nc^ °f =<>llege. The^ are respon'sible 

for instructional and 'tutorial activity, and help to 
develop^.and evaluate student contracts^and programs 
and'S^i.t''?"'''^ coordinate the use of ^utS 
^^.^nfnr" ^^^^"^"9 resources, evaluate and assess 

1 P^i?r. learning, .and carry- on the same pro- 
fessional activities expected of a college facuit^? 
Empire maintains a learning resource Sevelopraent 
divisinrt ^i- i-i'S^ordinating Center composed df fac- 
^llists, and resource developers 

^4~^^ •u'I'-y Tr^*^^ ^° develop/ collect, and 

tt l ^^ specifcl learning material^ WhicTi ar6 used 
Study? > students for independent and directed. 



diyisionr at 
ulty, media/spec 
whose respolsibi 



^ !^^'^^^°t:^^tropolitan StatesCoUe^e (msc) was 
created in 1971 . b\the Mihnesbta State College sys- 
tern, as the Seventh institution in .tlie system? ' The 
college is nonresidential and offers the'BA degree 

— to_suiii.en,t5_jLn-,the„Minneap0ais-^t-v~Pau-l^^ 
rtietropolitah-^area. Unlike Empire State,' it does not 

' MMc^""' l?"fr7divisxon study, but like Empire Stdte, 
MMSC maintains no .campus in the traditional ;sense 

town^^lt pi ?"'''^tr^^^ collegerls located in.down- 

p i and /the collegeas now moving in the 
direction of dec^tralization by, istabl-ishing other 
3,earning 'centg^^acilities thro&ghout '»fhe metropoli- 
tan area. /Ttfere is no formal curriculM and no 
specified degree requirements/ stvSents are encour- •. 
aged to develop -coiij^^^ies; .in five trbad' ^area^ : ^ 

JoSf^si-^^"^'^"^"*^ ^mm^cation, civic .involvement/ 
vocation: andccarppr, i<i>?,yure and racroation and' 
perspn^ growth and , self -a's&^sment. During orienta- 
ti^ eachj;tudent, with his^aculty advisor, develops 
an Educational Pact, equWalenfc to the^development 
?nr'^S\^''°^f^ of stud^t Emp^e^r-The pacj^s - 

, forth the student's edlacationalTgoals, the^mpe- 
tencies. to be rtast^afed, ;t-h"b strate»ie^€hat will be ^ 

'^'hS i^J^-3#::5^r''^'^^--the^alufe^^ methods 

reacnedv S^delrts niay^-tKoose to/ complete" portions of 

edjjc^tional.^act by combinations of . independent 

stmay,^ternshipr, qrouo learning opportunities.,.' 

J .^^^^t^^e^s. The collejge' 

-rp.at^''^r-!nX^-2'^^^2^i"^ tJi/ough Asselssment-of c6i> 
^^e^ tr^s^ri,pt credit ag^past-llfe/Wor^t" experience. 




and students may also .enroll in courses at other co'i- 
* leges and universities and xfeceive recognit^ioD for ^ * 
this. work from MMSC: \- . ' 

Minnesota Metropolit/aa. ft^s a s%a£f of -regular " 
^11-time faculty *who serve as resource developers, 
pact" developers^ evaluatbrs, and instruc^^^s or ^tutoirs- ^ 
for independent and ^roup -study, •S'he coll6g^ 
uses a large contingent' of community, xe^our^e persons 
to serve 51s' tutors- and ' elassroOTi instrtiptora ^nd,- 
a more limited .extent, as -counselors for ' pact, deveidp-f - 
ment. . Drawn fr<^ the me}:ropolitan \?Lrea, these, are 
people wlio haV-e attained reputation^ .in comraunityJ, life, 
business', labor, the arts, social service a^enci^^^ 
government 'arid politics, and' COTimunications^ * - y 

^hil6^ only' student:^ yithjiipper-^divis ion s't^t^>. 
^re admitted/ MMSC wor^^s with local. kVea Community colH.* 
liges and offers^ ^pe^cikl .^uival:ency.:admi*si.o'n. statuSv^ ^ 
to" students by a" combination of 'transffer^ credit and \ \ '' 
3S^^jprsipent*of life/work experience, '1^ administrative ^ 

eluding an assessment^counselor^ respurce' spfeqialists# \ 
ah'instituticHnal "research director, an4 financial aid 
apd admissions counselocs. : \ ' ^ ^ t 



• Also utiliz-iifg" th'e individualized' study- -^p-^- " ' 
proaqh, the^.adUit Degree Program: (AD^J of. Coddard-Col- . 
Ifege,/ the Extprnal 'Degree\rogri[wi {Bvh -Flp^^^ 
natit>nal University, and .Life Latfc at Mi^-t)adeypnmAiiy' - 

- Cpli^e_ offer jjxterestin^ cqropcirxsohd.jw^ito *tiie .three ^ ; ,^ ^ 
programs cLiscussed above*- Fach of^vthe^se~^t^^ - 

: administered^Vithin an established de^ree-granlMg 
institution. .' Both the Goddard and Iiife\Lab progtaiqs • :x 
have their owr 'faculties ^ the ptogram; at' Florida' Inter^ >, 
-natipn^l maintains a smilj stdff of counselors; who., 
work In cqnjruxiction with diversity .departmei^^i^al J^^".. . , 
ulty^ tp d^^/elop and . sponsor individ>ializtBd d^^e* pro^ 

grams* . .* ; ^' 

• .^^^ • ► ' ^ " . • " 

^ ' The i^u It Degree ".program^ at Gbddarid: Cbllegfei;^ r;?^ 
which of f eirs V*^f Qur-year liberal studies bae^lor^s^^;, 
degree ftom the college, was* started in 1963 -''specif- 
ically for adult learners who could not' attend college ; 
full time and. who wished to! receive a general. liberal - 
artj^ 'degree. Whiie the program" at^^Goddaxd is siinilar ^ 
/.to'^the Oklahoma^ Brockport^/.ahd Syracuse programs-- xn , 



Its liberal studies focus. and use of alternating 
residency and independent study periods/ it differs 

l^ignificantly from the other liberal studies' pro- 

pgraifts m that the curricul^ar program" is dndividually 
tailored through' negotiations between a student and 
nis ^acaity adviser. Although\ students are encour- 
aged to design breadth as^ well.. as depth, into their 
study projects, no specific curricular 6r prefecrib6d 
degree requirements exist. „ The program is. divided 
into six-cjonth semesters, or cycles/ as" Goddard calls 
them, beginning and ending with a two-week residency 
period. During the residency periods, ADP students 

•meet with faculty assigned. to that particular • py^le 
to plan a course of stu<3y for the following six- 
month period.-. In addition, a full schedule of short 
courses, seminars, student presentations, lectures, 
and workshops is offered, plaithed by faculty and ' 
students working together with a view to meeting . 

. specific s^tudent .interests and providing as' broad 
arrange of -subjects- as possible* ' 

■ .> ' ^ ,\ . 

" ; 1^ f ^ t he other liberal stu d ies/adult degree 

rj^giaiiis, the lTeart-&f~(ioddard' s/Adult ^Degr^ Prograio^ 
rests in the independent study pr6jects. During, the 
independent study periods each student works with 
:;f^u:ity member and communicates periodically to .update 
afid-vdi^cuss. progress* Although "critiba^l. life experi- 
ence^ and previous cpurse work ate recogn4.zed 'and.may 
c^^^^t, students, must .enroll in. at least four 
^cjreles (two -years) to complete xtheir degree prc>gram* 
Th6 program' s..own faculty is. expanded by other "gckJ- * 
.^a^? faculty on an overlpadbasis and. outside persons 
oh speciaT'salairy*^ • * " / - 

• . „ The .Ufa Lab program/ one of three . instructional 
divisions which was started in 1971 ai .tha Domtaim • / 
Campus og the Mxami'-Xfa'de/congifunlty College,^, grew out of ^ ' 
attempt to .experiment with aj.terriatu.veV individualized 
approaches to degree Study: While. the ' degree require- 
ments for the AA degrees/of f ered by the program are 



. • J^^f ^ami-Da^e' Community; College District, whiqh main- 
tains three ^>rinci^al c^puses, a^. under the .jxnrisdiction of a 
local governiTig board and Is Administered. hy a., central a^minis-: 
tirative ^t^ff." E^ch canpus operates under. the supervision of ' a 
district. vice ijresrdent. \ . . '-^ 



those of regular^ Miami-Dade programs, liife 'Lab" places _ 
a great deal of emphasis on developing personal aware- 
ness, interpersonal skills, and interdisciplinary study. 
With the aid of a staff programmer, each student writes 
a contract to complete a number of tasks and activities'^^ 
which serve as equivalent learning experiences for spe-^.*" 
cif ic courses in the various areas required for. the AA 
degree: book reports, listening- to specially prepared 
tape cassettes accompanied by preparfed^ reading materia Js, 
paftic^ating in student. and staff-initiated workshops,. , 
semf.Tiars, fi 1ms , field trips and lectures, . and ccinpil- 
iag' an ongoing journal of his own .life andT^iprk experi- . 
ences* - Students are requir'ed to purchase a' cassette 
tape recorder to use the extensive tape library organ- . 
ized bV. the Life Lab -staff, which consists* of recordings 
at lecturesV glasses, speeches, conversations, and. other 
self-study .programmed* subjects; ^ . ^ - . . ; ' ^ 

^ While cc5ntracts usually include substitute Work 
whichj^Jcan be 'Applied a^ credit vf or fgom three to five 
courses- offered in the regular -Miami-Dafie dblle^e pro^ ^ 
gram,* Lif-e Lab students may 'also t:ak6 regular Wiaani-Dade 
.coferikes^^r^rTedxt-^s^-patiircr^^ -study. -- 

A studeiJt and his programmer havfe at* least four ^onf err; 
e;ices feach term, to update learning*^ experiences anXK^tiv- 
ities, and *^ach leaj^ing experj.ence is described, evaiur* 
ated, and logged. *The program main.tains its own staff ' 
of programmers who'are resppnsibfe for counseling, de- 
/yeloping, and monitoring stud^t contracts, ^and identify- 
ing and deveioping the ^learning resource matei^als and » 
aetivl ties used in tha jprogrim/ Life j:j2d> als|^ uses out- 
ride communi ty^- persons and Miami-D$de ramlty as^ ; 
"^consultants- and .resources . for lectures', independent, 
study, and wrkshops. 'Staff :prograimners are. salaried -7/ 
on staff and ins^J^uctionai budget lines are allocated 
to the -program by the college < . ^ . / 

. The External Degree Progrim^, (EDP^) of the fivridkstate-'^ 
University System^ was establi^bed in\1972 and is X 



*. 1. IJie 3tate University Sy5t€^.5>f Florida'' consists, of cooH- 
j^reheiisive foiir-year and do5?toral degree-granting institutions * 
A 'Central adniinistrative office coordinates the system, ^J^ich'is 
governed by an appointed Boaxd'of Regents. /The $tat€ \uiiversity 
\systaa is a*»stat^rory University. under th^^general superv^ion.of 
Hie Florida Board of -Edu caption* , ' - ' ' / 



administered by Florida Xnt&rnatxoTtal University (Flu) , one 
or ,th6 nine cainpusejs .in the system. The program is 
'open to all Florida residents, although mdst of its 
students noK conte fir^i the greater ^iami, south Florida 
area. - It offers BA and BS degrees in< selected profes-. " 
sional,^ pre-professionaX/, and general liberal arts a^eas 
to students who qualify with uppfer-divisipn status 
througfc- course credits or equivalency- C^ee Appendix D) . 
Degree progpamsl are individually designed in the f o*rm ' 

-of an Education Cohtrac€ Plan, by a 'student add a -desig-^ 
nated faculty member from the student's major- field or 
area, of .study,- and degree requirements a,re determined 
bi;^ the sponsoring academic division of the university. 

^ Although all external degree students are under thfe 
supervision of the FIU. faculty, and the degreff^'is award- 
ed by Florida International' University, students may 
also work with specially designated persons -from within 
the state who counsel and help design Education Con- 
tracts/ , r ' . • . ' 

^ ^PP students can ^arn baccalaureate credit 
t i :irou g h^_gQmbih a, tion o f .credi4^^r^r-evi?>us-^cad^-CT— 
and Ixfe/work experience, independent study,. ."proof of" 
competence by perfontfancfe on equivalency tests> and , 
^regular classroOTi course work at F^^U or any other cdl- 
lege ox uniVersi'ty in the state. - Subject toJthe^ap-- 
proval of the •sporisoring;;acadBmic division, -students " 
•are admitted into the university's. .School of . Independ- ' ^ 
ent Studies administer^.d^ wi1;hin the Division of Special - 
Programs. ; The school has rio faculty* t)f its. own .and 
diraws on department faculty to server as advisers and - 
'approve all degajieie vorJc^ It also maintaiiis a -small 
s^af f which. reviews. 'admissions applications^ works - 
with \s1:'udejit5 and faculty in, preparation of the Educa-^ 
tion Coi>tract,^^d provide^ general counseling and ^ 
advxsing for EDP students. Academic departments-are . 
reimbursed for facility time through spfecial arrange-'; 
ments with divisional deans and department .chairmen..^ 

Institutions choosing this approach award de- 
grees to students for, successful .performance On exam- ^ 
ixxatiohs in subject "ana ^en^fal education arek^ and 4.,^= 
upon evidence of prior collecfe credit. ' Althou^ph scxne' ! 
;cpunseling -and. other services aire offered, and degree 



students are ^ provided with (Retailed examination descrij) 
tion^, study guides /. dnd bibliographies, these programs 
provide no instruction. This approach c<^es.. closest to 
the or^igin^l external degrees .awarded after examination 
by .ti^e l^^iiversity of "Londbn more than i4o years ago. ^ 

fh^ Regress E:<tetnal Degree Program (RBDP) of the , .7' 
University of thest^e'of SeiT'York was^s^a'rted in 1970 
and offers associ^tKe and baccalaure^pte degrees,, to* ^ 
any.one wha can meet o^ree requirements; with or 
without harming attended^ college or '^university/ * 
The program is offered un^fer^he auspices of. the . ' 
Regents oX the Uniyersity'.of the .State vof New York, 
.the cootdinatiing /governing, board €or .New York, eduica- 
tion'vith responsibility for all p'ub^c^and priVate 
higher education in the state, and j;S adraihistered 
by the Office of .Academic .Progr^ns within the Depa^t- 
;ment of Education, the administrative arm_of the 
*%Wgehts-. ' ' ; _ . 

tetnal < degrees: associate •.in"'' arts , associate in\ ? ^ 
science, -associate l.rr. applied science ^oi nursing, ^ ^' 
bachelor of science/in business' adm£nidxi:'ati<)h^>. bach-r 
elor Of- arts or bachelof^of science in li^^eral stud- . 
ies cuid selected concentrations. ' Students need not. 
reside in New York State 'to enroll in ^DPr although 
those enrolled in the nursing p3rog;i!:am take the clini- 
.cai performance ^examinatfion in New York before . they * 
''can receive their degree.. While^the specific. re- . . ^• 
tjuirements for'eac^^ergree pjfpgram are distinctive r 
there are some common. features: .Each program series ^ , 
heavily on tests and prof iciency . examinations; the.^ 
•^method.of preparation f or each axaminatiori is n.Ot^" 
prescribed; and ceftatnr educational^^eqiii'r^inents^ ca^ 
be satisfied -by 'previous, college -credit aifd. by passing 
courses '^at accredited , colleges. r*Credit:.^ot life aiid 
work experience can be obtained taking. oraT, «writ-- , 
teit/rand-%perf ormance exfaminatibhs. .... , , ' / 

A salaried ccxranittee co^npDsed of\faculty/f rom 
'the state's cpileges and universities and nonteaching 
professionals* in the field designs and monitors.* each. ; 
degree program, .determines degree requirements, .ap- ^ - 
proves all examinations, cind periodically reviews pol- 
.icies with regard to alterations and updating The 




prpfgram. relief 6h- tHe;* Col lege ^Level P.roficiency Exam^' 
inations (CPEP)' .and the College Bd^^d. College J.evel * 
^Exaiftiti^tion ^Pfogram^ (CLEP) , and prepares its own jepcam- 
*ihatiQns when, there are no other ^^xams that are cq«- 
sddered appropriate for ^ome particular assessment • 
Certain of the degree/ progr^s offered by New York's 
REDP,/as mentioned e'arlier,^ also reqUire-an evalua- 
, tion of plinical performance'. REDP examinations are 
aduiiriistered' four times a year at more than 12. region- 
al locations, mostv^f which ate located in New York 
State, and s*ome^ exams ^r^ also- offered at military 
ba^es ac^ross the- cpuntfy , ^s. well as in various loca- 
tions in, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois,- and Oregon. 

The Regents', program .maintains a small pro* 
fes^ional- staff composed of a registrar, program and 
development personnel, and specialists to develop, 
assess^ and monitpr the preparation*. and production, 
of exaibinations The program is presently in the 
process of establishing regional counseling facili- 
ties (staffed by volunteers) throughout New York State 
,t£L_9d3d^.§ie-_pxQSiiec^^ 

plans to use -state municipal libraxies, colleges ,' uni- 
versities, and other. ex^ist^ng educational .facilities 
as branch counseling ' locatiohs. 



III. 



The Studbnts in th^ Programs 

Many* questions have been .raised about ndntradi-r 
tional. students, such as who*"they are,, the n^tuife; ofr.T 
their education&l goals, wKy they are attracted, .to hew 
programs, and, how they compare with traditional-. stu- * 
dents.. We suspect that with all that has been said in 
the last few years about new programs fdr new students, 
many people have, .come .to view them as stereotypes— th|^ 

to, ^ the housebound housewife, the isolated adult (in 
prison, on the farm) , the member of an ethnic 'minority 
who may not have had rea^y access to college/ the d>sr 
enchanted young person/ and so on . To . b,e sujre ; ^ we . 
found some ^uch people in the programs studied/ but 
as we will report in the pages to follow,^, these; images 
of nontraditional students are not* represMtatiye of 
the majority of those"^ actually enrolled in the proga;ams. 
we selected, nor- are they the ones many of ,the instil- 
tutions have i.n mind as they ^lan their^ extended degree 
programs; or thel ones who scholar ly_5rgi1S^pritie^ on" Siiid^ 
programs believe to be the potential clieatelfe^' In ad- 
dressing the matter of .pbtetntlai students if or an ..exterj^ 
nal- decree. Houle (1973b)~ h^as Written: " 

• In- overwhelming proportions,' so fair at lealst:, 
the students in external degree programs "have \ I 
bee^n adults, men and WOTien who mxssed. or de^ 
nied th«nselve» in earlier opportunity- to se^ -f^v ^ 
cure a. degree, or whp discoyeresd^the need for • . 
advanced, education only after life had :taught / \ 
them a few of its lessons, as it* -has "a way^bf < 
doing.* Sometimes, these "adults; can b^e '^ccq^-- \rV7 
moSated l>y the internal degree as 5ull:^rbr" "T." S 
^part-ti^e students^, .but often educatd^ 




' . be fitted' into the interstices of lif.e. es$en- , 
. tially devoted to 'home/ work,, and .community 
» responsibility [pp.* 427-4281 . . 

..In further discussi-ng the pool pf potential .ex- 
ternal degree students, Houle: US'/aw referred to . the 
large group., of . "par^dl college' a ttenders''-,-tho$e who 
have from one to three /years higlier education but 
>ave not completed a decree. He reported that fn 1971 
there were nearTy 12 million persons in the Unrited / * 
States who had attended ccJl'lege without obtaining a_ 
degree and who thus constitute VT-'^o^l 't^f* 'potential stu- 
dents. This number does npt include those who have al- 
.ready' earned a baccalaureate degree and who may be in- 
'teres ted in pursuing a graduate degree provided they 
can do* so at their Qonvenie'nce and in a subject area .v 
that is of particular relevance to them. A suryey 
(CarQ, Peterson; and Roelfs, 1974) of a representa- 
tive sample of Americans 18 to 60 showed that 77 per-, 
cent. had an interest in continuing their learning in 
some way, 31 percent were -actually engaged in some , ' 
form of adult learning^ and 17 percent of the "would- 
be learners" wanTe^ a college jiegree. -' / ; ~ ^ 

We- suspect this is a gross overstatement of the 
numbers pf people who wduld tafke advarftag e pf neW .edu-. 
catibnal cjpportunities even if circumstances W^e most ^ 
favorable. ^ If educators 'aire T:o ^ realistic in their* . 
^ planning, th^y may nered'- to go -beyond suqh global ."iitar- r 
^k^t estimates" and ^ascertain ,the^ motivations., djiarao- ^ 
teristics, and :expect4ti6ns of '^Individuais whe-actually 

Jiaye been draj^ ^<^rms ^or_extendirxg post-- 

Vecondai^^^ . ^ : ^ v ry^^ Y 



THE sojybENTS IN THB Program's' ; ^ - 

BY' NbipER^, CtbVRftCt^ERISTIC^, dOALS \ 7^ • 



. -J ' ' In^thi^ chsap^ter^fe report v'on the: student^, 

;-enr^^4^ in.^ti^^^^ Ou3: s^tudy.*' * - 

_ .,iiX .Mditib|i.^^'p the the. dat"a >ay have ^fbr^poMcx^-vs - 

ra^lkl^rs ana pracjbiiioners; the inf ormatidh; is- jLmportanti-"!^ 

^ as backgifOuftd f or .th^.,dis<3a^ 
^ ter.s dn curriculuih an^^modes of , instruction ^ . v ;,.,, 

' ^^fyices; .qrgar^ staffing, -financing/ and plan- * / 




THE mMBE^^^^mOLllED' ^ ' • • * ■ , 

-vv:; ' . * ' 

% A^*'wquld be expected/ the programs surveyed 
varied greatly by size of enrollments ; ' Several fac-. 
tors account for this:- Some of— the^ -programs are very 
new and still in the developmental stage while, others 
were established many years ago; some were, designed 
to. be small*/ others to serve large numbers r some of 
the j.n^:^itutions' serve Jiiide geographical areas *and 
deliver their programs out-of-stat^ / whereas others 
limit their" services to smalrler gj^ographical areas'. 
Two- programs are very different from the others and. 
b^--JLh£ir_nalJure^ would be expected to sefye large num- 
bers of st\idents^' One of these; the Ijlew York State 
Regents External Degree Program is, as reported ear-' 
lier/ a geographically widespread noninstructional/ 
certification program which yould-i iprmally attract 
many peopLa. — aaie-othery The .Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity's lorig-e^tablished evening, college,, operates in 
a large metropolitan area and/ through its multiple' 
offerings/' atttacts/ a large clientele • 

* 

— itr-iis7TTDt-sxixprls^^ 

number ^ of students enrolled in the several pr^rams 
dur4.ng the^ 1973-74 academic year ranged from 12*0 iix, ' 
the^ relatively new external degree program. at Florida 
International UniversityM:d more~^an 5/000 graduate 
and undergraduate students in the Johns Hopkins even- 
i ng prq gram. The, enrollment' by heldpount in each of 
the extended .degree prograijis, 'included- in the study, 
-are reported in . Tattle Iv'^ / ' • 

"The "students "in oiif -sample of ' programs cojisti 
*tute only a small- fraction of the large pool :of the- 



7 . , 

- i ~ , .Enrollments for each "^rogram^ were reported to us^ ^ 
>t varying points, in^ t;})^ ^973-57^^ *^h"e fact that the 
"Kea<fcb\inJ:iir:.e'^ reported in^ Taible 1 are for thV aca- » 

aemic ^ear ^973^74 nat^ that they dp not. refl^cx. 

the size of. any given program^ as of the-date of this pubiica- 
tion.> fn* fact,^;.,we2!cn6w tha\: in many ofVthC' programs enrpllr^ ' 
mejits increased si&'istiahtiaily in , l?74r7S-. . On the othfer hand, 
'^yeral pf the "program^/ by their J)wn^ .design/ remained at / 
approximately^ the^'4^73-74 l^veli ''^^ 



;TABLE - 1 



NUMBER OF. STUDENTS l^NROLLED IN PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 
AND PROGRAMS, BY . HEADCOUNT TALL 1973.-SPRrNG. 1974 



Jnstifcuti^^is^aji^d Programs * ^ EnrdUwent 

University of Oklahoma— Bachelor of Liberal Studies 

State Universitjy of ^ew York/ Brockport— Bachelor of ' - 
Arts in Liberal ^Studies 

• Syracuse University— Independeat Studies Degree Program - 

Roosevelt University— bachelor of General Studie^ 

' The" Johns Hopkins University— The Evening College 
I *^ , (und<^r graduate programs) 

* ^' f - ' ' ' }^ 

'(^lentral Michigan .U;tivei^sity— Institute for p'ersonal and 
. Career Development (undergraduate programs)- 

* ' . > 

Xhe*-Johns"Hopk~i'n&-~Universi^ — The'-"KveniTig~Col'l'ecre — 

^ ^ (graduate programs) ' , - 



837- 

225 
1^7 . 
1,050 

2,928 

'413 ^ 



Central M4:chigan: University— Institute for Pjersonal an?" 
, Career Deve^^opment (graduate programs) ' ' 

University of- . Norther jj^Colorado— Center for Special a 
. Advanced Degree* l>r<^rams (graduate programs) n 



University of .California— Extended University (gradu 
and undergraduate prog?;ams) 

California State University ai^ College's— External.' Degree 
Program^ (graduate ' and iindergradyate) 

Florida International University— External Degree program- 
Goddard College — Aduit Degree Program > 
Min/esot^ Metropolitan State College ^ • ^ 

•State University of New York^— Empire state College^' ' ! 
Miami7Dkde Community College — Life . - ' . 

_<?Onimunity, College. of Vermont — '-i \ . - 

'New 'York Regents External Degree^^rogram , ' ^ 



\2,168 . 
•2,423 
2,741 

X'96J2-- 

'^1,044'* 
120 
470 . 
s 900 
,1,852 . 

450 
1,500 • 
.'4,203 



^'increasing ^numbers of part'-time student^* In po^t- 
* secondary institutions which, for tfie 'firsi time in 
19^2, approximated half the students enrolled in col- 
legiate i^istitutijons'. In fact^v tl^ 3.5 mij^ion part- 
time , degree^ students in 1972, resprekented. aVi^ir^jcrease 
of more than 3G percent over the number of such stu- 
dents, in 1969 (American Council on Education, '1974)^* 
Obviously, part-time . students are found in all "kinds, 
of institutions and progranjs, but one .reason for ^ , 
their increase undoubtedly lies in the number of ex-** ^ 
tended' degree programs available to them. . ' 

* ' ' *" ' ' ' . - * / 

WHO ARE THE STUDENTS? < ' , " 

The characteristics of students attracted' to a 
given program depend to a great extent upon the nature, 
of the -'program, t^ost o^;' .the, ^'institutions in our study 
that offered the etxtehded^caitipvfs approach designed pro- 
grams for a clientele witft kn interest in, special sub- 
ject" areas (busines^s, public administration;, engineer- 
inq% etc.) , or for people in , agencies like the military 
or civil services. Programs with the liberal * stud- , 
ies approach were .originally designed xtiore for the 
general population than , for special.-anterest» groups , 
although recently^' they have add.iSd some specialty op- 
tions, primarily in managemenlb and educational studies. 
Naturally, the institutionsi .using the individualized 
approach must .accommodatis tKe educational interests of 
all ^ho enroll, although such practices as delineating 
competency-based areas; * identifying, resource personnel 
in. qi^eiL.:^^M^:^knd^.^r anting iiredit^for. certain types- 
of life'^expsrience . tend inflnehce the kinds of stu- 
dents' attracted. H basic and very^ ^substantial way in 
which, external degree ^ programs operate differentially- 
to attract clienteles- is by the level of thei courses 
they, o'f fer iVe. , v/hether their programs are Ipyef. or 
Uipper division or graduate, since the different levels 
require that enrollees haye certain educational back- 
grounds. and abilities-. . . ' ' 

\ Most of Qur data. about clientele were derived 
from, a questionnaire which was administered to stu- 
dents in majority of the programs we studied. In- 
tho^e colleges'' where it was -not administered/^^ informa- 
tion wks , obtained from the programs themselves^ because. >, 
at the o.iitsetv 'of lithe, study / somef of , them were cqindi- 
dentally in the process of Surveying students^ And - 



. y^' ' • , • . * ^ . - 

^in two of theti^---Empixe State College and the * Uridver- 
sxty of Northern Cbrlorado— the timina w4S such th^f 
•the investigators could- i^cjude 'some :6f/^oqr. items 
m- their questionnaires,, thus. making it bossible for 
us to obtain some cpm'pai^afcjl.e 'data, on student bharac-^- 
tens ties .'8 • • ' 



- . . In- the sectibhs to follow, we briefXy./suiranar- 
ize some of the personal and educational characteris- 
tics of. the students as determined by their responses 
t6 th^ appropriate, questionnaire itpms.. 'The'des,crin- ' 
tive data pertain to students .enroi:ted in 197.3-74 ex- 
cept' for tho3.e in the , University of California ^'s Ex- 
^tsnded Una:Ver.^ity program', whe^re the-tigures are based 
on .t*i^ uH'S^yersity's i972-'73- survey. . , , • 

Sex. The ^distribution of students by se^/in 
each program varies between J the graduate and under- ' 
graduate levels. At the master's leve-Jp, tlie students 
are preddminantly majLe. An >exception is found in The - 

"T^Fohns--HopkilTS-"Eveliiixg^ 

tween the ,sexes. has been ^about equal-^-whlch' is the . 
national- norm, of master ' s-level student^- icr eager , 
1971). Again^ it isjNimp^rtant to" vp^call 'the relation- 
ship- between progran{,knd; clientele. Most of the MA 
programs- are designed /fpr culturally s&^-relate& < " • 
•occupational groups in, which there- is a heavy pre-' 
pond'eranae of men; thus, ^ it- is riot surprising that 
many more men th^n women * should * be Q^itolled. The - 
exception found at .Johns Hopkins is explained by the - 
^fact that one of the graduate programs perVes large 
numbers of teachers, many whom a^e women. 



In the stu^y team*s administration of the question- 
naires, it was necessary in some instances to' rely on a sample. 
For program's With 'enrollments oftunder 500, a questionnaire was ^ 
sent <o,Kali' students; one. in every -^wp studfnts^was.s^pled in. 
programs enrolling 50p-l,000 individuals; one in every three in 
program^ between l,0db-3,000; and .one in every, five whore, enroll- 
ment was over 3,000/ The overall response rate was 60 percent 
and ^ the range was from 43 to ,70; percent. ,In the programs' of- l^he 
Johns Hopkins arid Central Michigan. Universities , responses were 
analyzed ^eparate^y for undergraduate and .graduate students.- 



■. h In -'the undergraduate progranis, 'th^rfe erre pntLy, 
'slightly more jnea than 'women, few exceptions", / * / 

.wfiidh is similar to the^ iropor.tion pf , inen and wbmeA* ^ 
nationwide who entered coLlege as fire^hmen^^ in - 
U^73* (Astin.; king ^ liight and ^Ri<?harclsbn (undated) J Ob-- 
yipusly, the sex'di-stributionrv^ries among' progr'ams, 
again ias a function of ''any' occupational "emphases wliich 
ee?:tajin program^ may h'ave^^ * ^' - ; r- ' . 

. / / . • . - 

^thniclty.' , It is no' surprise that -the va^st • 
majority "cJf the Students are'C^casian, whd^ch is iri f" 
ke^pi'n^'Vith .the 'fethnie-.distributidn. traditidna'l 
college* students.,* (In 1973, the eiite-rihg frdshmej*! (; 
.were,88,5 percent'whit^J. * There -^re,, howeyer'/ some 

' attempts to^ alter this. situa;tidn ^in a few'of the. ex-; 
tended^.degree'^'programS', vFor exaiftple^ -although y/e did ' 

/not s-tiidy the particular .pi:ogj:am ir^ question, 'on?e^ of • 
the-:institiitiohs, has contracted with XBM to develop \ 

* an. exljernal\prQgram^:^r mxnorit;'^' students.^ Central ^ , 
Michigan yniversXtyv invoiyed irt a trai^fipg Pl^ograjT\* ^ 
vatfi^ltTie^ r^rd^lT^ UoftipHity and th^ 70hry^2:er CorpjOK^"*' ;. 

..tion -in Which minority student^- are involved;, also' is ^ 
operating^ Hodel Cities Program in Hawaii and a Hea<J 
Start training program for personnel on several /Indian . 
reservations. ^And the University of Northern .Colorado 
initiated a counseling progjrai^ in Mi^inl/.; mostly ;^ 
for black school teachers. There Jare rievei;theless 
continu^ing questiin^ , about the extent ,tp, which eX-' \ 
ten^ded degree programs • can and eventually ^will' serve • 

^ethnic .minorities.. \. ; • \ i. .^ li^r.^ 

. ' - .^Age. The students re^onding to th^ .question;^; 
naire in the major,ify of the programs were'older than, 
.conventional students.,, th^ m'ed-ian.^age in- all but two '\ 
v^programd being over 3G'. )^nIy ,at the Commuhi^ty gol lege 
of. Vejonoht was the percentage of, s'ti^lierits .under, 25 - 
.yeaf^s of- age greater than-^th'at of part-time students 
^, enrolled in 'all .tQur-y.ea:: ..coU'eVes ang ^univer^dties _ 
in .the-,n^tipn> (OkesV ACE^ 1974) . . The range d^tt a^e - for 
the various- p^rograms "is;shown ldn^Figbre 1. (It shoul<J^ 
be noted that in dertaiii ihsisances " tpe diifpnnatio^ is 
reported separate]^ for graduate, and" undergraduate j)r'o- 
^^rams;:j Certain difference's c£ri*be ^pbserved iji thfel 




3rpacb categories^ For example, the percent- < 
people under 25 tends tb .be greatest in 
IS ifsing the 
ist in. the .pre 
^udies ' and adx: 
b€r observed in the r^gi 
a" sizeable. number of 

.i.s possible 
could have been affecte 
ing and the response 
visits to the instituti 
^f^e^ believe reflect a 
position of 'students 
^this extent, the data' 
"serving the jfeJLt-needs 



Educational Background, , One 
tions about students enrolled in exte": 
grajns i« whether they are really "nev 
ary education. or whether ^hey are 
having interrupted an earlier college 
Obviously, this applies only to undergraduates^ "^s4^q6 
with rare exceptions graduate-Level' students have^ 
natAirally qualified* for admission by reason of pffoi^L^^ 
formal training. But even for graduate students, there 
is the question of How recently they have experienced 
Sbme^ type j3f'; formal trainin^j ^ 




^ The 6 tudentsW previous educational exper 
is especially import;ant because .of the recent -^en^ha- . 
sis on^ rfecurrent^4ucatip,n and the question of ,how ^ _ 
. . student;s jwho return . td-,sch6ol f ollov/irtg *an interrup- 
. t^on in their .3jtudies are to be accOTinodated* * Is 
- tiie 'extended degree, for example, a good* means, of. • 
. f acxlitatihg the concept of rficurifent education? In- . 

formation, abou,t previous* education is "also iit^ortant 
■ because ^of the light it sheds on the tdXe. of 'ex€ended^ 

degree programs, in :E^oviding a^ "second; chance for 
^ those ;who were xincible to go -to college earlier.. Fttr^ 
^ ther, *i't may suggest implications concerning students* 
potential l^Srning sjciils. « ^ v 



tlfe. students enrolled 



.irf t 



the baccalaureate^ 



pir^rainfe we sfcudled/were certainLy not; new to higher 
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education, since more tihan * two- thirds (inmost pro- 
grams) had previous college experience/ the vast 
major^a^ having attended more than one institution, v 
More than one-fifth of students -in all- the fiacca- 
laureate progr.alns had earned either an associate 
degree or some type of completion certificate. In 
^addition to" formal . training, nearly, on^-third had 
pursued training in various agencies, including voca- 
tional and correspondence schools and the' military. ' 
The various types of intervening' educational experi- 
ences m the several programs are listed in Table 2. 

• The length of time' tliat elapsed between ^the 
students' aast formal 4ducatix>n and their enrollment 
m the current program is/notewor thy. In three insti- 
tutions, .for example, half of the students had last 
studied for credit more than five years before enter- 
ing the eJttendedl^.desree program and more than ^ ten 
yeai;s.h'ad elapsed 'for one-third of them., in £he 
other programs, at least a year had intervened be- ^ 
tween' study periods, and in eveVy program in the 
study there were students ^who returned after a lapse 
of a s ma n y .a *! ; 2 iX-yeai^.-^i:j^€^&4su4y-ing^f<>r*-CQaetTg 
credit. , r . . > * ^ 



.In- the main, the study sample is one of first 
generation college students for, witft some variation 
among programs, between tWo-thirds ancj. three-fourths 
of. the -students' fathers ,ha<J not gone to college. 
This, incidentally, is' a^ lower level bf. educational 
attainment by fathers ^hah was true for 1973 ente?:-^" 
ing freshmen, in all colleges and.- universities, but '* 
as compatable to lathers in - a jnati-dhaL sample of • 
, older" college students (20 year^ or* oMer) who 
entered as freshmen ih 1967 (Holmstrom, 1973y. Ac- 
cording to data frc^ a 'pross-sectional na^tioijal sam- 
ple of adults^.lS .years and older not then in any 
formal learning si^tuation (Davis, 1972) /the family. ^ 
edupational background of students in" 'our study is'.^ 
comparable to ^adults In the geherai population. • . 

• ■ .fo- . , i - ' ■ . 

Personal !^ralts^. In the' questionnaire stu- • ~ 
dents were asked to, rate themselves .6n several traits 
in comparison .with the average person of their own 
age. Interestingly enough/ with the 'exception of " v 
students m one program^ a .gre^t majority rated . 
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themselves above average in the drive to achieve, in- 
dependence, persistence, and self-motivation. The 
greatest proportion of students giving themselves high 
ratings on such traits was in the External Degree Pro- 
gram .at Florida International University, and the low- 
est proportion; was at the Cbmmunity College of Vermont. 
Even in the latter institution, where more of the stu- 
dents are younger and definitely "new" to postsecond-* 
ary education, half of them rated themselves aboV'e 
average. Twp other traits on -which students gave them- 
selves a better-than-average rating were leadership 

• ajid:r self-confidence*. Here again, however, the stu- 

'ffents at Vermont were an exce^>'tion; many of them saw 
themselves as average. We should report, too", that 
oiir iriterviews with students cqnfirmed the self-ratings 
on the questionnaires. In terms of academic ability., 
the" students in all programs tended to view them- 
selves as average or slightly Jabove. It. was dn two 
important learning skill's — ^mathematics and w;:iting — 

'that student *r^tihgs wfere lower ,' possibly reflecting 
the fact ti\at many were rusty, in these skills as a 

'^result of haying been "out of school for some time. 

Some 'comparative data shed further light on 
the students* self-ratings.. First-, interviews with 
and questionnaires completed by staff members revealed 
that they ranked e^xtended degree students higher than 
other college or ' university studfents in traits such as 
drive, indepe^idence, persistence, and sel^f -motivation. 
However, the majority o£ the faculty saw the ;>ontradi- 
tipr^al students as having about the same academic and 
writing ability as other college students. In a num-. 
*ber of pjETograms, the faculty also confirmed the exist-' 
ence of student defici^nces in skills such as mathemer- 
tics and, in some cases, reading. • '* V 

. The students' ratings can also be. compared 
with self-ratings of college freshmen in g^peral. ; 
Compared with the students in our sample, .^htering- 

freshmehin 1971 (American Council in Education, 1971) 
rated^ themselves lower , in such traits as drive,, pleader- 
ship^ self-confidence, and^writing/ability, but more , 
nearly .the same in academic ability,. - ^ 

. . Jt seems clear that the- students attracted to 
extended" cifegree programs — ^at .least those in oUr 'Study — 
can characterized as-being highly motivated, which 



of course is often a, prime requisite for success"" in 

interviews^-Vith faculty, the 
students' enthusiasm vas repeatedly mentioned. Most 
faculty, members indicated that worMng with extended 
d'egree students was a pleasure because of the extent 
to which, they wer'e able to grasp' subject matter as' a 
result of their previous bacTcground and experience. 
That some students tejid to be weak ox at least rusty 
in some of the learning skills has implications for 
the kinds of refresher work 'that colleges may need . 
to provide for them, - ' 



Tamily Status and Employment, Given the age of 
the students, it is not. surprising that the majori^ty 
of them were married and had children. Neither is" 
it surprising that in practically ail'the programs, 
more than 90 percent of the men were employed and 85' 
percent or more of the employed male, grdup worked 35 
hours per week or more. This obviously means they 
were pursuing anr educational progr^ on top of heavy 
employrnent obligations. ^^Nearly^.two-tfiirds of the - 
women ' students were - employj^^^j3:tut^ore,^m^ 
worked' part time. The percentage of all students 
employed in each of the institutiqns is shown in 
Figure 2. ^- . * .* • . , ^ 

^ ' ' The characteristics .of women in extended de- 
gree programs deserve special attention. The numbers 
that were married^ had children living' at home, were 
employed, and could "be categorized as housewives and 
not) working^ have implications for ^ the types of women 
students -who_^ay be, attracted., to extended' programs . - 
as well as implications for the types of programs that, 
perhaps should^ initiated for; them. " Figure 3 shows 
the .percentage of women in the programs studied who 
were employed in 1973-1974 or were housewives ^(a. woman 
who is not working ,ar>d who refers to*' herself as "house- 
wife'.*)-. 9 Also shown the figure is the number of 
th6 wbmen who' 'were married and had children •living...at . 
home. As can be observed,- the percentage of those mar- 
ried. Wcis- relatively high* in most/ of ' the programs. i In; 



9 i 

Data Were' not available in five of * bur participating 
institutions., - , ^ . - > . - ' : 



all programs / the number of students who are strictly 
.housewives is relatively small — less than 20 percent 
in all but^ two programs . * As indicated-earlier, this 
fact runs contrary* to the wid^lyrheld, belief that ex^ 
tended programs draw heavily from the "housewife!' 
category. The percentage ojf women with children liv- 
ing at home was much smaller in two programs — the 
undergraduate program at Johns Hopkins and the grad- 
uate program at Centred Michigan-.-than in others pro- * 
grams, both because the women in these programs .tend 
to be ypunger and fqwer of them are married. ^ 

As may be seen in Figure 4 , a high percentage 
of student:^, both men and women, were from professional 
technical, and kindred occupations, although there is 
considerable variation among the'progr^s. We sus- 
pect that the high percentage of students from these 
categories is, in^part, a reflection of the national 
moye to lipgtade those employed in -the various profes- 
sional fields. When the sizeable number from manage- 
rial and administrative positions is a^ded'to the pro- 
fessional category, it is evident th^t^n all but 

- three— o^f—the--pi=G^i^ms:7 — ^the-f^yccupational "level"~of^ 

larg^ percentage" bf employed -itudents is very' high.. 
In three of , the programs--:^**^Central Michigan Univer-- 
sity, the University- of Northern * Colorado, . and the' 
New York Regents — a considerable proportion t5f/ stu- 
dents are in the military, a direct result of these 
institutions^ deliberate policy to establish programs 
for Jfederal government workers, including military ^ 
personnel. * - 

Interesting comparisons can" be made between 
t:he students in i?ur sample and the general population. 
For example, in the national population of employed/ 
men who have had from one to three years of ^college, 
only 38 percent^ are employed in. the professional, 
technical, or manager ia,l categories/ whereas iix most 
of ^our programs the percentage of students employed . ^ 
I'll' th&ff^ categories .approximated 50 percent. Also, 
compared with wqmen nationwide, far f eyer^ of the women 
students in. bur sample were "married and, k higher "per- 
centage of th^m^-were employed (Bureau of the^ cisnsuSi 



Educational Ohjectives, To, learn something 
'about what motivated extended degree students in . ^ * 
general to enroll, we included -several items in 
the questionnaire which asked a,bout the impor- 
tance of several possible educational objectives, 
Two o'f ,the reasons of ^t least some importance for 
entering a prograiS designated by over two- thirds of 
the students in all but two of the programs, were "to 
attain greater personal enrichment and development" 
an^ to satisfy "a personal desire for a college edu- 
cation." Thus, it appears that to many people a prime 
motiye was to satisfy a pent-up desire for something 
■ they hadn't had. To others — or perhapis 'even to the 
saine ^people — the objective was tnOTe,utilitar:ian\ ^o'^^ 
example, one^half or more of the students. at Johns 
Hopkins, Central ^ichigan, and Rooseveilt rated "to, 
improve my, chances of ijncreasing my income" and "to 
acguire specific Skills that will'be useful on a fob" 
as very important objectives. More than' one-^haXf of\ 
the students , at Minnesota^Metropolitan State College 
and the Community College b'f Vermont also r-eported 

'important, . ' , ' 



I Three other possible educational objectives 
were of some importance to a majority of students in 
certain programs, but nO,t ,in others, as shown- below: 



^ciar 



» tiok/^o^ art, music'" 
li€c&f4ture, and 
othea?^ cultural ex-' 
* prcssion3 



-^?;^'^«^!ii6ma -BLS 
; r Brockport BA/LS ^ 
Syj?a€use rSDP 
Roosevelt BGS*^^ 
Goddard ADP,' ^ 
Minnesota Metro. 
'Miami-Dade LL 



"Not^-at all 
^ important" 

J, Hopkins, EC . 
X. Michigan IPfcD 

Flocida Intr^DP 
,CC Vermont ^ , 



Florida Int; EDP 
'Go<3dafd ADP ' 
^"Minnesota Metro, 
CC Vetmont • > 
Graduate Students 
at J. Jlpjpkins^EC/ 
and C,-,Mich, JPCP 



Develop an under^ 
standing and appre- 
ciation of science 
and , techno logy < 



Okl^ahoma BL^ . 
Brockport BA/LS 
Syracuse ISDP 
Roosevelt -Hbcs 
, Mitoi'-Dade - LL 
-under^raduates^ at 
'jt. Hopkin^s' EC and 
'c^Mich, IPCD 



Become involved in. 
^ social" and, pojL^tii- , 
Ical-iioacems 1 _ ^ 



t .7- 



Oklahoma BXiS, 
Brockport? PA/LS 

. Roos^Lvelt ^ BGS * - 
Minnesota, )letro', 

^Miaihi7*Dade*tL : 



t . . Syracuse ISDP v.. m ' 
^ J, Hopkins*' EC ^ v 

. _^l'Cl.Michigan.„lPCl>lji 

J ' ..KliDfidaJlnl^ EDP' ' \^ ] 
'.rv'.^Goda'ar^ ^^P/'iTv^"^^^^ 
• ' " CG Vermont " " 



. The students were also asked to^ indicate which 
one educational objective , was most important to th^m. 
There was no consensus in any of the program's, bu^ the 
4psire for personal enrichment, to .have a college edu- 
cation, and to develop skills for a job 'were among the 
most important reasons, There'was great-variation 
among ^ograms: More ^tudents at Minnesota Metropoli- 
tan (30 percent).' and. Life^Lab^{2i percent) r^port^d 
Social and political conce^ns^as most important; de- 

\ veloping a new career was most' important to from 10 
to 15 percent of the students in the 'pf-ogram at Johns 

^ Hdpkins and the graduate students, in the' Northern Colo- 
rado and 'Central Michigan programs; ^nd meeting aca- 
demic requirements necessary to enter a pro'f essi'on^ . - 
and/or graduate schopl' was the most /^mpor^ant objec- 
tive to students in programs offered' by Empire State 
(21 percent) , Goddard (20 percent!.- Florida Inter- 
national (12 .percent) , and Sytacus>fe (II percent),' 

; ' • Areas of Study Pursuek, * There is naturally -a 
close relationship between the subject aifeas- pufesuefi ,^ 
by:-^^tuden±.S™-and_J:he-~^ur^t^c^ — 
ous programs. In ' a sense A the proverbial query about" 
"the carter the horse?" ai)plies* here,; for i.t;-is dif- 
ficult to determine which comes first—the students 
or, the curriculiam. It is apparent from Figure 5 that 
in several of the institutions the concentration of 
student, intep^t is' in vocational and professional . 
-areas^ such as business ,^->public administration, 'applied 
social, sciences (educatioii^ criminal justice urban- , 
planning, human services, etc.), and health services.^ 
But sinbe ^these axe the fields in iahich many, of .the 
institutions^ have pJLanned, and executed programis ^ - it 
•is uhderstandabl^ th^t they would attract large .,num- > 
bers;of students. Of , course, this, is much mpi^e 'com- 
inon in programs of the extended-campus approach ihan/'', 
'it*is in those using the other two approaches, espe- ^ 
cialZy those devoted to the liberal ^studies", : /: • 

' ; It' is inter6s'ting .to note that hoth the ofier-^ 
ihgs arid student interest, in particular subject . areas^ ' 
in extend^, programs tend' parallel curriculum and 
enrollment ., trends in traditional^ progrk^s wher^ there ~ 
i^ increasing interest ih applied "fields. A modest 
dif f erehde, .be'tween nontradltional students ^nd the '„ 
entering freshmen in ^/£f73' was the proportion, attracted ' 
to the natural and physical sciences,, fourteen percent 



of the 19^73. freshmen gave na;ti3r^irln(i : physical sci- ' 
ences -as- their declared, majoq whereas not more^Ln 
.9 pepent of the, studen^' irf ahy one of the programs, 
y in .our sample were enrolled in the sciences. / Among 

the possible -reasons for' thi^ difference is that 
• beginning college students do not .always enroll in 
,>sc*ences fcTy choicd, but rather because 'it is either 
■a general education, or pre-prof essional requirement. 
Also, in the programs we studied, there ■ *ere' limited 
sbience- offering's, partly because of the 'lack of lab- 

science .teaching facilities in ex- 
Jnded programs. This naturally, affected enrollment 
tBends.' ■ ' ', , . ' 



WMT ATTRACTED, STUDENTS ' TO THE PROGRAMS? 

-te^Extend64. degree planners are always con^berhed * 
■i^^W^^l question of how people bec'ome sufficiently 
iht|fe^ted in programs tb enroll in them^ It is,\bf 
coutse^ one thing .to- plan a prograk for'a target aiidi- 
encj and another to attract even those for whom th6 
pxo4ram was- planned-.- -The-problenr -is" t^-WS^ 
raiiv, m those instances. where programs are' designed 
• r-^®'^"®^- ?^ B^/ncies such as the military or : ' 
industrial whi6h-in a. sehSe offer a -.captured dlien- 
tele for^the insHltutxon. The problem is both great- 
er ar^d more .complex, for, institutions that s-imply make 
theiri program available to- the public-at.-large. They- 
must be c9nGerned . with .-Whether tl^fepe .really is, a ready 

■ffiiTr^^"^,?"!^^"^®' what extent thos.e who even-, 
tu^ll^ enr9ll do sO in response .to pubUcity concdth- ' 
' ing- the: program, and; whether pbtenti^r s'tudehts are" ' 
^ Wbre likely tb ent^r a l^raditibii^l type bf" prograra'-or* 
i^a new bnconventiorfal; program of. th.^ .extended type. 

■ ^..i- t\sfo of our programs, between! ■• * • 

two-thirds, and three-fourths -of the students reported * 

-that tliSy had, first- considered ' ensiling- in a, tradi-% ' 
•tional br9gram* fevidencd f r.om interaieWs and q«esti<ih- 
rnaires buggests that ■ they cbihpared the' 3f lexibili'ty 

^herent in the. eJctende.d'program; witH^he mbre rigjS^" 

traditionsi programs and oast their- lot • 
"1^1 -^.l-"?^' " ^"^Jfc^^r inany of thejii indicated that- 
tlexibiMty of scheduling, -location of. instruction J - 
and the 'oHnnr-t-ii^r; 4-,; 4.i. i,*...^:. , r . ' 

.>factori 

||i^ -t:ha^|:er) , Students in th^ liberal .studies programs 



and in tke individualized programs* also 'indicated that 
the "independence" allowed was a pi^iipe factor. In. . ' 
jthp^e programs whfere credit was given for life experi- 
enced-students were inclined to Ir^t this a&a defi- 
nite attraction, since it is a -primary means *for reduc- 
ing the time required for a degree. The programs at 
Roosevelt afid Central Michigan also af^prd other means 
of shortening the time required to ^arn'^'a degree, and^ 
it is natural that students in* the programs at these^ 
two universities should rate this advantage' as one o5 
the -reasons for their being enrolled. ^ , 




sstingly enough, the "reputation- of the 
program" vas"^i^1s^SsM,«8^©r tant to the , students in , ex- 
te'hded prbgrdms^;5ts iK^se^ed to be in traditional pro- 
g^rams,* where 49 ^^cent of"^^|js 1973 entering . freshmeiT^ 
-(A?tin, et al. ,/und^t^^. rdfii^fed that the good aca7 
demic .reputatidn of thg^institutitfn was a "very" im- _ 
•pprtant reason for eelectihg^ their college. 

• In general, s^udent^~"seeSrr^^ selected the 

programs ;more or less .on theii: own; most of them re- 
^'•gr<5rt5d,'xtTat: ^snch'^actrors^^s ^mpljbyeir or famiy Bncotrr'-' 
/ag^raent or, -having , friends, i-n the program had. little 
, influence cJn their dec4*sion. And very few gave as 
their/t-e%soh for entering that it. "might be an easy", 
way 'to oj^tai'ii a degjree. ", • / 






THOSE IN OTH^R ^}^TtyDEtf DBGRBE, PRpCRAMS'^ COHPAREV 

. ~feny evening colleges iftroughout «tlie. cburitryj 
haVe^a^iong history and offer^ ex-tensive^rogram's^ J.ea^ 
irfg ^t:o\\acccd*aureate'.and graduate degrees. With^th^e 
developm^it of other type^' of extended dei^re^ '.programs,, 
we* wer^ '^^y programs compare with' 

those iit-^t^ evening colleges ancl particularly with how 
the stuSenj&s^n 'tfi^ two types of programs^ coj^^tb. 
Thus we - decided* early to axicXude in our study one 
university evet^i^g -Col'Iege~th^ on^attfThe Johns Hop-'^ 
Icins . Uhiversityv -^^ And jal'thoygh . we «e^^^ hbt "ablfe^f^ ' 
generalize^ about %ifferen^ ^tiidents ii 

designed^ forms f or ^ext^^ridiiig ^duca^bion an4. those- ixi> 
liiiiversity e^^eningitcqlleges* in geneiraiy. we are_at* 
>afel^ to niaX^ ^comparisons ifetween the, under graduaifes \ 
,l,in. .the programs .w^^tticlied^ cuid those in' The Johns Hop- 
'kdxis'. .BVe^i^g/^Cp^ ./^^J'' ^- - V • -1^ ' 



fly 




■7- 



In general, we found that in -comparison with 
our other programs, the undergraduate programs in The 
Evening Col\ege at.Johns Hopkins enrolled much younger 
men; more of its students were more likely to be em- - 
ployed run time in a professional field and -to have 
participated in fewer educational experiences follow- 
■mg high school; and- their educational objectives were 
more occupational ly oriented. The Eveni'hg College en- 
I'^A It f.niallest proportion o.f government employees 
and the smallest number planning to go beyond the- Ba' - 
degree. It Had the highest proportion of students in " 
all programs who were most interested in pursuing a 
cegree increase their income, acquiring -specific ' 
skills useful on the job, and developing, a new career. 
Their interests,/ in -short, were higiily.. pragmatic . 

■ It may be, of course , .^th^f the differences » 

oetween students in other, programs as compared with 
tnose. ai Johns Hopkins are; related, in part, to the 
•fact that this institution is the primary in-strument • 
tor part- time,,. upper-division education in the "greater 
Baltimore, area.* its students may not be typ^ nal, 
-T:fierer.ore, Ot^ even-ing colleges that operate in com-- • • . 
muni^es m which tliere are more opportunities for" 
part-time students. Also, although we found .that . 
man^ students at Johns/Hbpkins would have lilced to 
accelerate their degree program, we should recognize- 
that, m general, traditional evening college pro- 
grams tend to serve a limited geographical area and ' * 
-cater to a clientele that can pursue work slowly. 

CONCLUSION y- " ' ' " .ji-^,. -.^-^ . 

The information about the' students enrolled 
m the various programs we studied may or may not come 
•as a surprise to those who read this report. The stu- 
dents naturally differ in. many waysr.from traditional ' 
college students in that they are. older;- married, .with 
family, responsibilities; employed, usually full tune 
and often- in. professional and managerial occupations; 
highly motivated;, and- with -some previous college expe- 
rience . Buf ih some. respects ^ they appear simply to ~ 
be^old^ versions .of - the 18 to 24 college-age group. ' 

As has been touched oh: bfefope, in some of the ^ 
programs we found fejf- of , the types of students Wfeo had 



been expected to be attracted r primarily perhaps 55t 
cafuse the programs were, designed to attract a .special 
clientele* It may. also he, however, that the inter- 
est in degree programs, oh the part of housewives / 
ethnic minorities, and other nohtraditional, sttid^jits 
is not as great as has been projected. There does 
seem to be a ready ^rket of th^' kinds of students, 
we did find enrolled — for the most part those whose 
previous education had been, interrupted and who hold 
Oobs for which there is a recognized need for upgrad- 
ing.. If there is such a backlog of ready students, 
tiaere is the. possibility that over time it may. be re-. 
duced-aVid attention will* turn to the recruitment:, 
housewives ana educationally disadvantaged people.' 
Perhaps th^re will then be a greater emphasis on tmder 
graduate extended degree programs. ^When we raised the 
.question with personnel in a number of . institutions 
about .the eventual saturatioti^f certain jnark§±s, some 
concern Has certainly expreg^H. Sti-1,1. another factor 
that mayV cause institutions to^look for a still newer 
.clientele is the likelihood of declining enrollments 

.and ^h6^.nepd to recrtnt'new students ..tn offset the 

-decline. . - : - - J 

Meanwhile r there doe^ indee3[ seenv^ be a pool 
of. potential part-time students of tlie kinds who are . 
now/ seeking. d^jgreesy and the problern of hqw best to . 
.seirve them 'is before «s. , ,\ ^ ^, 



Curricula and Modes of Instruction 



J "'ost.''import'ant elements of' any extended 

degree- program are; curriculmn and method of delivery - 
and program designeps :can choose from a .wide variety' 
.of subject offerings and methods^ for making them^.- 
available. Ceiitral issues to-be considered with re--, 
spect to content) include matters Qf breadth,- depth, ' 
and provisidns Tor- general education-^ as wfell-as sul>-. 
_,)ficli_area_conp4n4>Ea^.ohs-an<3-the--^^ 
tween speci^ization .and generalization. Issues "re- 
Z^„^^'.^^'^°'^^- °^ instruction, or more popularly, 
the d^ivery system," relate to format (for example, 
independent studie^s^ etc.) / scheduling, pace, and the 
location of instructional -services. The External De- 
gree Program-of the New Ydi* Regents, exclusively a 
noninstructional degree program, is ^described . sepa- • 
rately m -this chapter and provides some interesting ' 
contrasts^to the other cas6 study^^grams_^daDeated " 



- Closely allie:d both to curriculum and method « 

of delivery,' and a particularly distinctive feature " 
in a number of extended degree . program? , is the use 
OY alternative learning^^resour^es. These resources 
can include such-devices a.s self -programmed instrue- ■ 
tional materials', use of museums anT^ther cdnuSiHrrty-^ 
resources, and human resources, such as pfofessionals 
un the local coitoiunity ana fcechhrcal'specialists;" O^^ , 
paj^ticular interest in extended, degree programs-, espe- 
cially m thosr-Vliich are offered onV regionalized ba- 



sis; is the manner -in 
reference materiai^is. 



wl^Kj^rary -^jid other, .printed 
m adeya vailable. -to - learners . 



In our discussion of .program characteristics, 
we address the following three questions:' * 

!• What is the nature of ,the- curricula and 

I^^thods ,of delivery used in our "case 
. ' -study programs, and to., .what' extent^ do 

, the programs appear to be jneeting \he ' ^ 
- , needs of students? * . ^> 

2. What do students and s^faff perceive as 

/ ' the- relative' strengths and weaknesses of. 
the curricula- and -delivery methods ilLus*^ ' 
' trated by the different approaches out-^ 
^ ^ ' lined in Chapter II? ' - ' ' 

3. To, what extent are alternative .learning 

• .^resources used, and how -are they-devel- * , - 
:^ ♦ o'^ed and 'provided? ' - r . ' ^ 

r ' " „ ' , ^ ' "■ ' • - 

-CURRICULUM -AND C'OUJTElh*. ' , 

While we have organized much of the discussion 
of. program curricula around three tnaj or approach areas, 
th§ reader is reminded that no two progrcims-^'*even in 
the same approach^ categoryV-are exactly alike either 
- in content or modBs of instructioii".; ' * 

liy. ghapteir-III* We reported the large propor--- 
tiori's, pfystudefits' who were studying iT\ vocational oi;- 
professional areas, and/as- can be seen i/i Ap^>en4-4-5t *D, ' 
.o.ur cas4 study programs, in4eed illustrate a wide range 
of curricular of fe^lngs " leading, to degrees. While , a 
few '^rbgrams.'. of fer only orie degree, such as the Bache- 
lor of ^rts offered by poddard's Adult. Degree Program, 
mosr of ^ those a^ssbciated-vwith ,a ho6t -institution or * 
offering individualized progreuns provide a wide range 
-dfr degree concentrcitions* With the 'exception, of ^he 
^liberal stiidids programs^atid. some of the individual- ^ 
ized study programs, degree concentrations such asj 
human services> criminal j^^^icp; business- administra- 
tion 02:, management , public administration, community 
studiesy urban studies ,l^heaith- services'^^ and nurSing 
.J)fedominate . Most of these areas reflate to occupations 
■in-J:he service sector qf the economy ^ . . V.; 



It should be emphasized, however, that ^ ek tended-^ 
campus prcrgrams such as ' those of the twa California sys- 
^,teins> Johns Hopkins, .and Roosevelt also offer degree 
•work; in a variety of traditional di'sciplines and, fdeids ' 
or study, such as economics,^ history^ physics ^ ,phiIo- 
sopny, mathematics, and engineering, ^nd-soirie programs' 
or t^e , individualized study appro^ch^'such as Empire " < 
State College .'and the External Degree Program at Florida 
Intetnational.Universi-ty, ^Iso have degree .programs - in 
traditional areas like the arts and history. - 

In- the survey of students, we asked 'them^for^*T 
opinions about the adequacy o^f the range of subjects- 
offered and the extent to ^which ^ their needs had' been, 
met qpr "^f le^jibility in the curjiiculxuTv** and for "total 
independeiKre in selecting^ topics of study" (see Table 
3) . 7he columns titled "Need inet" combine • two re- 
sponse categories '"much" and "some.'^ In eacK program 
surveyed, lees, th^n^alf of the, students' indicated that * 
they would like to study j.n a field or discipline not 
currently qffered in their program, suggesting general 

stuaent Satisfaction wi th the f^nfr^mi;. ^^^^ilablfe^o 

them*^ However,. at least offe-fourth of the students .in 
all programs indicated vthey would like to have/iddf- 
tionai fields of study d^disciplines added. /While not 
STiown in Table .3, of thoseSstudents who wanted addi--' 
tional. areas of study of f^rlSv business^ and^ education 
were more frequently mentionedN;han foreign languages, 
mathematics, composition, naturaKscience, and labora- 
^orv science, although rarely was therd' conse^rstis' among 
students in any oiie program. " . ^ ^ ^ 

■ V .^i. With the exceptipn of the CJk/lahoma programr a 
roStjorityo,f. students in all prograins felt their ne^ds 
for flexibility and independence had been metj. -The. 
proportions o'f^tudents who.^felt satisfied, dissatis-" 
f^iecj, or;vN?ho felt th^y had "no , need*' for^such prdgram" 
.features , in the C6ur^sje::ii^ .th^ir 's varied widely 



... ■ ^ / - . ^ ...... 



. - Urtless< otherwise i/fdrc^ted^ comparable data were no.t " 
a-vaiiable in the/tables and/$iarts..pr^sexite?i in. this chapter fo^^ 
th^ -following f^ve prograj;^^ tho^ of fered'by .the University .of' 
California systJem, the C^ifornia Sta^ie University and Colleges 
system, ±he Ui/iyersit^f^.Nprthfern Colorado, Empire' State College,^ 
and the^eger)ts Exti?rnal. Degree* Program • .•* • * 
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by program / as caa be seen in Table 3. Even within ap- 
proaches, student response? to these questions varied 
considerably by program. - . 1 

•The following discussion, of the currXQul^qf- 
fered by our case study, pffd^grams,^ organized by major 
approach, is based ^n interviews with program staff 
and students and reviews of program ddcumeats, as well 
as on detailed survey data* . — 

_ >' ^ 

LIBERAL STUDIES PROGRAMS 

liberal studies programs in our study, have 
increasingly- recognized the need for greater flexibil- 
ity or curricula. These program^ were originally de- 

'sicfn^d to provide a complette^, fo«^-«year general educa^ r\ 
tion covering the humanities;' social sciences, and natn 
ural sciences, with a focus on the enrichment of a'^ult 
lives; Syracuse's Independent Study Degree Program 
emphasizes mathematics as a fourth area. The assump*- 

. tion 'Of the program originators was that niost adults 

wou±d^TTt^e'-T:Tirt^rH'st^^n^ vo^atlimsrr areas 6^ study ^ 
since they would already be well-established in occur 

^p!a^i-on^r^careers. Over time, however, program admin-'. 

.istrators found that the appeal of liberal studies pro- 
grams was somewhat limited precisely because of the 
very generality of the curriculum. 

. In recent years; both government agencies and"' 
a number Qf industrial employers ^have shown an ificreasr' 
ed. interest in degree programs v/hicb address "the .imme- .. 
diite job needs ' of ^ their employees And ".it evolved 
iihat many jiduits, even those not clo3ely attached to 
the. labor market, wer^ more interested in acquit^ng 
job-related-^kil,ls than in achieving^ a broad, general 
education. Liberal studies programs have responded to 
tlWse^trends by providing- more curricular options, than 
they originally planned for. Neyerthfeless, more than/ 
two i-n five students in the three Jtiberal studies pro- 
grams reported, that th.ey would lAke^pther^f ie^Ws^ ,pf . 
study offered (see Table 3), 'a gre^att^r /proportion/ ex- 
cept Tor undergraduates in the Central Michigan program, 
tixan fpr all other ca'fee study progtams. 

* ; Jo^"^ While the Oklahoma Bachelor of Liberal* Studies, 
'program did 'include specialty' pptions in ^management 



studies^and education studi-e«-art the time of tfie* sur- 
vey, * students- who would have I'iked additional areas 
of study Differed nevertheless indicated, along with 
interests in mathematics and foreign languages, an 
interest in business, thereby suggesting ^either 1) 
that these were students who had entered the program 
before the management studies-option, was introduced, 
or 2) that 'som^ students may have wanted to do some 
work dn the area o€ business witjiput taking a degree 
in majnagement studies. 

. ' * 

The Brockport Bachelor of Arts in Liberal 
Stud ies -progra m-has maintained thq three basic ^reas 
Of s Lady,, cillowing a variety of" disciplinary options, 
and arranging internships for some of its students. ' 
But it does not offer programs in business and educa- 
tion,' and nearly one-half 6t the Brockpor.t BA/LS stu-- 
dents who indicated in th6 survey that' they would like 
other disciplines added v^ere interested in those two 
disciplines. The, Syracuse ISDP has added a business ^ 
administration option in response to changing student . 
interests; but two-thirds of the '42 students who indi- . 
c-ated—air xnirerest: inirrrth^f^ ^^reas^ W^~^y"' wo^HZTilce^ 
forei-gn . languages to be offered* and over one-- third - 
of them Vere interested in the field of education.- 

Students in the Oklahoma BLS program were less 
likely th^n other liberal , studies students to feel 
that' their ne^d was met for flexibility in the curri- 
culum and for .independence in selecting their tgpics 
of study. The higher ^ proportions , of ' students satisfied 
with the flexibility pf_ the curriculum at Biro cjcpc^ct and, 
Syracuse may reflect the relatively greater Velection 
of sub- areas af study afforded students within 
three basic areas of study Three-fourths of the 
Brockport BA/LS program students were satisfied with - 
the independence they were allowed in selecting what 
they wanted to study, -again reflecting ,the wariety of. 
optiorrs (such ^s course work; educational television, 
^nd internships) , open to ,the students in that program. 
In contra^,, about one-third of. the students in- the 
Oklahoma and Syracuse programs felt, that their ^ need for 
freedom in selecting subjects Was not ^mdfi^^-grefater 
proportiQn thah was found in any of the her extended 
degree .prqgrams we surveyed. , . . 

' V?hether the-, liberal.^studies p^ograms^. 'called . 
on tO'safisfy certain specialised vocational .needs. 




iwill eventually change ir\ character remains to be ^een. 
We sensed a deep comntitinent to providing both the kind^ 
of education which the very names of the programs imply, 
and al^o to adjust to new emerging student interests. 
But it may be that even with the introduction of addi- 

. tional- curricular options, . the, broad subject area -de- 
gree requirements will preclude these programs from at- 
taining the kind of flexibility now- available In other 
extende^ degree programs, as for example, i-n individuals^ 
ized study programs. ' 



K;<TENDBI>-CA>rPVS PROGRAi^JS 

In' general, although both curricular and degree 
requirements are, relatively prescribed' in extended- 
campus programs,' these programs are novel precisely 
because they extend conventional subject-area offerings 
to students^ by means of flexible modes of instruction. . 
As Appendix D shows, Roosevelt's BGS program, and The' 
Evening College at Jc>hns Hopkins- ofjfer a wide" vaitrie^y 
of degree area concentrations^ made possible by tlie fact 
TIvaT Tno^^Xn sYruc^^ 



campus- The programs offered by the two California sys- 
tems also list, a variety of areas' f^pr degree study^ al- • 
though only from one to three are offet^d by a ^ny. one 
campus,. wit^h few exceptions*. " ' • 1\ * 

The two geograE)hically dispersed extended— 
-campus programs also list a number jof concentrations^ 
but at any one off-campus instructional^ site the number 
offered is limited^, Nearly one-half ^J3j£_the" u^^^ 
uates surveyed at Central Michigan Institute f Or Per- 
sonal and Career Development saia they Would liTce^other^ 
areas of study added ta the programn,' Of these * iiearlj 
one'-half indicated interest in education, and only s^Sfme- 
what smaller prbpJJrtions were int^reist^d in ".a vari^^ty 
of f ields . . ^ 

.^v-.v . , '.7 ' , ^ * ■ , . ' ^ X 
.... . AsfsHown^i^n Table 3-,-i^meWhat teyf'er students 
xn ex tended-c^mpu^' , programs, tfian'.those. in ±ndiividua^l-_, 
ized* study p'rograms felt their nee4 flexibility in . 
the curriculum had 'been meV* Two-' except ipi^s., to this 
overall pictur'e were the graduate sttidents ' iji the Cen- 
tral Michigan progr§m^ and student^ in the. Iloosevelt ,BGS 
ptpgram,^ who were more likely to be; satisfied With the 
.flexibility of ,^the4.r respective curricula than, students^ 



.-. ■ • !■ ■ 1 ■ 

. an other extended-campus programs. Students in the 
other programs of the ex tended- campus approach werS 
more likely-feQfeel , their need for flexibility was 
no* met, or that^-tiiey had no need for such flexibil- 
ity. I ^ 

. The flexibility idei^bi^ied. by students in the 
Roosevelt, prog ram. is probably r§l:^ed to the opportun- 
ity to fulfill the undergraduate geit»j;al education 
- requirement through three senior seminatsjwlth vari- 
able, content 'themes, and ^to select a subje^TjCarea con- 
centration from among more than, .20 options bycfempiet- 
ing courses o'flSei^'ed in tf^e tegular .university acad;smic* 
deETa-rtments. Both the traditional disciplines and ' ' 
■<jpportunitips for designing /pecialize^i concentrations 
are avaiJ.able^,j.JLn-tre- case/of ^Cehtr^ Michigan, the 
•gradHate^qffg^rings are highly specialize in content 
and; are;^ generally tailor-m^e to meet the~"heeds of the 
particular student groups served. The need for inde- 
pendence iji selecting- their.. own .topics of study was- 
^Iso met for. most students in the Roosevelt program 
the gr aduate program offered by Cen tral. , Mi ' 
g^nrr-OTTTy-^Tttie over half of • the undergraduates 
^" t^he.^^R'^al "Michigan prdgrajn responded similarly, ' 
Pe^l because of the limited arid specialized under-^ 
gEA<3uaTe«*c©urse and degree options available at the i 
•site locations;- . , . i 
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■\ ..The extended-campus appr'o-ach doe's offer certain 
advantages yith respect ta, curricblar. options., provided 
the lim>trStions of off-campus instructional locations 

• -"^-he .programs at„ Roosevelfc/f The.-Evening 
College at Johns Hqpkins',, and the program offered by 
the Davi's campus of the university of California- system 
are examples among our. case' studies in' which many, if 
not all, of the on-t:ampUs curjrical&r options are avail-, 
.able to .stqdents yhb .wish' to earn a. degree by taking" 
classes at more convenient times. Such a wide- range 
of ,curf icular qfferings is. possible because the." classes 
a^e he,ld either on-campus or nearby, so that laboratory- 
arfd other .inst^u.ctio.nal facilities ar§ readily av^il- - 
abl^ -frequently not the' case in of f-bampus instiructiorf- 
^l^^Iocations . . ' ' ■ ■ „ ..' ". ' • ■ -. - 

• . . i\nother possible advantage of the exte^ided-t - 
cartpus approach, ih terms of ctirricular options -.is illus- 
.trated by several of our-cas,0 study program? . ' When "a ■ 



"specialized degree program is. offered through a single 
sctiool or department, program . a,^ministrat\on is 'simpli- 
fied. 'However, such an arrangement makes it very dif- 
ficult for extended-campus progmhfe-^^to offer inter- ^ 
^disciplinary degree options, or^egi^e concenjtfatioiis 
Which require the cooperation and support' of ^ever'al 
departjnen4:s (as when schools of social /work require 
their students to take courses in psychology or socio-' 
logy) ' . , . : ^ • , 

■<? . ' ' ' ' ^ 

The extended-campus' programs offered at off* 
campus instructj.pnal locations by some University of 
California campuses the California State University^: 
-and Colleges systen^^, and the Central Michigan "and North 
ern Colarado programs g[enerally provide more limited op 
tipns, and often emphasize graduate level' gtoidy. -Be- 
cause staff and material resources are Timited, 'provid- 
\inq a full rdnge Of curricular and degree offerings at 
either the graduate or undergraduate l^el is virtually 
impossible for programs which operate at locatiohs geo- 
grdphicaily some dist^ance from the host ^campus. 

^Th^je are "sWi^al other reasons for the limited 
curricular opti*bns in sme| extended-campus programs* , 
Because the programs offered by four of the six insti- 
tutions adopting this approach were youiig (none more^ 
than five years old), , and, because, of alv^ys limited 
resources, curricular op'tiohs could Only be expanded 
slowly. The two, older programs still primarily emphfi- 
size pij-c^mpiis offerings. Also, some of the exteilded- 
campus. programs H^ve encountered dif f^icultijes negotiat- 
ing degree of ferinos with ^certaiji^j^cytw^^ 

nients in the 'host ^institution* 

\- ^- , ^ 

f ' V . 

X^mVlDVALIZ^D STODX PROGRAMSi ' ' . 

. ' / ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 

By /their very, nature individual^ed study pro- 
grams can o'ffer greater^ f lexib^ility and^ dhoice to stu- 
dents, than can progxama of the other two ^ptoaches* . ^ 
It- is evid'eni from t^a data, in^Table ,.3 that somewhg^.^ 
fewer of the students in .individualized study ^pro^ams 
wanted other fields of* study of fered;. fur their, many^"of 
those, who, did, named^verV specialized interest areas • 
No^t si:trpris:Lngly , in tlife^maih more s±ud en'ts in thfe'in- 
dividual,ijfeed'' study. p*tpg^ in ept'o^r^s oi 

pther two approabhesr^inciicat^ed tl>at tbe'ix needs had * , 



been met' for flexibility >n 'curriculum^ and independence 
in Ghoi.ce of study area.^ 

• ' • ' 4^ 

a The individualized study approach ' allows a full 
gamut df curricular topics' from traditional discir>lines 
su'?h>'as sociology and English literature to "newer" > 
types *of cours.es, such as mUsic therapy and rehabili-- 
tation founseling. Many topical areas of study are in 
eviaence in individualized study progi^ams, often re- 
flecting Vocational, interests in such ^ar^as as drug 
^ use arid abuse ^ social gerontology, and computerized 
legal research. While inherently .flexibile / individ- 
ualized stwdy programs may encounter serious problems 
m implementing students' degree- plana. The difficul- 
ties surrounding the identif icatiort and coordination 
of . learning resou'rces appropriate to each student ' a. pro- 
gram are discussed in the concluding $ection of this * 
chapter. The ^individualized character of these pi;ograms 
also ^reqi;ires that considerable atiiff.time and effort 
b^ devoted 'to ensuring that students fully understand 
program requirements .^nd expectations. ^ further prob- 
lemcan develop when /program c urricular options or -de- 
""■grH^feginhem^ change wKich 6ccurs in new programs 
wnxoh are still in ^f lux, or in plder programs wrien » 
they afe ir) the process of attempting to accommodate 
to a new clientele. Students may bfecome confused .br 
resentful if .not kept up. to date oh recen£' program ' 
developments. . ' 

. In the course of our ^tud^ we detected a ten- 

^denrcy in ^ome individualized study protgrams to move * 
?^^y. J^om t.ailor-jnade study ■ opportunities^ and towards 
grefater standardization of curFicular offerings • There 
are several reasons for this: i:ifst,"due to the^press y 
of t,ime and resources, and. after/some expejrience, in a 
program^ faculty begin to isient-if^cpmrnon curricular 
interests among • students .'dhd'^^p^/er timfe "learning con- 

. tracts take oa at least %te^ standardized ffeature^-r- 7^ 
Second, . the; pressure .for sc^e-^andar<U'Zatron Is" also ^ 

•felt by studeiits, who in Jbhear attempts to* build: viable- 
study pla-ns of ten fcufn ta'i'already cbmpleted contracts*' 
for inspiration in chqostng study topics' and' learning - 

^resources, Thitd;.sDme standardfization.-tnakes the nutg^ 
and^bplts 6f individualized, s,tudy"prograti:i.s irwch\iT\dre 
comprejifensible to students r.^-s'taff, and .outsiders. - 



VOCATIONAL ANS^PROFESSIOmi CVkRICULAR OPTIONS 



AS >vas shown in Chapter. Ill, Figure's, many of- 
the^ extended degree pi:ogram students we surveyed were 
studying ml vocational and professional, areas, except' 
m the libepl studies, where sudhxopt'lbns had only ' 
recently been introduced. Since students not only in - 
liberal studies programs but. also in programs of the "' 
other two approaches indicated in the survey an inter- 
est m education a^nd business, among other areas/,^' per- 
haps a word should be saia about th'e difficulties^ en- • 
counterecl by some Of our case study programs in offer- 
ing areas- o*f degree study which are 'monitored by pr(5- 
fes^ion^l ^s.sociations ox which inyolve special certi- 
fication. * *^ . , 

* All of the programs , with graduate level work 

offer tnastef's degrees in administration ox business 
administration. However, only olie or tWo programs 
offer, a traditional Master's of Business Atiministration. 
buch progra^is have in essence duplicated their on- 
campus curricula at nearby of f-campus^ instructional 

~aaCa4>irOns-i^-^4~her- programs- o^ffer a~^rMa3't'§if hf"A"rt"s in" '"" 
Business Maiia'gement, or,sii?iply in Business!, by develob- 
mg/curricul^ which are similar, to the traditional -MBA, 
yeV do not ^hare the same requirements as the on-campus 

• prograins.|E ' ' . . . - 

l^ndcjr graduate concentrations in business ^'-^ 
rough 'independent study are .offered by the Oklahoma 
S Program &nd ^in Syracuse's ISDP specialty options. 
:And sfudy iji some professional areas also /possible 
in tne mdiilridualized stddy prbgfams, as a;t'%niptre 
etate and. Minnesota Metropolitan. Empire St^te.Ms-.'^ 
pursued ftie possibility of offering a B^chelo^^ ^i^^^ro- 
fessional Studies ^s well as a teaching . c^e^ti^^te 
at the; elern^ntary and secondary', levels / ^^wever', spe- 
cialising iii business, had not been possiblW in Florida 
Internationale's individualized EDP Jpecause^'the univer- a 
sity's SchobX of Business and OrganizatiorJal Sciences ^ 
had not agreed to participate in^the progrjam'^L^'.^ 
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■Any attempt to opi^ coneentratip^s in early 
childhood, jelementSr^j^^ secondary Education presents 
other p^obien^, sj^e pracieice teaching arid other 3pe- 
c|:al .c€^ti,flica>^n reguiirements, ^xe^ integral s^to degree 
work in' th^^^er areas,' ahd'fdl > ^ i . ^ ^ 




p-rovide degree in Education to students 'who live^ 

' bi^yonu ccnuiTiting dist^ncei ♦ However, the Goddard Adult' 
degree Progran, wnich empha.sizes the i-nd i vidua! i zed 
study approach bat .serves numerous, students 'wiK) do not 
live in Verxontx. nas^ developed a profaram ^hi^hSjiows 
students, Jto become 'certified teachers. Progfam sts^f'f 
•wo-rk with stiidents to develop the necessary teachii 
^s*kills, but the studej^t is responsible f or ^^rrangiDg 
'his^ practibe treaching experieroe wit-h a' school im-4^i^sJr 
locaI.ax^ea a>t^for meeting the- x^miirem fof /cer^i>- 
, fica-tiWr in hiVshb^i^ state'^ ^ if 'it rSj>^^^ Vermoitt 
The* Vermont State\^p>^tm^t *5'f Educa'b^fe:^^^!^ auto- 
^mat^cally certrfy ajH(. s^d^rrvt in 
tier., ?rogx^ii|^ who has oi^n r^cbwmended by 
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"^'^ \ \ Another' exam; 
which> nXs^ incorp'oV-a-fedU^tlje 
New Ygtrk Regents*, whicho?fers 
Sc\^n.c^ in Nursing degree for whi 
- inations have been dev'elopetf by nur^ 
-trtiin>»inating^ requirement for 
-^ral years to de%ign, is a twdvday 
ation^ which, takes place in an a$ 
, *aad tKirs^s exsfensive to' administer^ 
^^studagi^in .extended degree 'prograjns 
iji'^dcati'5naj?. br professional, s.t;udies, 
case at!udy ex^lples indica- fee tha t, e'ktended 
grams ^an'-i'n orie way Jar another ^rpvide su^ 
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ye ah dntef^ 



^me of^ otir^ 



'^cisyct a::d mrnKyiATics cvrricuiar- options > \ 

\ ^ • \ ' . V ' • i~ 

- One^of our|k>?Mqinal' concerits^as the^ extent 
'"^to.vjbich extended aegree. programs of fe^^!;;cua:ticular *op- 
• t Tons, in . tne'*' natural -^piences aivi math^^t:;^q^>-0?e ' 
found that these subject areas are either na^^^^CL^f"^ 
or a*re not . [Particularly' popular ^6ng studentd^.orT^^tiie 
program^ We studied. . Eveii in the inbi-^idua.lized stud^ 
^ograms^and in ex't'ended*^*campus pr6gnaros whiqh^ offer. 
J a* widq. variety of degree., areas ^ suclyas those at Rpose^ 
velt and Johns Hopkins, few students reported science 
as a concentration in the student sury:ey.- On* the other 
/^liand^ science is an .integral part ^of;^T:hi^liberal stud-/ 
. -ies ^programs; .the- Syracuse/ Oklahoma, and ^fo'ckport- 
'*V .orogram^ require students to complete a natiir^l. science 
^ > area covering many different discipli«nes i®, bdth the^ ^ 
^ ^ bioldgical and physical- sciences. Only in the Syracuse 
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•program. h<^wever/ are students ^xoected to demonstrate 
' an adva^ed understanding of mathematics. . Staff at ' > 
^Syracurie also have developed packaged -units study 
in' trhe sciences that can be undertaken ir^dependenfcly 
at home . • ' 

However, programs which have attemoted^-to^^devise 
new neans of delivering £he science.s havfe encountered 
aifficulties iJi trying ^to go beyond introductory ntateri- 
^4 .Svenyith the provision of home laboratory kits, - 

as those ^C^racuse, offering natural sciencje has 
. proved problematic. ^In a study evaluating the use Of 
" British Open University science materials- in thi;ee Amer- 
ican collegesr and .universities^ , Hartnett et al. (1974) 
^ discovered Similar prdb'lems,.; Faculty making use of 
"Open U" science materials reported that while five ' 
' basic science courses wefe available/^ not enough spe- 
. ci all zed material wis yet on the Ixfarket tQ^ provide sta- 
d?>nt"s with the necessary^, background *to continue at a 
higher lev^l/ . •* ' • 



With the exception of areas such as medical 
. tech.nology and /similar applied sdiei^ces, extended de- . 
^Mr#e program staff, considering, of ferihg natural science 
-^^iQns^ should e:<pept- to encounter difficulties. >ajrt 

pToblem is' the apparent lack of 'serious inter- 
est ^ science on^ the part of. expended degree program 
stude^s. Less than half of't^e students in aqy (ft.^- '^ 
the^^^x'ams Purveyed . said ,they want^ additional 'areas • 
'5^^ stud^add^d, and no more tharf 28 perpent of these" t^-^ 
-^indicat cd^^Jthe^:^3^ou^^ a natural or laboratory ^ 

science option. But~^vetT-rf-^-arger numbers of students' - 
were interested/ advanced work'in the natural sciences 
is difficult to deliver, especially if , laboratory f^cil^- 
ities and specialdzed staff *are not- convenientLy avail-. 
.ai>le- . This, picture may cfiange definitively, although 
gradually. • During the course of our stu^ly we did ob- - 
; serve ^i^creased use of, laboratory facilities and spe^ - 

ciali2_e,d statf Cil%ii3ii^XS.JUQI!L^ 
.^and commercial- organizations, particularly in"individ- ^ 
uali^ed' stud^f^ programs^ but" ais9:;iii rsome"^ extended- 
camcfus programs. . '-^V- , * • ^. : • * ' f 

MODES -OF- INSTftUCTl6N,.,f^/ . ' ' .' • ' ' ' 

. * • - ' p • • \,W ' ■ ' ii' '(L. ' . • 

/'Modes of instruction <^r delivery systenisi'a-re' ' 
the velxicies^ thjTQugh which subject ;;:area contend is ' 
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provided to tne learner, and as such are of particular 
importante in extended degree prograi»s, emphasazing 
Ss they do acconunodation of. educational programs to 
the particular"" life and occupational circumstances of 
the student. Our c-ase study programs illus^trate a v;ide 
range of options with respect to the format, schedul- 
ing, pace, and location of .insttuctional services. 

Although there is overlap in the- types of de- 
li\0f^ systems adopted by programs <^f the various ap- 
Woachj^, in general earch approach is characterized by 
ra^OE errohasis on a particular combination of delivery 
s^ys^emSr ^^urvey data confirmed a relatively heavy- 
re lia«ce onNinoiepenajsnt study and' semin-ars in the lib- 
eral' s\udies,jx^;r0§rSns , major emphasis or small cla-feses 
and lect^e classes in the extended-campus, approach, 
and the use of mudtiple .modes ^of instruction ia-'indi- 
viduaiizea SKtudy /olsograms. 



The exte^zded degrek programs in our studyJ use 
a considerable >^arie.ty' of instructional formats, in- 
cluding' conv^dVtiqnal ones such as classes and -seminars 
as well as, iess conventional ones like community intern; 
snips and programmed^ instruction. . Table 4*^ shows £he' 
various ie.arnijitg TT\pdes which stucients reported having 
•experienced in their respective- programs. Most striK- 
,ing is .the fact that, in programs of ail three approach- 
es, students. reported having experienced' a remarkably 
wiSe range of different learning modes;,. * This suggests 
that while in any "one program the.re may be 3pecial ^ 
emphas4s on preferred modes of .ihstructibn, a nvunber 
of Othei^. modes of. .instruction, are available and stu- 
. da^nts . do take a^vantag'e, of th^m." 

' A ma-joJrity. of "s^dehts in .all programs surveyed 
• (and- much, higher proportions in some) i.ndica,ted that 
they had been in sitial.1 classes^ with instructor.-l^ dis- 
cussioj^s. Generally r somewhat lower but still signif- 
icant proportions said ti^y/had been "in seminars or 
student- led .discussion .g]X)ups.. With the exception of^ 
Minneso*ta MetroppJ.itan, a majority, of students in all 
programs surveyed--and *again manylnpre in sqme-*-r'eport- 
•ed" ha\/ing had* lecture classes.. 



The survey question concerning instructional • 
modes asked students to indicate whether or not the\r 
■were satisfied with each ^ode they had ekoerienced 
Fro::: data not presented here in tabular form^ it w^s 
clear tnat with a few exceptions a majority of stu- 
dents across programs were satisfied with each of the 
noces.- Asked to indiqate which of these forms of in- 
struction had been most satisfying "to them/a majority 
\n all progra^fis reported that^^small classes/' "inde-^ 
pendent study 9r tutorials /v^or "seminars" were most ' 
fatisrymg. Three in ten/^tudents at the John -Hopkins 
program said their lecture classes were most satisfy-, 
-mg, and -the same proportion ^t -Minnesota Metrooolitan 
reported th^t "course of study involving community 
stuay*or internships" w^s mpst satisfying,, A slightly 
sniaiier proportion of students in the BrocJc^rt pro- 
grair. cited "cUsses at another college while ir\ tlie 
program," and a similar proportion of students iSi the ' 
Miami-Dade program indicated "video or aiidio cassettes 
r ecords, or other medi a.': I n^tjie -'survey of i-hpSr ^^tn-' 
aents conauctecToy the UniyersTty of Northern Cdl6rado' 
v^enter for Special ana Advanced Degree Programs, stu- 
dents were' given the opportunity in a write-in question 
to indicate the "best-" aspects or features of the pro- 
gram. Thirty-eight -percent mentioned- the intensive - 
study and short cours.es as /the best featufes. 

Students were also 'asked in the survey to 
indicate which of the eleven - instructional modes 
snown xn Table 4 4:hey hav^ not- exoerienced but wanted - 
to .experience. ' ;vhile there was not a great jidal^of 
agreetnent within<or across programs, more than 20-. per- 
cent of , the .students in ^s even programs said they 
wanted ^^^a pourse of study involving, community experi- 
ences' or. internships. " Six, of the seven programs • ' ' 
have relatively prescrilfed curricula ancj degtee require 
ments and 'o-Iace little emphasis, on- the rrse of learning 
moces other tha?? classes, seminars, ^Tid- iridependent. 
stuay. A majority- of the students in the' seventh pro- 
gram, CCV, enroll in the program, on a nondegree course- 
to-course basis; and are -le$s likely than degree stu- ' 
dents to be. aware 'of internships and oth^r sucH options 

• / • '/ • ' f ' " . ' ■ 

S€HSDUl,I^;0 A>^D WCATION OF hk'ARHim B'XPERIENCES : ' . 
* ^ ■- ' ' ' - ^ ' * ' • . 

. . '.^-students in our case study programs were asked 
tO' indicate whether each of seveifal'.progfam^ features 
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had met their heeds foif flexibility ift scheduling 
classes or other learning experi^ncesx'and conyenienee 
of' location for clashes or seminars. The "much" and 

,'"^^ine""rtrT:^es ar^ combined ar s ' " t 'veed -m^l:" in Table 5. 
A majdritv;_of_^udents in all programs we surveyed 
said their need for flexible scheduling was met. In 

^the survey of their students conducted by the Univex-, 
sity of California's Extended University, 66 percent 

tsaid the scheduling of courses was either "very" or 
"fairly" adequate. \ These data sugge'st that the ex- 
tended degree pro^^ams in our sti-udy in general are 
indeed accommodating the particular constraints adults 
frequently have on the^r time. Over 90 percent of ' the 
cespondeats .at Minnesota Metropolitan and in the Life 
Lab oro^ran at Miami-Dade indicated their ne^6d for * 

•flexible scheduling was met either much qr some, 

'denonstratihg almost compl^tfe consensus ainon^ s.tudents 
on thB ^iVai lability of this program fea^ture, 

1 When 'asked abo ut co nv enience of location for 
classes or^eminars , ^a^ majority ^of students in all 
programs surveyed said their need was met. Perhaps ' 
nore interesting, over 75 percen^t of the students .in 
all {ive extended-campus programs ^indicat^d their 
n^ed' for convenience, ♦of> location -w^^s' met . ^ These pro- 

^grams, which rely primarily on "regular coursework, 
seem to be,^neeting *student need' 4n thi^ area very 
wfeil, and the key is probably in providing a variej:y 
of instructional locations, ^ith the exception of' ** 
the Roosevelt and Johns Hopidins, programs, .which of fer 
classes primarily on-campus, c.lasses in exfended- 
campus programs are fre^uentlyr taken, to where the ^ 
students are — ^community centers and comifiunity col- 
leges — or-^here target studeat groups' are clustered 
because o<f *employmentr-i-in autdmobile factories, on, 

'nfilitary bases^ or iA .government offices* 

In ^thced <;^f tXte' individualized study programs, 
85 "percent ^(5r more •'o:^ the ^students said their need *f or. 
convenience of loca'^c^ was met. , Two of these programs 
ar6 lc5cated in ^d. serve .gre^t^r urban arfeas where stu- 
dehtsr .are '^pncentratfed (Minnesota Metropolitah and 
Miami-Dade's Lite Lab)./arrid the third one^ Community 
College *of Vermon-t) offers its educational services., 
at. regional units throughout a'sevenncoanty- area. How- 
ever, :^&ewer of the §,tu^ents' in programs which combine* 
independent ^^tudy at' home .with *r'e"side"nt' semihars on 



TABLE 5 ^ 

EXTEj;! WlilCH ' students FELT THEIR NEED WAS MET FOR FLEXIBLE 
SCHEDULING •A.ND COirvTENIENT LOCATION OF CLASSES OR OTHER 
LEAJCUNG EXPE'RIE:MCES,BY PROGRAM, IN PEKCET^tXceS 
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campus (the three liberal studies ^ programs and the 
Gbddard program) ^ reported their need for a cc^nvenient, 
location was met. And student_s^ in thes^ four programs 
wore more likely than students in the other programs 
to feel that their ne^d in this area was "not met." 
In these programs students frequently live and work 
some distance from the home campuses, in many cases 
in other states, making it difficult- to get to the 
campus for the required periods in residence. , ' 



STr^E.'iT-tACiLTY CO::T/iCT AND' PEEk GROUP .INTERACT 10!^ 

. ' A basic issue to be resolved byf institutipns 
as they plan an^i implement extended degree programs 
is the extent to which opportunities for interaction 
anoncj students and between students and faculty should 
be provided, and the form this should. take. Extended 
dg^rea programs have sometim.es been- criticized because 



benefits -geherally believed to accrue from pe^r in.ter- 
actibn and stimulation from-f acuity . < 

.The oppQrtunity fpr peer and faculty contact 

isrpf course largely^a function of the modes of in.-, 
structibn, emphasize^ lay Extended degr^ programs. '\ 

' Programs of the 'libera^l studies and individualized 
study approaches face* greater difficulties in this - 
resjJect .than' do extended-campus programs," since In 
the former, ma j or emphasis is, frequently placed, on in- 

'.'.dependent study. Some of these progr^e^rely quite 
heavily bb * telephone and written communication be- 
tween students and' faculty.:' Even in the extended-- 
•campus progr'a^ns however , taking classes, to where the 

-•■st.udents, aj^e* located and/or offering" coursework at 
night or on. weekends may place serious time constrai,n1:s 

\ o.n l50th students and faculty and regult" in less inter- 
action, than typicarlly takes t>lace in conventional 
classroom arran^emerfts. Interviews with faculty par-*, 
ticif>^tiag in extertdied-campus programs ^as well as with 
f aculty-.f rom the host institution i^ot p*artidipating in . 
such' piT^granjs revealed . concern that* opportunities ;f or 
.JaceT-to-face .cpritact 'bej^een' faculty' dnd students 'iji 
these program^ mayl^b.e top*.limi-ted<. ' ' *. , 

'm" • 'All'^o^ the^ programs^^^in, pux, stud^^^nsure thatrr^r 
, stpdents^ and faculty meet ;fa<ie^-to-f ace 'jgperio^ 
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; and all provide students with dt least some opportun- 
ity to come together 'with fheir pe^rs. in an educational 
setting.. - In the liberal studies progra ms and th e God - 
dard Adult "Degree Program, student^ attend on'-campiis— 
group resident periods of varying duration,- and fre-^' ' 
quency. These resident sessions may provide opportun- 
ities fqr 'seminars , small classes lectures ^/and/Or ^ 
di-scuss'ion groups, all means by which studerits and 
faculty interact on a €acerto-face basis. yin addition, 
v;ithout except;Lon students meet with faculty-' on a' one- ' 
to-one basis during resident periods to ^review' com- 
pleted work or plan the' next phase of independent, study. 
Stdde^its in several liberal studies prog^ram^ and in 
some individualized study programs also meetkf ormally' * 

• or informally .at their own initiative in theur local 
comi^pnitips from time t9 time.. ^ 

'The emphasis on regular classroom stu3y in 
extfended- campus programs'' gaarantees that students ' will'. 
. .tLQ?v.C„tbiS_Qppox^tuni:t,y_tp_J.n t 

^ sbme extent'^, To encourage closer contact; some of ^ 

• these programs- mak^ provision for seminars , .discussion : 
^groups,, and even" tutorials.'- ' ' ' ^ ^ 

- ; ^ < rf ' \ 

structuring arrangemen.ts for peer, group inter— ' 
act,lon' in individualized ^tudy prograitts is made dif f i-- 
cult by their individualized -n4tute. - On the other . 
hand, the one-to-one ,f actilty-studont relationship .of-» ^ ' 
ten typical in these programs does^ ensure student*- >. 
faculty contaat, although it may well be through' tele^-^ 
'f^hon.e or coi^responglence father 'than lac^-to-.f ac;e. -JlQw- 
ever, because effete ting the desired frequency .an^ r^u- 
lai^ty of interaction between students and faculty'hks 
^ proved to- be a -problem in some individualized study ••' 
'programs, these programs have adopted a variety of means 
. to regularize. student-faqulty contact.; Whereas'at 

Empire State agreement' concerrting th^ frequency " ' 
_epntact/is reached jointly l^y mentor an^. student) and 
Varies^.cohsiddrably both withip and among the various" 
learning .centers and 'units, at Miami-Dade's Life.'-L^^ 
. program ^tudejats a^e xegu,ii:ed*fco Imeet with their st'ati 
^. programmed at least fou]? times a term. In/some indi- 
viddalized study "programs > ^jiudent's are ehcourage'd to/ 
take classes aV the hom,e 'campus ' or at o-tlher coTleges \ 
6r universities'/ biit tbi6 does ' not generally result 
^in their .ioteracting;' Wi^^h'^udents from their own. pro-. 
^ ;;gr^s\. Both Mirwiesota ' Metropolitan arid. Community Cpl- 
leg4 of Varmoat -pffef^" considerable nubber of small ^ 



elassoQ, and to- encourage interaction, Empire. State 
is in<jrea§d'n<J the availability of Such iaarning expe- 
riences/ • ' . > . 

Interviews with students and staff in the indi- 
^viduallzGd study prp'^rams reyfe'aled a variety^ of stra- 
'te'gies for providing students-faculty contact. In the. 
Lif-e Lab program at Miami-Dade, staff encourage in- 
formal staden€ .meetings/ and a~ loqnge in the downtown 
\campus building has b^en comfortably furnished and 
'decorated to promote interaction among program partici- 
pants.^ • At Florida International, 'some of the schools 
an(J departments involved in' the External Degree Prograin 
offer spiTu.nar3 .in which , students taking independent *' . 
study, in particular; subject area? meet" with faculty ~ 
for discussicfn and' presentation of papers. Empire' 
State College offers both 'Weekend and two- Or. three- 
Veek r'esident courses aT\<^ workshops at the coordinaj:- 
ing center In Saratoga Springs, as, wfeli as in" other 
resadfential setTtings convenient to'' particular student: 
groups^*^\ Opportunities for student^ to participate in 
colloq^^a with visiting scholars are also offered. - 
Some^ Students and mentprs organise their own seminars 

subject areas ^nd meet in regiona'O. learning - 
'centers\6r in homes^ ^ . ' . ' ' • ' . 

/ Student^ Neeii' for Peer Jnter^ctioh. Students in ou^fc. 
c4s0 study programs were asked in the guest io^naire 
survey /to i-ndica^te the" extent to .whic^h their respective 
^xtendid degree progranjs had'^inet their neqd for ii^ter- *' 
action with pother students./. -Figure* 6 suggests that in 
general, students' atirdss programs who felt such a need 
were satisfied with the opportunities provided for peer 
interaction./ Three-fifths or more in' each prograin re-' 
ported that 'their need in this' area . had been met: 'eithe^ : 
jvmuch" or "some/*' However^ isolating the' "much" re- • 
sporises, less tha^ one-^hird o.f .the students in all bu> ' 
four programs said their neeid^fpr peer interaction : ha^ ^ 
been met to' a great eictent": "And between 5 :{)ercent and • 
20 percent of th^ ^tu^ent^ in each program' rihdipated - 
that they- "did not fte'ed''7suclf* inter.aq|ionv \ ' / , : , y -' . 

' ^ The ,1-ar.gestf. proportions of studej(its resi)onding • 
that their programs ^'fet -their ^needsr £qr 'pser .in.^^ ' \ 
agJfci-oiT "not at all" ' were, found -in' ^'t^e programs'.kt - 
6k,Jahoma '{23 Jjercent) , 3rbckport.>r(l7-^^rcen't^^^^^ ^^ItndS , ' 



Minnesota xMotr;pt?t5iitan (16 g)ercent) . .The inherent 
limita*tion>>lir providing form'al opportunities for 
peer ip.*r^raction thrpugh infrequent*^ resident periods 
>ly expl^ii^e-^-cfie responses pf students in the 
progifams. Responses from 
ra"Mei]fe;ropolitan ma^ repr-^ent those students 

?t l:)een involve'd in g^pup le^arning oppor 
Sixty^ three percent c>r the responden 
student surve^-cotidu^i^: by Calif orni>i-^^xtendi 
Universit^;^.,>fr^T^^ tjie availatxarirty of o't 

StiMiej)J>«'*''OUt^^ of class was ^i^rffer ' "ver y" ,Qr.^ :lL#-ag^-^ 

was "somewhat^'^^ " ver^>-ifiadequate , " 




Studoat-Fhcul ty Rolationshpp^*, . In #the s'tr^dent sur-. 
vey, ^respondents! were asked^Wnether or not th^ had 
"worked closely with the^^culty" in their respective 
extended degree ,prpgraij^2X?'*1^^i9^^^^ 7) . . In onl^ three 
programs did a ma j'ority.-t^f students indicate thqyi^^had 
vork^d .closely witji" the; faculty " (tlr^ podd^fd^ Mirin^-" 
.sota Me^tropolitan, and'^ Florida International programs). 
Predictably, relatively fewer students in most extended- 
campus programs than in programs of the 0tJ:ier two ap- 
proaches 'said they had Worked . closely With^the faculty^ 
The small propoAlons of students i'hdicating a close, 
working relationship with- faculty may well t)^ due to^, 
-the fact tl;iat.,a number of ♦our case»study programs place ^ 
high, priority on either recruiting independent, lea^p^ers^. 
or prQvidijig opportunities for students, to learn. to be^-^ 
>Come indepe^ideht learners,. * . ' ' ^ / % 

- ' ; ^ \ ' / - ^* • ^ 

Although working clo^ely/with fa^culty appar- 
ently is not ^ comfnon experience for s^tudents in most 
programs, the student survey data^indibated' that, for 
a majority of stud^'ntS/ * t^ie faculty were available 
Vhen students needed them. Students were aske^ tfo. \ , 
nidicate to w^a't ^xteht the folloving program, features 
met th^ir nee'ds (the "much" a^ "SiDirrieV fcategories^ haVe* 
again teen combined).: "av^ lability , of f acdlty , " \' 
"assistance in'^designing- my owri> progi^am/* and* "per- - ,^ 
sonal , encouragement by faculty,." A clear :maj9rity of 
' students 'in ea^h progr^ repor.ted that, their ne6d_ fojp.- 
the ayail^biiity of , faculty had be.en meti, aa^S'hown 
Figure 7. f^wferl-stiadenl^S .'said their- n^ed in the * 

area hWd h^k^ri met at CCV, IT^CD pi^ogram-at Central, ^ 

Michigan, ^ and Johns^ Ho^^jjis^ EC g^rogrAm*.; .yhjftse three ;/ 
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prograns all rely to some extent on oart-tiTae instruc- 
tional persons who generally have full-tine jobs in- 
the local community or urban area and therd'fore are 
sometimes constrained in the amount of time they can • 
uj-devote to their extended degree program students. 
Seventy- two ^percent of the students'responding to 

' the .Extended University survey said the* availability 
of faculty outride of " class vas either "very adequate" 

•or^" fairly adeq.uat^." 

'N. majority of students in^each of our case 
study ^^g rams indicated sati,sf action with the ext 
to whichN^eir need for assistance in designing- their 
own prograN had been met, with the, exceptiWof the 
students at the CCV and Johns Hopkins pp0^ams, in 
which substantial proportions of stud^^£!s,4}idicated 
they did not need such assistanpeT Most student re- 
spondents in the liberal studies and individualized^ 
study programs said their needs ^ar^^je^^onarl 'encour- 
agement by facujLty. were me^. _J?wer students iri the 
"extende'd'-^'eamptis" program.sV~wi1Eh tlie ~exceptiorr"6F~th^" ' 
BGS program at Roosevejlt, reported^ their need for such 
encouragement had been met. Cali^rnia's Extended 
University '^own survey revealed that 87 percent of 
their students rated encouragement by faculty very 
adequate or fairly 'adequate. 

Given the relatively high rate of student 
satisfaction with the ex^nt to which programs met 
'their needs for faculty availability, assistance in 
program design, ^nd faculty enfcouragement , the rela^^ 
tively lower proportions of students indicating they 
had worked closely with the faculty (reported pre- 
viously) , is significant. It would appear^ that 
overall, a student does not necessarily need to have 
worked ^ closely with faculty to be satisfied, at least 
to sorte extent, with the guidance and support pro- 
vided by the faculty. ^ . " - 



Frequency of F0:altg-Stadent Contact Outside of Group 
Learning Situations. . cfSr questionnaire survey of staff . 
in twelve of the case study programs '(s^e the -begin- 
ning 'of- Chapter yil for the details of- th^s-staff sur- 
veys) included a question concerning the frequency" ' 



with which faculty. had contact with their -students. 
Some of the data ^re presented in Table 6. H 
' # 

Whereas *ih most of the other tables ^nd figures 
in the text the case study programs 'are cat^orized by- 
major approach, in Table' 6 they are ordered by method 
of instruction — a- coinbination of independent study and 
seminars, classes, and individualized study. This re- 
ordering facilitates interpreX^tion of the data* relat- 
ing to faculty -contact with students* 

Both Gpddard's own $nd its adjunct staff move 
into the liberal studies- group because all of these 
programs emphasize alternating independentL_atudy--and-- 
on-campus resident periods^ —Adjunc^t^'^itaf f in the Com- 
imunity College of Vermont a.nd Minnesota Metropolitan 



T^5_.5^?§£"?n't_ types ^ staf f_ who ^articioa,te„irf__exrL_ 

tended degree' prograink ^re shown Tor the first .time in the text 
in Table 6. "Host," a^ "listed for the Johns Hopki,ns and Central 
Michigan programs, includes full-time faculty fjrom the institution 
offering the program allocated tp the program on a part-time ba- 
sis as well as soi6e program 'administrators, (generally fuil-time) ^ 
In contrast, "own," fas found in the Goddard pi*ogram) refers .^to 
full-time program facfblty who have, no responsibilities in the in- 
stitution, of f^ing the program outside of their extended degrefe^ 
program responsibilities. However, "own," in the Minnesota Metro- 
politan program.,,^hi^i^ is a new, separate institution,, refers 
sinjply^ to full-time p2x>gram staff and administrators. Finally, 
"adjunct" includes all categories of part-time outside resource 
gersons, .employed -on a temporary or'permanent basis^ including. 
such staff as tutors, community rek^urce persons, and fi,el-d in- 
structors . " • / ' ' • 

In those programs- in Table 6 where the' different types 
of staf f *are/not in(flcated, 'as in. the Oklahoma, program, •*sta'tf" 
refers to either one or a co^ination of the following cate- 
gories: .1.) fu;Ll-time faculty \f rem the host institution allo- 
cated to the program oj\ a part^iroe basis, 2) program ad^is- * ' 
trators/ and* 3)- full-tiine program faculty. St^f f. are combined 
in tte prograias -where only a f^w\ndividuals,^aii into »ore than 
one category. The various types oJ^staJff in our case study pro- 
grams 'ar^ further described and theW rescpnsifbiJLities. elaborated 
in Chapter yil^ as are tHe details of\the Staff siirveys tised in - 
the study. • \ * • • x 



their students/ only 16 percent said they had contact 
vith their: mentors face-to-face or by tela|||hone only 
oncie *a monti;! or more rarely, ^§ 

In cb'ntrasi:, .50 percent or more of the staff 
whose contact /with students was mainly through a com- 
bination of independent stUdy_and__s^jrLLa^ 
progxams_ofLlered^y''0}c±alloma-, BrockporJt, Syracuse, and 

iardTT said they were in face-torface or telephorje 
contact with their students, on the average, no more* 

frequently than pnce a mont{i^_^^irtJtiex;__OTOr-^64^ — 

cent7__c>i^-the s^feef^irr'thenDlcIahoma and Brockpoft pro- 
grams reported corresponding with their students only 
qnce a month or more rarel)^. Since students in these 
programs are generally on 'campus no more than the ^uiv~ 
aient of one month a y^ar, it is surprising that sty- 
dent-f acuity contact olitside of group learning »itua~ ' 
■ tions in these programs is apparently quite infrequent 
in a majority 'of cases-. Staff in the Goddaurd program . 
reported having had more frequent contact with their 
~ students Ehroiigli cor re spondefhce than atarf7ih theT)kla~' 
homa and Brobkport programs. This is very probably 
because both, staff ai^d students in the Goddard program i 
are urged to put their communications in wri'ting when- 
ever possible. / ^ * , * . 

Turning to staff whos6 primary contact with 
their students was in the classroom, as at Roosevelt, 
Johns Hopkins, Central Michigaa, and the California . 
State Universi^ and. Colleges system, and for adjunct 
staff at the Community 'College . of Vermont and Minne- 
sota Metropolitan, responses concerning contact out- ^ 
si,de tihe' c^.assroom varied by program and by type .of* 
staff with respect to bath fac^to-face and telephone 
contact. 'However, with three exceptions, a majority 
of these staff indicated that: they -had face-to-face, 
contact more frequently than once a month, and with 
two exceptions, a majority reported that, on the 
average, tl>ey had telephone contact with their stu- . 
dents more . frequently than once a month.' These find- 
ings/indicate that prQgrAm staff whose primary contact 
wita their students' i? in the classroom are available 
to students outside* of the classroom, and the stu^- < 
' dents : do ^ take advantage- qf this availability. 

/ ' Table 6 also* shows the proportion^ of , staff 
• .indicating th^ would like more freguent contact with 
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their |tud,ents. It was a^ong the program staff v^th 
tene highest percentages ot infrequent face-to-fac_ 
or telephone contact* ttwft a majority said they would 
--diice mftre f're<gaen^C|^tact_jdJih--thei-r--^ 
jKiGa-^e-Syr^cose-^aogram staff, the adjunct staf^--in- 
^^^Go&<i^Td program/ and Central Michigan's host staff 
^.^*5^tly.over one-half of the California. State Univer-' 
, sityi<.and Colleges program staff also reported they 
would Jlike more^requ ent con^:act > .^^^hown Inf-nir 



-'Pabl^iiT^^-Tn^oritir of all other program staff {except' 
Corrj^nity College of Vermont's own staff and adjunct" 
st^lt)-, indicated satisfaction with the amount of con- 
tail' they had ,with^their students. 



PARTICIPANTS' REACTION^ TO THE PROGRAMS 



4(i 



^ The curriaula ,and modes of. inst^ruction in the 

)se study programs are so closely intertwined that 
generalizing about extended degree programs, these 
- ^/ro i^rxncipa^i- -elements must be ^hsiaer^ together^! 
An overview of the ways in which students and staff 
fvxew their respective programs can be t)btained from 
l^^^urvey data focusing on what attraqted l students to 
r --their extended degree programs, what impact programs 
-4 had on their students, and how satiisfied staff and 



students were with their' programs, 



IMPORTAS'T A'TTRACTJ^G FEATURE^^ ' 

In the survey students^e re asked how'impor- 
^tant 'each of a variety of program features was in at-' 
itractijig them to their respective, programs. While 1^ 
;Options were offered, only 12 are/ discussed in this 
Ichapter. And although four respafe^s#^ categories we're 
rovided for this questionnaire i^w*f-"very important i'** 
"somewhat important," "not importaft , " . aod "Hot appli-* 
^able," the first two. categories aire combined as "im-- 
or^ant" in Table 7. ^Soiqe of thes^ data wfere reported 
^ritefly in Chapter III, but. we .present them' here be- 
laujfee of ' their^significance in evaluating the . relative 
tfractiveness^of certain curricular and delivery sys- 
tem options.. " # ... , 

. ^.Three out of four students in every program 
e^fcept those in The Evening ^College at Johns Hopkins 
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said .that "the flexibility of the program (schediil- 
ing,' ]JDQBJ:1 on^, and very important-nox — 
s^omewhatT.inportant in attracting them. (3thi5r features 
important to- a majority of students" in each program 
were "the independence allowed" and "the individual- 
ized approach" (with the exception of the Johns Hopkins 
graduate- and undergraduate students) , and "the oppor- 
tunity fqr part-time study" (with the exception of ' 
students in thi^~(loddard program) .7~?^s suggesteanpre^' 
viously, the Johns Hopkins program is highly struc- 
tured and does not allow for the degree of indepen- 
dence and individualization, characteristic of many of 
our case study programs. With the exception of the 
Goddard prog'ram, students in pi^ograms of the extended- 
campus and indivi-dualized study^approach were more 
likely than students in liberal srtidies programs to 
'check "the special areas of study offered" as impor- 
tant. About 50 percent or more of the students in all 
'programs felt that "the goo'd reputation of- the pro- . 
gr-am" ^^t-trac ted-" them r ^ — 

In response to the option, "it sounded new and 
interesting," at least three out of five students in 
all programs except undergraduates in the ^ohns Hopkins 
and Central Michigan programs, J.ndicated this was an 
attracting feature.. The relativel^\high proportions 
of studentjs in thie Roosevelt program^s^o responded 
that "the chance to obtain a degree in a short period 
of time" was important is undoubtedly related to the 
program*s emphasis on the' time-shortened degree, the 
numfer^of credits required for graduation having been 
reduced from 120 to 90. 

The importance of "the opportunity to earn 
credit, for prior life/work, experience" is 'discussed' 
in tjie following chapter. Contra^ry. to the- popular 
no'tion that extended degree program- students may be 
looking for "an easy* way t.o get a degree," actually 
no more than two in five students in t any* program said 
that this was important in attracting them. With a 
few exceptions, relatively low proportions of students 
in our case study-, programs indicated that th^^^came to 
the 'program' either "fcjecause "it was the, only program 
available to me*^^or because "my employer wanted' me 
to go»" Students in extended-campus programs were 
rrpre likeTy .to say, that the latter option was impor- ^ 
tant* to. them.'* » - ' 



_ la . addition to indi ca_tin.g- tha-^relative— impgyj;^ 

tance of each of /the 12 features i-n attracting them 
to their programfe, students were ^sked to specify which 
of' the f e'a tufesywas mos'f ' important . Both within and 
across programs^, there was no consensus among'' students 
on this item. / 

In the four case study programs where program 

staff -themsefves-co nducLed surv ey s to lieteTnring-nvh^alT^^ 

features had/ attracted students to their program' (pro- . 
viding alternatives that differed from ours), conven- 
ience of locatioi) was of primary importance to the^*^stu- 
dents in the California State University and Colleges 
programs, ^nd the opportunity to study and work at th^ 
same time was important to student^ in the University 
of '""California programs. The 'Empire State survey of 
their own students reVealed that "the independence 
allowed," "the opportunity for credit for prior linfor- 
mal learning," and "the opportunity fpr work and study" 

iniportant^ attracting ' features . jrhe__selfr^utyey 

^one T>y- theTTortfiefn C^^ found that] stu- 

dents were especially attracted by the fact that l "the 
program is accredited" ^nd by 'the "course forjnat' .(in- 
tensive one-week Seminars plus reading) ." 



WHAT IHPACT DID PROGRAMS HAVE ON THEIR STUDENTS? 

*■ 

\ 

Students were asked to indicate whel^her they 
had experienced certain difficulties or changes while 
enro4>le'd in their respective extended degree programs > 

^ ^??^their responses to three of .the items are pre- 
sented in Table 8. Many students sai^ they^ had . de-~ 
velopcd an interest in continuing- thei-r education 
af,t^ completing their current studies. Fifty, per- 

^nt or more of th^ students in the" three liberal stud- 
ies programs, the Bachelor of General Studies Program 
at Roosevelt, and all of the individualized study pro- 
grams (with' the exception of the Community College.. of 

. Vermont) indicated that they had developed an inter- 
est in doing graduate wotk. . j 

From survey data not shown here, slightly 
higher percentages of students (usually not greater 
than 10 percent) than those shown xn the first column 
of Table 8 expected ultimately * to obtain ^ master's, 
doctor's, or professional degree. Student's .at 
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STAFF ^ATISFACTIOlLmTH PROGRAMS--—' — „ 

;» Survey data revealed that in general staff were 
satisfied with their participation in their respective 
extended degree pi;pqrains. .. As Table 9 indi^a4:-e&r-^-om 
about 50 percent to more than 9Q percent of the staff 
in .all of the progcams we surveyed said that "on a good 
day they were "very^ enthusiastic" about their involve- 
ment. And from almost 60 peref^ni- to moire jbhan 80 por- - 
cent of the staff in all three liberal studies programs 
ana in four of the extended-campus programs sai^ they 
would like to remain associated with their programs ^or 
.as long as -possible. " These findings are discussed . 
more fully in Chapter VII. • 



STUDENT SATISFACTION WITH PROGRAMS 

From our i^itervi.ews with' students in the case 
study programs, it was ^vj^dent' tha.t^ they were generally 
I pleased with their respdfctive programs / atid'lnany ' were " 
I very enthusiastic about the opportunities the programs 
/provided. Many of the questions in the student survey 
were designed to reveal the extent to which students 
were satisfied with the areas of study of fered/ the 
.^modes of instruction, contact between and among faculty 
"and students, and other program features discussed 'in, 
^this chapter dnd -the following dne> With some excep- 
tions, the student survey data l.ndica ted that in gen- 
eral students-' needs have been- m'et and they have for 
the Tn«gt-part 'f^lt satisfied about their "participation 
in th<Hrrespective programs. 
0^1*- .. . . • 

-A<!ditiona-l -measure- of th6 -extent-i:d- which stu- 
dents were satisfied with their programs are shown in 
Table iO. In the survey, students , were asked how im- * 
portant various educational objectives were in influenc- 
ing their decision to enroll in their respective- ex- 
tended degree programs; and which one of these 'objec- 
tives was most important to them. The detailed survey 
resuli^s are reported in Chapter' III. 

A related question asked students to indicate 
to what •extent ttieir program had met their most impor- 
tant objective. .In^aill of the programs we surveyed, 
no more than 4^ percent of the respondents reported 
that their most important educational objective was 
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; ' , TABLE 9 

STAFF SATISFACfrlON, «Y PROGRAM, IN PERCENTAGES 



Programs 



■V- 



Liberal studies 

Oklahoma BLS 
Brockport BA/LS 
Syracuse ISDP' - 

Extended-campus 

^ Roosevelt BGS 
J. Hopkins EC 

Own^ 

Host^ 
Adjunct^ 
C. Michigan IPCD 
Host 
Adjunct 
Cal. State EDP • • 

Individualized study 

— ^oxi^aHTrt. EDP 
Goddard ADP 
•Own. 
Adjunct 
Minne^sota Metro. 
Own 

' Adjunct 

. Ml ami -Dade LL 
CC Vermont 
Own 

Adjunct 



74 

18 
21 



Indicators of staff satisfaction^ 



Very enthus- 
iastic on a. 
-good-day 



Stay as 
long as 
-possible- 



Satisfied 
with anount 
of student 
-contact 



53 
56 
48 



76- 

67 

62 



43 
56 
24 



33 


88 ' 


64 


61 






\ 




11 ^ 


-. 82 


-73^ 


73- 


37 


46 


68 


70 


102 


62 


71 


. 63 


36 ' 


44 


58 


44 


97 


- 71 




59 


85 


60 


71 


44 



27 


44 


85 


52 


12 


. 83 


33 


67 


16 


88 


44 


44 






If 




21 


.76 


24 


71 


73 


45 


66 


56 


22 


'"91 


■ 77 


55 


.23 


73 


36 


39 


57 


58 


70 


47 



.Percentages* not shown for alternative responses <5ee questions 29, 37, 
and ^8 in Appendix C, Faculty and ^t4|£ Question^ire) and for no- response^ 

^Own: Faculty employed by the prograsm oh a full-time basis; soM ad- 
• ministrative staff. . - 

C " " ' 

Host: F\UJ.-ti]ne faculty from host institution allocated to the progran 
on a p>art-time Basis; seme administrative staff. 

^\ ^^junct: Part-time outside resource persons, . • ~ ^ 

Source; 'Faculty and Staff SurveyriEtoringi 1974* ' . * ' 

• ... 95 ■ • - - •: 
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their present learning Contract as a method of learn- 
ing compared with . traditional (classrobjii) methods of 
learning, 46 percent of the* students -said "it is very . 
superior" and^ 26 perx:ent said "it is sdtnewhat better" 
(the two additional option^ provided were "comparable" 
and "somewhat inferior" tt traditional method^) , Sixty 
seven percent of the Empir^ State students indicated 
they were "very well" satisfied in^generai with their 
educational experiences at Empire State/ 30 percent 
_said_j:hey__wer_e_._::.fairLy_^ 3 percent- - 

•s^id they were "not very well" satisfied. 

DEGREE-BY-EXAMINATION-- „ . 

THE NEW YORK REGENTS PROGRAM ' ' ' ' 

The New York Regents , External' Degree Program 
('RED?) is unique among the cases in our study in that 
it offers no instruction but^ rather awards a number 
of degrees based on crediti earned in a variety of ways. 
- In--addi1n:oji .^a three asso^a t"eTdegr^es--in "ar t 
ence, and applied science in nursing" — the REDP offers 
bachelor's degrees ip arts, science,- and business ad- 
ministration* 

The Regents'! program enables individuals with - 
varied educational backgrounds to, have .their previous- 
ly completed cgllege-level work' (from college tran- . 
scripts, military course worlc^ and examination scores) 
l^evaluated, organized,' and entered onto a transcript 
IPtom the -University of the State of New York (not to 
be confused with SUNY, the public state university 
system in New' York) . Credit evaluations a^e conducted 
by professional staff within.' the 'regi3trar's o'ffice'of ' 
the^ Regents' program-. Candidates who do nol; fully 
satisfy the degree requirements of the External Degree 
Program receive an Academic Status Repprt which indi- . 
cates the amount and af4as of additional work* required ' 
to complete their ^degree program^ 

Within broad U|ijij^s% ^jt^denbs -aire free to 
_choose various methcftiS*' best'sllited to theip particular 
needs and circumstances for ^ii^^^tr^i1r§^their know- 
ledge and meeting degree,.^quirements-. Through a 
volunteer: statewide- cou'nseling network, over 100 per- 
sons (such as librarians, nurse "educators, guidance-' 



counselors/ and college faculty) are available to ad- 
vise prospective and currently '^enrolled students.- > • 



Besides taking further coursework, students 
who^have ,not completed all degree requirements may 
decide to take examinations. Descriptions of exam- 
inations, Sctudy guides, and bibliographies are, avail- 
able without charge to students as well as to^ colleges* 
and universities, public libraries, and other insti-' 
tutions; 



What is the appeal of a program- that pirovides 
no instruction^ but relies heavily* on a combination of 
exciminations and assessment of paiSt course work? The 
analysis below (Regents External Degree Program, 197-4) , 
'which shows the means by which the 1,225 REDP grad- 
uates as of April 1974 e^arned 'their -.Associate in Arts 
degrees, provides some insight in£o this matter. 



"Mec(ns^ of~Barniug "Credit^ 



Percent of 
' jLA"'Gfa'dua'tes~ 
(N=l,225) 



Two- and/or four-year college courses 
and proficiency examinations 



37 



Two- and/or four-year college courses 
only 

Two- and/or four-year college .courses, 
proficiency exaihinations , ^d mill 
tary courses 



/ 



Proficiency examinations only* 

Proficiency examinations and mi 
courses 



Two- and/jor four-year. college course; 
and military courses ■ 




Three in ten AA graduates were granted a deqie^ solely 
on the basis of credit^ acquired fro;n , college coursework. 
Altogether, over\8j)^ percent of th^/AA graduates were 
awarded transferxcredit towa*rd the degree from college 
courses they taken, with mor)6 tha^n 2T) percent ha^)ring 



^ Interview data revealed that the identifica- 
tion, development, and effective utLlization of learn- 
ing resources is a formidable prob^m for a number 
of our case study programs, but tKkt it is a partic--- 
ularly criti cal one for individualized programs ''aiid^ • 
for the. Regents Degree-by-Examdfnati Program. " Since 
this program offers no instrji^ction, the provision of 
study guides and bibliogr'apliies to prepare students 
for examinations is cruci^. The 'four individualized 
study programs which make heavy use of learning re- 
sources — Empire State ,^\Minnesota Metropolitan, Com- 
' miirii ty "Cblrlege "Of ' VeTTfroht; ,-and Mtami-Dade-^a 11 -r.an__ 
into some difficulties 'in this area f rom the\outset 
of program operation. Identification aifd devMop- 
ment of learning /resources turned out to be oi^ly part 
of a necessarily larger t^sk which includes: cata- 
loging resourc;^, evaluating their usefulness, updat- 
ing them, integrating different kinds , of resources 
into effective "learning packages," making resources 
accessible yand useful to students and s.taf f , and 
teaching-students and staff -how to use them^ - - 

Early on, staff in mpre than one program 
found themselves in a position of having developed'^ 
(or identified) entirely too many learning resources. 
JPor example, when one .individualized program ad^^er- 
tised tor interested persons from the coxnmuniiy to 
serve as instructional an^ counseling'/resourc^s , the 
i^esponse was overwhelming. 



It 



; - ; ' On^ key problem is - effectively integrating ; 
the use of various types of^ learning resources with 
the' overall instructional/learning program. The lib- 
eral* studies programs have; on occasion, found it / 
difficult^to design resident seminars which integral/e 
reading ipaterials and other resources used during the 
self-stjidy phases of programs. One program in our^ 
study jdevoted considerable effort to the development , 
of fairly specialized learninqj|Qdules only to^ find 
that the individualized natur1^||fc the program Xax^J^ 
the diverse interests of the student body),ftiade it 
unlik"ely that most modules would be pf interest to . 
any sizeable number of students. Such problems are y/ 
by no m'eans restricted *to our^. case study, programs, , 
Early In its development^ the British Open University 
found that the specially prepared' television programs 
were ^^ot we'll linked to other learning mode^- such' as 




correspondence study, and hence not proving i 

effecti-Ve as le*afning vehicles. ' 

Even in the most innovative of extended de- 
gree programs, books and traditional libraries remain 
major learning resources.. For new, noncampus insti- 
tutions such as Empire State, MinnesO^ta MetropolitanV 
and Community College of Vermont , whose instructional 
locations are geographically dispersed and sparsely 
stocked with printed materials, ensuring student ac- 
cess to libraries, has been something of a problem. 
Providing access to printed material also has been 
a difficulty in several liberal studies programs where 
students are "on-campus" for less than a month during 
^^^ye^i^/ and in geographically dispersed extended- l 

caintpus prograins. Neighboring college libraries are * 

not always open to students from oth#r institutions, 
and general public libraries usually do not have the 
necessary depth and range of books for college-level 
study . 

'j » , 

In our .survey,, we asked students about the* 
extent to which th^ir needs for library resources 
were met (see Figure 8), On the whole, the majority' 
of ^tudents in all programs surveyed reported they 
were^satisf ied with the availability of library re-' 
purees. A§ would be expected, in, the extended de- 
<Jree programs offered by Miaiiyi-Dade and Johns Hopkins, 
which serve students within a restricted geographic 
area where the campus libraries are readily accessible-, 
a slightly larger percentage of students reported Zhey 
were satisfied. ^ ^ 

The three'vnew institutions in our studi/with 
individualized programs have been vpry involved in 
finding ways to utilize the many college and public 
'l,ibrafies already established in their respective 
service areas • Tapping into the vast library resources 
of other campuses (or systems) , or developing 'arrange- 
ments with private institutions of higher, education^ 
has been a time-consuming process involving delifeate 
negotiations. " other instit^tions-Jiafiii^e been reluctant 
to spread their resources over ^a larger/ pool ,6f "stu- 
dents by allowing . extended degree students to use 
their facilities, ^ A recent Empire s:tate steady of stri- 
dent' library use found ^ that 52 librar^ies were used as 
the primary library by 141 students , at one learning 
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To Idarn about resource generation and utili- 
zation. Empire State conducted a questionnaire survey-, 
of all mentors'* and linit coordinators in November 1973'. 
Survey results from the learning* centers indiJSted' 
that at 'that time student contracts in the social sci- 
ences and. humanities areas relied heavily on jnehtors 
as. the primary learning^, resource. Contracts in the ^ 
fine arts and natural sci^ences depended'' more on re- 
sources such as studio^, laboratories, and tutors^ 
In^ contras-t^to learning' cente^Jk^ learning units — where 
. .the student/faculty ratio is much larger--made much 
' greater use of tutors and- modules. • ,Unit coordinators 
not only carry a heavier load, but see their role more 
as a "mariag^r-f^cila4:a-tor" of * learning .than as an in- 
structor.* ^Although learning center mentors are still 
not making "''a^" extensive use of learning resources as 
.wai&' hoped at the -outset of Empire's operation, a ^e- - 
cent survey of- mentors reveals that 84 percent *'w^nt 
to learn to work better vith -a vai:iety of ^ learning 
resources.." And 'the role of tfeVfearjiing center's 
.assis tant , -dean^as-'-been r-eeval-u'ated to ^lace wajor^- 
emphasis on the resource identif i-cation and Sevelop- 
-=^^ent function. " - ' ? 

. ^ Empire Sta:te; as well ather institutions, 
has found that -educational programs in professional 
and applie(3 areas' such, as allied heaiyi, human serv- 
ices, business, and the ^rtsi, rely heavily on certain 
types of ccynmonity facilities to provide .needed le^n- 
ing opportunities— liospi^'^l;5, -schools, I'aw offices, 

-youth^Vi^nters, dental clinics, planetTariums, scien- 
tific laboratories; "and C;{:^u^ity social service agen- 
cies • Cbnsitieratr^e* staff tim^ms ^req^eritly required 
to make -ini tial 'contact^' and t^^arrange for student 
involvement. - Contact must ^lii^ii^ be maintained? 

.,eveii when no students afg*^u^tf a facility. In some 
instances, -students f ail* cfo BB»let^ learning agree- 
ments: involving, such* faoiiitiM,\reguirlng ^additional 
staf f^^time Jjp ensure contiiTuecSpboperatiofl; - 

, It: is now -recognized that 'effective use of . 
* learnirig r^gources requires Special • skil'ls, especially 
in individualized, , contract apgroach^; speci*iists 
in learning resources need to be "resourceful" people.* 
Althougiv sope proqzi^Sr haVe charged cCunjpelors^ full- 
-time and par tj-tijne^ faculty, an:d adninlstxmtive staff ' 
with responsibility i^r difevel6plng'*lea?:i¥ing resources / 
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this function is becoming increasingly specialized, 
requiring programs to establish specially organized 
units responsible^ for this area. All three of the 
individualized study programs in new institutions 
have established special divisions and hired special 
staff- in the area of resource development. 

The'rcjle of learning-resource specialiSvJf in- 
volves a wide range" of skills and information — inti- 
mate familiarity with potential, resource persons ^nd 
materials in the program , service area; ;ideally/ occu- 
pational experience 'which has lecf" to contact, with 
local activities and professional groups; competence 
in working with '^11 sorts of educational media, inclu'd- 
^i^g^'films, tapes, \andfte revision ; and the ability to • 
l^ach other .staff and /Students how to meike the inost\ 
* effective use of the/various resources available to \ 
them.- 

Interviews with staff and students in the \n- 
, dlTv^d^ialized study programs revealed that ^ students" ^ \ 
themselves are excellent ' locator^ of learning re- '\ :\ 
spur^^ce^/both for themselves and for other students/; 
Adult's wdrking -students frequently have cc^tacts with , 
^ communit^y professionals either thrpugh their employ- , ' 
ment oi*.;^hrough' community activities, and they may . ^ 
■ well l>e')^ite knowledgeable about local resources . ^ 
such m^^ei^s and libraries. Insofar as individ- . ' \^ 
lia 1 i zed s tody. ^iproglrams. pl^e emphasis on the idea ' 
J, thht tl\e siii^i^Yip should be responsible for his own 

.^educatio!! , tixe\-identificatix>n o£ learrtirtgi resources 
- ^by the student i}^com^s an ini'f)ort^ant pAft\.of the' edu-^ 
, • catiorial^proces"&,'and a stimulus io the development of 
\ genuine indep^enaMce* as a learner'^', , '\ ' 

. '\]/^^\ . ^^v^.. V . • 

'^\ ,. , the ^'^rogramVi.in' our study,. inXsome wgiys.radi- 
^ cally^ different ifroitvpne another- in pohce^t ani; design, 

all. se^m\td b6. prqvici^-ng an^ ef^ctive l^ariiing •€bcpeH|- 
, ence fp^r ijvpst\<>f theik;'. student^^ Thus, "there doe'^.not 
appear .to lie ori^e b^'st '^lue-princb,. f or desf^^n^ arij^xr. . 
tended degre>e pifpg£>&in,v^or fbr a^optirig a Tpa3;ticuiar ./ 
; general ap^roacti; Decisions abou^Vcponteni; ^d.mo^e^. 

o5 instrticti^n agri^ mad^ in t^je lig&'fc. of con6idei:atic^hs' . T 
;abo\it the ^ kinds dlf . studefit^ to be s^if^ed, thfeiif; leai^nibg 
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The degree-by-examination approach also can 
op^n up learning opportunities for a wide variety of 
Students, since there are.no inherent geographical ' 
limitations of the potential areas that can be served 
However, degrees can only ^be offered in areas for 
which examinations §re available, and when new exam- 
inations must be developed before degree offerings 
can be expanded /growth is slow. 



Recruiting and Student Services 

' \ ■ • 

* » \ - • 

The methods fay'whicK our .case study programs 
recruited and admitted students and provided. student • 
services such as orientation and counseling differ con- 
siderably from those in traditional degree programs. 
Begause of the nature of the clientele (often adults 
whc have 'been: out: x)f :schoiol Tof some" timel" andnOie^Tre- 
^uently novel curricula and delivery .systems ad9pteG["-^ 
extended degree programs^ effective Recruitment pro- 
cedures and student services are crucial^ to thte surviv- 
'^al of. such programs. In the course of our study, it 
. became apparent th^t;in many instances certain support 
sf^;3^es, generally not central to the academic heart 
of .tAiditional institutions*, were almost as vital to 
tti6 ongoijjg educational process, 'in extended^ degree 
programs ^ as the curricula and the deliverer systems ; 
»used. ... ' ■ ' ' 

,A service basic to extended degree, programs , 
but only occasionally provided by bo;iventional degree 
programs, is the'^evaluation of students* previous life/ 
work experienc?e for degre.e credit. Siitce this is such 
a core feature of a number of our "^case study- programs, ' 
the movement to assign credit for. prior nonforroal , ac- 
quisition of knowledge ar^ skills i^s discussed^in some 
detail in this chapter. . . • * 

The programs -we studied varied a good' deal ix^ 
the extent to which they, performed such functions as 
recruitment and orientation, and also in how they 
_ structured these activities. Interviews with staff 
and^ students and the data frpm our questionnaire pro- 
vided information on the effectiveness of these kiinds 



Community College of Vermont had been informed by 
articles in the media; and a majority of students 
in the program at Syracuse had been attracted by ad- 
vertisements in the media; 

, In all but a few programs/ about 25 percent ^ 

or more of the students had heard about the program 
from an enrolled student or through pamphlets distri- 
buted by the program. Hearing about the program 
through friends or. family was somewhat less common 
in most programs, with the exceptions of the. Central . 
Michigan, Northern Colorado, and Oklahoma programs, 
and" the*. undergraduate programs offered by The Johns 
Hopkiixs Evening College, employers or employment' 
agencies were rarely sources 'of information in most 
programs, in- these four, "from 21 to' 3S percent of 
the students had learned about the programs at their ' 
work places. In only three programs did a significant 
proportion of students learn about the program from 
a military education or training office, or f rom ^ 
Veterans Administration ^office—the graduate extended 
degree prog^rams offered by Central Michigan, Northern 
Colorado, and the Oklahoma program-.* The above pro- 
portions do not add to 1-00 percent because students 
could check as many responses as desired. 

Over 25 percent of the students in the programs 
offered by Florida International, Miami-Dade, Community 
College of Vermont, and Central Michigan heard about 
the program through prograjn staff themselves, and abdUt 
one in five students at Minnesota Metropolitan and 
Empire State indicated this source^- ^ • 

Empire State College '-s pre-orientation sessions 
serve as an important recruitment device*.. Held once or 
twice a month at the regional learning centers,,, these 
sessions; are open to all interested persons and serve 
to explain Empire State's educational' philosophy and 
program, describe what Empire State expects of its stu- 
dents, spell out the process of applying for admission, 
and more recently, to provide assistance in completing 
the admission: application* 

The Goddard Adult Degree Program illustrate^ 
another type of prfe-orientation recruitment sibrategy. 
Currently enrolled and graduated students residing in 
a number of Northeastern seaboard urban areas '*get 



regularly to exchange ideas. Such, meetings 
are advertised, possible applicants are ir.vitid to 
attend, and occasionally the ADP public rela*-ions 
of-ficer from the Goddard campus travels to the meet- 
ings and meets with potential students. 



PR08LI-MS I.V RECP.VIT^E>It MD ADMISSIONS ' >f 

There "has been much discussion about the re- 
cruitment of "low-access" students into extended degree- 
programs despite widespread contention that such stu- ' 
dents orten need extensive remedial work to prepare / 
them for degree programs. For purposes of discussion, 
we have defined "-low-access" Students as educationall'y 
disadvantaged, Icjs^income, and/or geographically isoV 
lated from available learning- opportunities . " Several 
ot the programs m -our study h^ve attempted to reach' 
such students by actively recruiting in ghetto areaj. 
community -colleges, prisons, factories and industrial 

Pif !lts_'..-§nd. on._Indi an" jieservations . . -Re f leet ing i-ts-' 

original sponsorship .by the U., S. Office of Bconomi^ 
Opportunity, Community College bf Vermont has made the 
pcruitment of low-actess students a high priority' 
Empire State is. attempting to meet the needs of such 
students through a Ne\»-<;areers program and by locating 
satellites m low-income neighborhoods in New York City 
?he programs at Roose^Jt and Johns Hopkins have at- 
tracted some proportions cSf low-income students tir.i- ■ 
manly because they dre located -in large urb^ areas. 

Certain recruitment problems were not unique 
to the case study programs. Like most of the programs 
in our own study, th6 British Open University also 
found that the majority of students it was enrolling 
were from professional, occupations, primarily teach- 
ing, despite its mission to. reach low-access adults, 
such as housewives and blue-coilar workers. As a re- 
sult, British administrators decided to set quotas— 
at least temporarily— for entering s£udeiite;r^and lim- 
ited the- number of students from professional groups. 
Although none of our case study programs has set ^uch 
quotas, this i& one- possible strategy for recruitinq 
particular student cclienteles. 

r.f 1 As. reported in Chapter III, the proportions 
of -low-access students, in most of our case study • 
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programs were relatively low.* One reason was that 
many programs, forced to be self-supporting, were un- 
able to offer their programs at tuition levels low 
enough to attract low-access students, and financial 
aid for such students has rarely been available. Such 
aid has recently been provided in certain extended de- 
gree ^programs ; a state appropriation to the CSUC Ex- 
ternal Degree Program, for example, has led to the 
successful recruitment of students who otherwise would 
have been unable l^o enrolj. ' ^ • . . 

Continuous Admissions, Recruit ing - Students to 
extend^ed .degree pi^ograms can alsp be a problem when 
academic calendars permit admiss.ion only on a quarterly 
or se'me^ster basis. Because such an adml~ssi,ons practice 
can seriously Reduce program f lexibilit^^^^^tudents are 
sometimes recruited and admitted on a .con^rxmiou^^or^ 
ye^r-round basis. If a desired' subject concentirati^ 
and/or faculty member is not available at the partic- 
ular t-i-me -of -enrollment r ^~ student may-J^e ^ admit,t,e<i. any- _ 
way and given the opportunity ito^do preparatory work 
and often to par4^ipate in ori^t^tWn . Activities of 
various kinds. CorTt^uous admisSdons> J:iowever , may 
create a variety of problems, not the least of them in 
budgeting and operations . ^ . . ' , 

During the "^urse of "our study, for a variety 
of reasons', several program^ which had initially in- 
stituted continu6us admissions were considering chang- 
ing to quarterly schemes. Staff members had found that 
year-round admission created a great deal of paperwork, 
made the orientation of students a cpatinuing and stren- 
uous activity, and Ai^cpef^s^ the complexity of design- 3 
ing programs. In addition^; . institutional accounting 
and business offices wantet^ laore standardization of the 
admissions process . / i 

Continuous admissions alspr ca^i'^create problems 
related to th^ schedtiling "o?' on-campus seminars and in- 
.-'"dependent study periods in liberal, studies programs. 
These -progirams frequently make a special effort to get 
students started- on their degre^r work as early as posf- 
sible after admission?' Some begin with ^> required sem- . 
inar; others with a period of independent study. In 
- cases where admission i>s continuous and students enter - 
at ^times that are incom^atibie with , pre-established ^ 
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' S^oni^M*"^^^ ^^^^ ^"^"d ^ seminaNihh- 

out completing .the prerequisite independent study£i 
or vice versa J . ^ 

: 4,-f 

nff^r r^r.l^'^^''^^''^^^^^^ study programs,, which frequently. 
• relaLn f" kV"""^ admissions, have different kindl of ^ ^ 

period n? ? '"^\-?°'"^^"'"^^ students must wait s5me ' 
\° ^^"^^ "'"^'^^ ^^^^^ membei: with skills in the 

student's area of interest is , free to work with him 

in other cases, the profclem is one. of capacity enJSil- 
•no?5d ^hJ^"nf ir^"""^ ceTrt«ac.or unit. I;^ should be 
delav J^^^°fJhose programs, in which thl?e had been a 

ized ^^issions process, in on<fy two individual- 

ilporfSat^JSIv"^^ h'? " "gnificant^ number of students. 
InH 1^ u^^- ^^'^ ^° "^-^^^ between applying 

^o?. M r^^^.^^^^''"^"^ studies" (25 percent ajy^^e- 
?i-^nan "''^ ^ ^" ^"'^ percent ;at Florida Interna- " 

'^M.Hv ^ff°"^ Zi extended-6ai^p\s~^ograms in oujr ' 
- t-udy ^ offers 'theT^ontinudus- adhirs%onTipti^n7 iincr " 
most rely on regularly scheduled cLsses which do not 

llTilty<Tr,T^-'^^'''t'^'^^- students ' 

"i^^^ ^^Vn work on a degree ttogram in "mid- ' 

s^vp;.i^''f ^"'"etimes provide alternatives-. 

Unl?ersi?v l T''"'' .University programs within the 

university of , Cali-f ornia system encdurage students to 
prepare for their degre? work by' enrolling in prere- 
quisite or other course^ offered in^iJeLiJy^ExKn- .- 
sion programs For ex^ple, the Executive MBA p"- ' 

of^u^?rtP^2 "•^^^^'^ theUerkeley School 

■ cLf t Administration allows sti dents to complete 
several ,prereq?a.isite courses which aie routinely of- 
fered .through pnive,rsi|:y ExtensipV Afid at the Uni- 
f?nH^;L° ^f°fnia's Davis campus">. numerous students 
It u tl "^yiinto the Extended Univ^ity program ^- 
through the Extension .'Division, in pa:' • 
the extension program 'Jhd the- Extended 
gram ^are administered , by the Division 
Learning. ' ' 



Although in'tihe Central Michigan and Nor the 



t because both 

University pro-; 
of Extended 



Colorado programs coiirses ^are pre-sdhefiuled within a 
, six-month period, coirse offerings areldesigned in ■ • > ^ 

" dk^'^^^;•^°'''"^''^^"''•^"^^°"^^^"^h ashntensive' three- 
day seminars and weekend meetings over la period of sev- - 
eral months). iVi addition, therr-HuTrlrula are ' ■ 




constructed so that required courses may be taken in 
any order considerably more flexible arrangement 
than mosjz^ther extended-campus programs offer, and 
one wli^' undoubtedly " serves as an attraction. 

Institutions such as Central Michigan and^ 
northern Colorado r which offer pirograms in widely 
'dispersed geographic locations r still encountered 
another kind of recruiting problem because after one 
or two classes have graduated, the need for a specific 
?ree program in a . particular locale may have been 
It may then be necessary to move program offer- 
jother geograjJhic area. Even institutions 
of fer §>tended degree' programs to special clien- 
their immediate 'service regions may 
^^if icult to' recruit new students if /the heed 
^in programs is gradually reduced as the major- 
peoglc in these target groups are served.- 



if . 

^ New institutions offering extenl&ed degrae pro- 
grams face certain recr^it-ing problems genepraily not 
of concern to programs housed in established institu- 
tions. Potential students-rare ly question the credi- 
bility of a degree offered by an established institu-^ 
ti-oft-r— wi^ereas they may cFTallenge the credibility of , 
one offered by a new institution. Furthe^/ insofar 
as programs in, existing i nsLi ' Lu tions use ^ither the 
extended-campus or the liberal studies ap^^roach, cur- 
ripular and 'degree requirements are prescribed, making 
it easier-^^-explain to students what is expected of 
ithem. In contrast7 the three new institutions in our 
study all emphasize the individualized study approach, 
which by its very nature requires that time and ef- 
fort be spent making . certain that potential students- 
clearly understand program requirements and expecta- • 
tions Case study data-did indicate, however, that,^ 
new institutions have .their own special appeal ^o^u- 
dents who do not want-,a-- highly structured educ^onal. 
program . 




\mO DOES -THE- 'RECRUITING AND ADMITTim? 

With respect to the que^on of who should be| 
-harged with the responsibili^ for recruiting 
/.mating students, g.n interv^ws ^^st of ^the staf f in n 
proiams housed in exis±itfq institutions felt that f 
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fn^y^t^ admissions is more adequately done by 

individuals closely associated with the extended- de- 
gree programs than by regular institutional staff, 
such as information and admissions officers or regis- 
trars. This did not mean that other staff in an in- 
stitution should be automatically bypassed; our inter- 
viewers recognized that regular staff frequently have 
well-established channels of communication with the 
general public. In programs administered by continu- - 
• ing education units,, however, those handling recrGit- ' 
ment and admissions" were likel^^ to be charged withe 
this responsibility/ forajiumb^^ — 
in addition to the -Hytenorerdigree program. And some'^--. 
case study programs, which were newly created units 

"-..within existing institutions had special staff as- 
signed to the progra«( in the regular, admissions o*ffice. 
Generally spea]?ing ^-hough", given the distinctive 
c» extended dc^-ree programs, we ob- * 

served that those who are' most familiar With the pro- 
grams and their target clientele were best able to 

_,_55Yi?£ effective recryj^^^ 

ORIENTATION i 

It is generally agreed that the information 
anji -counseling needs of students in extended degree '' 
prograihs are different from those of traditional,' on- 
campus students. We identified four major reasons for 
this : . .1) The educational offerings in such programs 
are frequently quite novel, 2) exten4ed degree, stu- ^ 
.dents being.older, can be expecte^to' have more com- 
plex lives^and relationships, 3) iany adults,' have been 
ayay from, formal education for sonte time, arid>'4) adults 
frequently have greater Iiome and job responsibilities • 
to\^doveta-il.with their educational activities. 

« 

, In some respects,- it is difficult to distin- 

guish between orientation and couns^eling, since orien- 
tatidn -in extended xieg^ee-prtrg'Tains may be considered 
a font of counseling. Nonetheless, the task of ori- 
enting\ newly admitted studeiits to extended -(Jegree 
.programs is sufficiently distinctive to comment on 
It separately, Orienta^i?^ ^p;,5^,^dures in our case ■ 
study programs varied ,f rom qu^fe- minimal, to extensive 
informal or formal efforts, and was bffered on a group 
basj.s art individualized, one-to-one basis, or a com- 
bination x5r the two. . . - • 




I' 
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Not surprisingly, in comparison with Individ- 
ualized study programs, we found that extended-campus 
programs provide relatively minimal orientation for 
newly admitted students* Previous educational experi- 
ence has prepared most extended-campus program stu- 
dents for conventional classroom study and prescribed 
curricula and degree requirements, whereas contracted 
study and the use of alternative learning resources 
are unfamiliar to mosj. students, often requiring con- 
siderable orientation effort. Orientation procedures 
in lib*eral studies programs vary. In addition to 
irndiyidualized contact between faculty member and 
student,^~lTi some cases orientation is part of the 
first required seminar, thus becoming in one sense 
part of the. actual instructional process. Then again, 
detailed orientation handbooks sometimes are prepared 
for students and discussed in orientation conferences. 

STUDENTS* .RESPONSE TO ORIENTATION 

' In the questionnaire survey, students were 
asked to indicate the extent < to which th^ir need for 
an orientation program to prepare them ^for their study 
had been met. It can be seen from the responses sum-' 
marized in Figure 9 that a large proportion of stu- 
dents in certain programs had not felt any need for 
orientation. This is true of graduate students in The 
Johns Hopkias program (and only to a somewhat lesser 
extent of undergraduates there) , graduate students at 
Central Michigan, students at Florida International, 
and students at the Community Colleg^ of Vermont. 

' / • - 

There are several possibles/interpretations of \ 

these- responses. Many students in^ conventional 
evening college program, such as th^at Johns Hop- 
kins, are pursuing a degree .oiVirf!5urSe-by-course 
basis/ requirements in graduate degree programs are ^ 
generally quite specific and clear-cut; and graduate 
students are already Very well-socialized into a^ar • 
demia. The large number of External Degree. Program 
students at Flo^ida*^ international who- "dia not need 
orientation might l/ave reflected the fa<rt: that stu- 
dents there are older, and also that while the. educa- 
tional program is individualized/ the subject-area 
options are fairly traditional and specialized. One 
way to -account for the large nuhber of Conununity 
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College of Vermont studjfents who Checked thef^did ,not 
need" category is that/at the time of our Study the 
majority of them were /not involved in ade^^e program. 

^ Not only 'dal^he extended-cad^ programs gen- 

erally provide only minimal orientation procedures, but 
with the exception of ^ the Roosevelt Bachelor of General 
Studies program, ' proper tionatfely more students in the 
extended-campu^ programs tl:^an in programs of the other* 
two approacshes ' responded i^t\ the survey that they "did 
ndt need"^ an orientation progranu Although one might 
expect a greater need for orientation in geographically 
dispersed eXtended-campus programs such as those of- 
fered by Central Michigan ^and Noirtharn Colorado, actu- 
ally, some information is provided in these .programs by 
education officers ^t military locations, personnel and 
training officers in industrial plants, and staff mem- 

/^ber^-in regional program offices. Program staff and' 
Nbrthe;rn Colorado faculty are the; major sources of in- 

^ formation for new students. In Addition , .students lo- 
cated at a particular military or industrial site also 
frequently provide orientation services for one another 

'•^ Opinions of students at Empire State are not 
incllp^ed^in Figure 9 because ESC conducted its own stu- 
dent ^survey and did n«)t ask a comparable question. How 
ever , ''^ESC • s survey data revealed that orientation Ses- 
sions (conducted differently at ^ the various learning ^ 
centers) provifed students with a chance to meet several 
mentors (54 percent) , gave them a better idea of the 
educational program (48 percent) and of procedures to, 
follow (46 percent), and stimulated new ideas wbout , 
what they could learn (46 percent) . Only one J5i eight 
ESC studetits responded negatively to the orientation 
procedures. ' ' 

^OME ORIENTATION OPTIONS 

The following elaboration of the orier^tion 
provisions in some of our case study programs^ illus- -A 
trate^ both a variety of procedural and structural op* 
tions and also possible problems that cap^arise in at^ 
^^^tempts to supply this particular studei>t service. 

" ' vUht Minnesota Metropolitan t^ primary ^purpos.e 
of ori^ij^tl^n is^4o help a studept deyerlop his • 
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educational pact. ' MM5C staff -have always put consid- ' 
Arable emphasis on th-^ir formal orientation process, * 
'and i^MSC sharpened its orientation procedure because 
many students were taking too long to develop their 
pacts. It alsX), became clear that some students did 
riot really understand what was expected of them, and 
that pacts differed greatly in forjTia\. The ori^enta- 
tion procedure undenwenl* further revision until it 
became ^a formal, ^30 contra cj^-hour course on "individ-. 
"iiaii^ed educati(5nal pl^anrfing,." which is'xcreditable . ^ 
towar^^--fe^J^degr^ In a very real sense% oriehtatioh 
at MMSC hasT:7©cQme the first phase of , the instruction- 
al process; ' - 

, At Empire Stater'^here problems similar to ' 
those at Minn^ota Metropolitan emerged^in the pro- 
'cess ^f 'guiding students ik the d^vfelopment df .. their 
iearriing,.^contracts , orienliation proce^uYes.jS^ary among * 
learning c^n4;ers. In sOTfe cases, 6rientation^l^^ 
day-long af f air>-^ocusi/fg on familiarizing ^tudents^ 
with the inissioi? of ^e/institut'^on and bringing stu- 
dents and prospective/mentors together. Later, mentor 
and student' develop /the basic contract. Other centers 
have two-week orienftation sessions' during wfiich sev- 
eral workshops arer held oh' i^ch matters as jt^iting con- 
tracts^ preparing portfolios, and identifyingi learning 
resources . ^ 

Both^Brock'pQr& and Roosevelt re^quire student 
participation in ."en/ollment seminars" or "pro-seminars" 
in wHich student's' prior learning i-s assessed, place- 
ment decisiojts are, made, advice is. given about program 
options, anc the studeji^s* general orientation or r^- 
orierVtatijOR to academic work is begA. At\ Brodkport 
a complete academic plana is develop^" 
cial Wunseling sessipns-in which/p: 
exp^ilf^ence is' reviewed, past ^trar^cri> 
arp^e^vaXuated for credit-, and a/deygre 

>tat>iisl;ied. Somewhat inore of/these 
"in' the pt^er liberal" studies c^ograms reported that the 
otientati^m process met thei/ ne^eds either "much" or 
../'sorne.-^' Y - ' / ' ^ ' • 

rientation is .primarily in- 
.lustirated byVfthe^' procedures 
Lorida Interriati^n»al programs, 
the Mi^mi-Dad^^Jjife Lab program 



^lOUS 



g two spe- 
s life/worJs^:^,.^ 
ts and test:''"scores 
program plan is 
students tjian those 



'^^o'feher type^of 
dxvidualized and can be 
^niil the Miaitti-Dadfe' and 
film and a tape abox^ft 
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are avail-able ,^^but no formal orientation meetiirgs are . 

'J^eld. Students Team about th^, program through in- . • 
fprmal "rap sessions" and discussions with ^taff pro- 
grammers who serve as advisory. On the other hand, at 
Miami-Dale's neighboring institution, Florida Inter- 
national, each ExteSrnal Degree Program student spends 
at l^ast half; a da^- with his 'faculty advisor and a 
staff member, f^j^om the program office, *at' which time 
orientation to' the program and development of an'^^u- 

'cational contract is begun. . ' ' ' ' ^ 



STAFF RB6P0:tSz TO ORIEUTATlO^i - - ^ \ 

< When sta€f in more than half of the canse^ 
stQdy programs were asked in the survey w>iethcr a 
be^tter 9^'ier>tatiorr'pl:ogram wbuld%improve the educa*- 
tio'nal ^counseling services to the student;' a^majority . 
in ea6h'pr6g/am-s^id that:^it would. Bpth 'interview 

\ahd ^survey data, sugges^ed^^that whi^» bpth'-ctgSf and 
student's in most programj^"* were somewhat satisfied with 

"orFel^atTbn ''pl^^ , "both^f elfth%fe '^fia"?" iooW^ot 

impi?bvemen1i» , . • 



Responsibility £or orienting 'ne,w stifee^nts (on 

"^a! formal <3r"^in^rmal«> l?asis)'^,was placed with prqgfaro 
staf f*^in'Virt>a^lly •aJl o'f our jcase study ^jrogrelms... As"- 
iii recruiting., -.conducting or i^en-tation sessions requires- 

•a familiarity with fitograift details which only^" insiders" 
share, and pf^ograms" whidh Orient students oh an indi- 
vidualized ba'^is" genetal^ly char^ge their own faculty 
.and/pr administratiye staff *wi^h the taskT ^Programs 

^.tbat «>ffer group oriehtaCtion sessiqiis may also use' ad'- \ 
vjunct staff rin this papacity, ' ^nd ^Weral programs in-^ 
vQlve 'currently enxoJLled ai>d/6r graduated students \ 

. either >5ormally^ informally . in orientation procedures. 

' - r COTiparable data were not. available for ^taff In the- 
|>rogr^uns at Northern Colorado,, University of California, Empire 
S.tate, Mirinesbta Me^tsropolitan, Community College of Vetitkont, 
•jrgnjtr^l Michigan , and. Miaini7Dad€Q * ^ ' 



COUNSELING ' , * ' ' ' ' ^. " ' , \ 

As indicated earlier, - the fine line between 
orientation and counseling is not always discernible ^ 
Butr* regardless of the. extent to .which an extended de-* 
gree program provides brienrtatioji for newly admitted' Vi* 
students to ensure an ^asy entrance into a program-, 
both faculty and student - interview -and ^survey data 
'revealed a clear need to ptovide students ^with <ioh- 
siderable guidance and assistance as -they progr-ess ^ 
through -a program. Extended degree program students, 
do encounter problems in the. coyrse of ' their degree-/ 
work.- Some difficulties stem fr^m the particular 
nature of a program — for example,, isolation during 
independent* study or difficulty in developing learning, 
contracts and secifring necessary learning resource's. 
Other problems, such as those related to returning to 
college after an absence of some years, or balancing 
academic, joj?, and home .responsibilities, were conimd^li 
across programs. * " ^ , 



In general, the stXadent n^d ^f or counseling 
was recognized by. staff at aJ.1 levels in ourxKiase 
study .program's, • All the. programs made some ptovi- 
' sions for 'counseling, -although -their, extent and nature 
varied by program.. In those programs , surveyed, from 
52. to 79 percent of ,the staff in all but three pro- > 
grams said that' "provisions^ and ^arrangeiAents 'for ad- 
vising and counseling students" constituted a problem 
of some magnitude, although only a small proportJ^m 
thought it was a "ser'iQus*'- problem. . - 



' STUDENTS' RBSPOSSE^ TO COUNSELING * 

. * * Our ^stud^nt survey revealed some important , 
_f indings about student perceptions- of the need for ' 

^s.^ and'.,the -value of dobh^elin^; tee^ Table 11). It is^ 
.evident^ frbm this table that across all progr^s,' 

^ many , more studejxts repbrted a- ii^ed f or- academiB'' ^ 
'Counseling* (sometimes r;efe2^red to as advising") tk^ 
for either^ personal or vocational counseling. Fewer' 

" ^ students reported needing vocational' counseling ^h^» 
Other kinds' of- courfseling^ 1 There .was 'substantial 
variaticStvaanppg programs *about the need fox academic - 
.^couns'eling. In comparison with .the' other case study* 

^ - programs^ significantly' more« of ' tHe^ studeats .surveyed 



TABLE 11 



S7UDEWTS WHO FELT THEIR NEEDS WERE MET .OR FELT NO NEED FOU 
THE 'availability OF ACADEMIC, P£?^0I4AL, AJ^D VOCATIC^IAL 
C01JNSELIJU3, BY PROGRAM, IN PERCENTAGES 



^'Programs 



Academic' 



Availability of counseling' 
Persopal 



• Vocational 



Need 
met 



Did-, . 

not 

'need 



Need 
met 



Did 
not 
need 



- Did 
Me^ed not 
met .need 



liberal studies 



^OlcIalioraaBCS 7" 
Brockport BA/LS ♦ 
Syracuse ISDP 

Extended'cdmpus 

. -Roosev^t,BCSS ' 
' Hopkins ^fc- \ _ 
. C. Michigan,. IPCD/ 

Hopkins- Ecfe 
' C, Michigan„IP4^-; 

Individualized stddg -\ 

' Florida Int . EDP 
Goddard%j|)P» . 

Minnesota >!etro» 
i!iami-Dade- L;*"" 
CC Veraont ' 



- i' 



-85- 
87 
88 



il^3: • 
'235 

. 331 



60- 
•355 
249 



-5— 
6^. 



62 



-15— 
13- 
'31 , 



-i-7- 
30 
14 



46 
65 







- 4 ^ 


72\ 


21 


43 


^ 41 






•22 


y 40 ' 


. 41; 




' -^7 




^ 'la. 


5, 


59 


14 / 


. . 






. - 62 


28 


. .. ^ 28 ' 




i4* 


72 


-81 


1 


.63 




C 54 ^ 








' i 


























* 88 


5' 


;; 65^ 


> ;25 * 








77 


13. 




'-,•'26'' 


' 31 . 


. 49 




89 


'3' 


. ^8 • 


23 


55 


' ?9 




90 


3 


86 « 


' 8 ; 


52 


.36 




• 54 

* 


31 


^ ' 


35 


15 


44. 



^ Pe'toentafges not shown^ f or needs met "Not at all** -and no response. 
^Graduate students. \' - . 



Sources Student Survey, Spring 1974. 



Capproxirnately 25. percent) in The Evening College, at 
Johns Hopkins (both graduate and under'graduate stu- 
dents) /and at the Community College o'f Vermont' indi- 
cated they did not need academic coun^ling. 

Despite the high percentage of students who. 
said they did not ,need_ybcationa*l counseling, as com- 
pared with their expressed need for the other tworkinds 
of counseling. Table 11 shows the. great variation on 
this item a^cross .programs. More im^jortantly ; a sub- 
stantial percentage of students (frpm 23 to 70?p,ercent) 
in every program did perceive such' a need. It'should 
also.-bi^ .noted that, ' although nat* ^shown in the table, 
somewhat more,. students in many o^ the programs -felt 
their need for vocatiojial <:ounseling had Jio^^been met - - 
"at all." This was a,s high as 25" peltrc^nt • ia one pro- 
giram? -^wher^as across all 'programs^ nb^ more than 15 ^r^*^ 
cent felt sfmriarLy- dis.satisf ied wijth/tlie •availability ' 
of academic and personal 'bbuns"^i^Ttg^-~--:c^ 

In -a number o^ ^interviews, ^prggrarrt'staff •-re^ • 
ported that prospective studeijts sometimes had second 
thoughts about returning -to -college^ even^ afte^r- ^bi[^l.,J^;_ 
had been admitted into^a program;'-' 'Spmp students' had |" , 
not studied fox ^ long time and"' worried that ttfey-might^ 
be "out of place" or "tob old", to l^arn anything new. 
Staff in'.several progreuns mak'e it a point to--r^assu3^,' • 
entering students that it is possible --for^ thernvtOvb^ 
Successful stiidents. * Staff Supportiveness is espe- ' 
cialiy cruci-?! in the f ifs^^ew ^weeks or months- in ah 
extended degree .prograjn^for it is durihg this, perijod^ ' 
that* students are most^iik^Iy to become discouraged r^'*' 
and Uisc'ontinue their^tudies. Interviews; with , staf^ 
indicated 'that oncp^eyond the , first hurdle — be it a ; 
learning; cont^apt^ a resident seminar, or a tentf of 
/course -work — -"Students are, likely to continue their 
studies. until they complete the degree requirements*, 

-♦^OveE: thteerrburths of ,the. staff in each pro- ' : 
gram surveyed, with ihe except'ion of the Coraimiriity * 
College /of Vermont, where most students vere not in 
•a degree ^rqgr^,' identified .student anxiety- abput 
what j^as expected df thiem as^ a problem. " TaUDle 12 
l^sts severa'l kinds of difficulties students reported 
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encountering during their participation in extended 
degree /orograms . A sign-ificant proportion in nearly 
every /program • reported difficulties that indicated a 
need ^or readily available counseling. Approximately 
onfe I'n ten students reported that as a result .of par- 
ticipation in the extended degree program, they "de- 
veloped problems with their family," and staff members 
werre aware that although some ^students got strong sup- 
port for their academic work f^pm their -spouses and 
cijildreri, resistance from home was evidentlva serious, 
i^pblem for a number. of students. A significant pro- 
portion of S-tudents also indicated they had di£fv^lty 
/"getting used to studying again," and approximaterjy^i 
/ha]*f of the students in the programs at' Oklahoma,. 
, Syracuse^ and,,Minftesota Metropolitan reported that 
- "gettirfg-" started" was also a problem, a feeling shared 
by at >j&ast some students in all- oth,er programs , 

Four-Qiit of ffve. staff member^s.in BVjary pro- 
gram, surveyed recognized i:hat most studerits'dn ex- 
tended degree programs had home arid job responsibiSL- 
^Xlii-esV -^d« that^- oollege work" had'-^-be -fitted- into -odd' 
Kours. Many students--although fewer than might have 
been expected — reported/ having^ had difficulty "fitting 
my studies or coui^ses into my. schedule**; '(Table 12). ' - 
The ex-ceptionally high ''pero^ntag*es in the Oklahom^-^^ 

,^^ajid Syracuse- programs^ight have reflected problems^ 
r^-iajted ^tp the scheduling "^of their resident seminars. . 
Diffic^-ty "completing some, of my, studies" was evicjent- 
ly- afi^;g^x?iaily* seripus problem, at Syracujse* and one - 

~ "-tha^tr^fneystaf f responded to' by changing "to a trimester 
cal^dair. By bre/aking up the itiaepetxdent study pef^odi 
into shopfe€r, blocks of^ time, students 'attended more' 
residenii seminars, and thus were more often on campus, 

••"^wji^e- faculty' support ^as* avail-able.- . . - " . . 

^\-WWip^S THE COl/NSBtlNG? • ' 

'It is* of s.ome"^'in}:ere$t that programs: housed in 
existing institutions rarely used' the^etvioes-'Of ^regu- 
lar^ crampus sjtudenii personnel , or cpju(riseiing staff *al-- 
tholigh these _wefe- open ta the* extended- d^^ree students,^ 
.in several cxf- the-casd-'study programs. At/Brockport,^'^'' 
.^ra^raia staff were so attentive to students*- co'tmse^^ 
^ ing nel^ds that althou,gh .the program liad its^o>m cqx^C- , 

selor, the staff- also' put) lici^d the ai\raTlabilitJ^p'f 
;'*^he- regular on^^dSmpus* ('counseling center ♦ > ■ * 



There are several reasons why institutional 
counseling services are not tapped more: Extended 
degree students are often older than regular students 
and have different counseling needs ^ such students 
are often located geographically distant from the 
campus; and many extended degree program 'administra- , 
tors prefer to have a "one-stop information "tenter''^ 
which provides comprehensive services, including 
.counseling. • 

In a number of programs, administrative -staff 
do most of the counseling . »^ ETxcept for "advice regard- 
ing independent study provided by f.aculty advisers, 
this 'pattern is common in the liberal studies programs 
The two large geographically-dispersed extended-campus 
programs either send specially trained faculty to the 
field or use administrative staff stationed at field 
sitek. In ^the individualized ^tudy programs it ,is al- 
most inevitable that regular faculty carry out* a sig'- 
nifijcant share of the counseling task because of the 
ohe-'to-one emphasis' 'in such programs. At Community 
Colieg^~of ~^Tmonl&~, "TTov^^ stTafr^wfio c6uns"er~ae^ 

g'r'^e students have no instructional res6onsibilities 
whatsoever - • - 

r* ^ Personal counseling -n^eds evidently receive 

considerable a*ttenti'on in individualized study pro- , 
grams. In a report on Empire State College mentors 
-%l'913b), for example, 'it was recog-nized that part of^ 
a mentor's role included discussing 'personal problem^/ 
such as marital jdifficulfies^ that might be disturb-/^ 
ing^a student i , 

i . * • 

' . . .while, these -matte^TS probably should jiot- 
^' enter tjtie academic relationship, apparently 
' it is pf fen necessary to list^h . to - students *•* 
about these things before serious 'academic 
discussions are *po$sible . ' 

Students turn- to mentors, because a* faculty member is. 
tHe extended degree 'student • s closest contact in ,a 
pr.ogram. Thus,- it is-hardly surpxi^ing. that faculty . 
are often expected to. handle studenr problems that'go 
beyo'nd those r^^ted to instruction and learning. 



_ : The majority of . staff in most o^ the ten pro-*'*- 
grajjis surveyedrt4feit that special tr acing for academic 
staff in academic advising would be^elp-tul, " In these 
same programs J far fewer of the s^ff — definitely a 
minority—thought that theX^jir^ing would improve 
counseling services; ^reducing the present workload 
,of the. academic staff to allow them to do more 'educa 
tional counsela;ng; having more of . the educational 
seling done by the admiiiistl:ativ€'\staf f ; "or havin^ « 
special staff for educational counseling. ^ Neariy half 
of the staff in the programs at Roosevelt, Florida- In- 
ternational, and the California State b^ii^e^ity "and 
Colleges system' favored^i^>ng ^ special staff for coiin- 
^ seling, as did the adjunct facility -tn the programs at ' 
'Johns Hopkins and Goddard,,, 
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ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR LEARNING' . 

AS indicated in Table 2 (Chapter III) many' 
^udents in extended degree programs have had a ^^variety 
~of~~formHl-a:ndf-liTrofma^ "7 
leaving high school. Some of .the* differences in ^pe-- 
rience stem 'from greater exposure to adult oppartunijti«s : 
work, raising cjiildrerr, civic and volunteer activities.-^ 
But many men and women also have amassed college cred- 
it from av large numb§r of institutioriB without ev^'r hav--' 
^ ing been in one location long enough to earn a dedree. 

Ti^di4:ionafiyv^ colleges and universi tier's -have 
accepted some if not ail of the transcript credit earni^d 
in other accrediteji insti tutions\of higher eSucation as 
long as the credit, represented courses that were -com- 
patible with program degree requirements, .and so* long ^ 
-as it was within the maximum amount .imposed by residency 
r,equir-ement^. Since Wprld War .II, certain formal educa- 
^ tioi^ and training experiences offered in the armed serv- 
^ices, as well as 'standardized examinations <for example, - 
"the CI^EP) , ^ave been recognized for advanced -placement ■ 
• PHrposes, More xecejitly, some insti^utions^v including * 



1/1 •• • 

At ^ohns Hopkins', "Central Mrchigan," Roosevelt, Oklahoma, ' 
Brockport, 'Syracwse/ glorida International , .Miami-Dade, ■ Goddard, 
and the progiraift offered by the California State^niiersity and 
Colleges ^stem. •. . . ' ' ' . ' % 

» ' . ^ " "... / * • * . " *f " ^ 

\. ' • •• - ^ V * 



ten of those in onr study, have begun to experiment 
with granting credit (or recognizing competency) 'for 
•nojaformal li"fe/wofk experiences. ;^ ^ 

Our investigation' of the ways in which -our 
case study programs -assessed prior learning and 
awarded credit by speci;al assessment of life/work 
experiences is supplemented by the more intensely 
focused^wprk in this area of the Cooperative AssesSr 
ment of Experrential Learning (GAEL) project and t^e_ 
recently published book -by Meyer (1975), which offers 
a fairly exhaustive account of policies and prac- 

tices of numerous extended degree programs, including 
a number of our case study progranvs^, \ 

Ten extended" d'egreeprog rams in our study 



recognize or grant ^cir^^t for past experiential- learn- 
ing gained putside of - formal educatioijal channels. Of 
these ten programs, seven aret housed within existing 
institutions, and only one of the§^ institutions'/ - 
Florida International University, gives students i;i . 
some of i ts le^uldi on-camptis programs any credit ,ifor 
life and work experiences. 



Policies, and practices * regarding transfer *and^ 
.the' assessment and 'granting of cfredit differed sub-* 
stantially among the programs in our study .programs' 
varied whether credit, was awarded at t^e-iseginning'of 
a student's program or' later on^^^JLn-'^Hie ways - in which 
prior learning was evaluatedj^^-^^Tthe maximum am^ount 
of credit they stipulated-^doiald be given; and in the 
criteria used to j u,di[r^ ^he t he r '"gred i t was warranted. 



HOW THE PROGRAMS AWARD CREDIT FOR PJilOR LEARNINC^^ / ' ^ 

' ^ Tiye probl-em ot incorporating '-past learning 
from- previpus course work or life/work experience into , 
the degree program is compli^cated^,by the various ways * 
-in which programs define "credit" or measure progress 
towards the ^degree: Extended- campus prograiris use the 

Mtional'.cr^dit ' hour; Empire State measures stu- 
dent progress in terms of,. months completed; Minnesota ,^ 
MeJtxopolitan and i-hp>^ rnni ^p-i tyrr nll ege'^of 'Vermoilt an 
"terms of competenci^. mastered; arid the liberal studies 
pr<5grams '.in terms 'of ^'^reas " of sLu dv ' completed or " ^ 
disciplinary subjects raasteared."^. , - 
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The Bxtended-Zcampus .Progz:ams ,^ Transcript credit r§ 
accepted and applied toward course requirements by The- 
Jonn§ Hopkins Evening .College and by the two Calij£ofma 
syste6i programs. With rare exceptions, hbweve^fthese 
programs give no formal credit for past experiential 
learning. Roosevelt's BGS progran^. is designed With the 
view that 'adults attracted. .to th/s program would enter 

•with the equivalent of a year or two of college credit 
for their adult life/work experiences, and conse- 
quently, Roosevelt's Bacli>lor of General Studi-es pro-' 
gram i«s time^-shortened, requiring successful completion 
of 90 semester hours for the degree rather than the 12.0 
semester hours required in 'the university's other pxo-- 
•^rams. Only the Centra; Michigan and Northern Colorado 
programs in this approach category routinely grant-* ^ 
credit based on sf^ecial assessment of past life and_ 
work experiences. Generally, credit is awarded after 
a. review of each student's petition by a special f ac- 
ulty team in consultation with the department in which 

• the,,stud,ent is taking hi^ major. ' Both programs permit 
„ai^EmxJ.ma.t^y_onarhalf„.of-^ 
this- ^fafefiion, and recognize' cred^it earned thorough for- 
mal and Informal learning experiences in various com- 
binations. 

. The^ Liberal, studies Programs, The. liberal studies 
programs were originally designed with'put any provi- 
sion for giving substantial credit for prior learning. 
A coherent curriculum, was developed, and it; was anti- 
cipated that either prospective students. would not, have 
had any college work, or that their studies would^have 
taken place so long ago tha't the material was worth 
repeating, g'taff soon:. realized , however, that some 
kind of recognition of prior learning vas necessary , 
because.majiy^f their, stjadents had acquired college 
credit...«t}d yeVe eager to - acc elerate their progress 
^tpvf^ds the degree. 

In Oklahoma's'-^ffachejor^bf. Liberal Studies pro- 
gram^ recognition oFlpTHVibus learning is ^infofmally 
incorporated ^by reducing, "Some of 'the area independent 
s'tudy or by allowing a student to skip directly to an 
examination, although seminar work is still required, i 
Tha.^klahom^ program also recently devised a specidl ' * 
option^ for students* who have earned associate degr^ees. 
'Faculty in Syracuse '^S. ISDP have sop^ietimes examined 9l • 
student orally and waived selected .readings once the ^ , 
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student has been in the program for a period of time. 
Of all of the liberal studies programs, only the BA/ 
LS program at Brockport makes an attempt to grant 
some credit for past life/work .experience in the form 
of course equivalents. ' ^ ^! 



The Individualized Study Programs 
Lab, the individualized study programs all have a 



provision 'for incorporating recognit 



Except for Lif^ 



ion of previous 




course work and informal experiential learning into 
their study plans, although almost aiLl have limits . 
on the amou-nt of credit or recognition that would '15e 
awarded.' At the; Community College of Vermont,- the 
competency-based educational program was developed 
with an eye to the documentation of .preyijotis learning — 
botb formal and informal'. Programs limiting themselves 
to upper-division work, as at Florida International 
University, have procedures for^ granting the ^qUiv- 
alen^of junior college transfer status, and the God- 
dard program accepts soirfe transf er credit and grants < 

"".to the equivalent of two cycles of work"* for '"cri- 
tical life experiences." Empire State and Minnesota ^ 
Metropolitan assess student portfolios .^(documenting 
pa^t formal and informal educational eiftperiences and 
make' the assessment: an integral ^art of designing _ 
each student's plan of study. At Minnesota Metro- 
politan, competencies are recognized. At Empire 
State, mopths^ of advanced standing; are granted, ^t 
Florida International, program staff 3:ecomme4d the 
awarding of credit in the process of designing tli^e 
student's plan of study ^ Special assessment teams 
•and- faculty <^ mentor review committees are used at 
Empire State and Minnesota Metropolitan. 

While the' New York Regents External Degree ^ 
i^rogram recognizes course credit from institutions - 
of higher education, special' arrangements also can 
be made for assessing learning from life and work 
experience. Assessments might take the form of -an^" 
oral examination or a performance e>camination ^as^i-n" 
the case of dande, for example) before a selject^ac- 
ulty committee / or it might consist of a -ifeView of " 
supportive documents indicating' skills or learning . 
acquired: . ' • - ' , ^ 



Case study programs tha^t offer assessflient of 
prior leaijning services, particularly the individual-* 
iz'^d programs, encountered considerable difficulty in 
developing a consistent set of criteria apd standard- 
ized procedures for awarding this credit, and more im- 
portantly, in determioifig how this recognition should - 
be incorporated into the student's degree' program. 

At one Empire State learning center, the fol- 
lowing example was given to indicate some of the, dif- 
ficulties . A student applicant had asked for the max- 
?.mum amount of credit allowed Tpr. her previou3 study 
and experience in opera and history of the opera. 
Subsequent^ review of the student's petition clearly 
substantiated the student's claim to a, high degree. of 
proficiency, but her petition -was denied because she 
wanted to concentrate her degree studies at Empire! 
State not in music, ♦but in the unrelated field of deo- 
Ipgy. Further, this student would have been required ' 
^9 s^jid more than the minimum six months of fuLl- 
tfime study or the eq uivalent required by the col leg e_ 
; b~efoTe. if would award a"aega:e"e. ^tKs is inustr'ative'"" 
not only of the difJiculty involved in assessing prior: 
learning, but also of the close relationship between—-^ 
the assessntistnt .process and the development of the de- 
gree program. 



WHO ASSESSES PRIOR LEARNING? 



» P' • Most prog'rams have either assigned., special 
. staff to* perform the assessment function, /or have 
delegated this responsibility to 'a select committee-' 
•composed of program facility, with decisions subject*^ 
to variTous' stagejT of review by progr^ administlrators , 
* department chairmen, or other specially designated 
-offices. The External Degree Program at Florida In- 
ternational ^nd Minnesota Metropolitan, both exclu'*- 
sively upper division programs; maintain special staff 
to assess , equivalency status for the lower division 
Por^tion of' th^ decree. At .Minnesota MetropOlitaii, the' 
-"assessment of ^fior learning for upper division work 
is-Aade by committees of MMSC faculty and adjuncts, 
and at FlU'by ,staff*>5rom thevschool c5^' Independent ' 
Studies in» cooperation with faculty fr©m thfe sponsor- 
ing departments .y^t Empire 5t;ate, the Office o£ Pro- 
gram Review.^nd Assessment/ located at th^ college's. 
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Cpcrtdinating Center, as,sist3 in the development of 
"laniform criteria fox the assessment process and also^ 
•reviews various decisions ^made. by Empire's Learning 
Centers and smaller learning .units . 

We asked staff in six progr'Sirs--tQ_indicatj^ 
how important various criteria should be in the^aWess-_ 
ment o£ past life/work experience. The results /are 
shown in Table 13 in terms 'of the extremes: ."very 
important" and "not important." Basically, faculty 
felt that the important criteria were applicabrHty 
to the students ' • objectives , quality of t)ie activrt 
and ability to document tl;ie teax^ning. A student's 
age, occupational status,^ or whether the activity was 
related to an occupation were considered by most staff 
to be irrelevant . . , 



students'* Attitudes About Credit for Prior Learning 
and Transfer Credit, To many students in* extqaded degree 
programs, i:he offering «t>f crpdirt for -prior- -learning - 
outside of .college is an ,appeaii-ng one (Table 7, Chap- 
ter IV). Of the programs shown , in that . table^ H:fiis 
feature was ,"very important" or "somewhat important"* 
to'^wo out of three students in tlie Goddard' pro.^ram 
and four out of five respondents in all the other^ro^ 
grams that offered such creditX According tp-^'lj^ 
survey, three ouf^of Jive students in Nojifie^^cblo- 
rado/s program rate,d credit fory^ripis-^ie 
pqrtant" orVsomewhat important "^^4son^^€br having^ ^en 
rolled. It is interesting to note , however , that of 
the students surveyed in programs^tfiat recognize' pa's 
experiential learning, no more>tl{an one-third re 
auch" recognition as t;he "moM^mportant" arttra<r€ion 
In most of the prog'rams,^^<^ne-fialf^ or , .fewer of the. stu- 
dents repor;t6d that^^th^ had applied for stich credit; ' 
•in the^ program a>:rrforida International nearly all had 
applied. Wh$Mr7^he Students who planned to apply in ' 
the f\iture"i^re added iji, the proportion expecting 
^uch credit in most prbgrams jumps to three-fovfrths* 

^ In the extended-degree programs at. Goddard^i^ 
Minnesota Metropolitan, ^and Empire State, most 3tu-^ 
dents^. ,wh'o knew how much cjredit they had received re- 
port ^' LhaL- L hey got what they expected or deserved. 
This congruence may be attributab'le to the fact that 
students and fafeu»lty^ advisors worked closely together 





TABLE 13 

STAFF OPINION ON Hbw IMPORTANT VARIOUS CRITERIA SHOULD- BE 
IN ASSESSING LIFE/WORK EXPERIENCES, BY PROGRAM, IN 
PERCENTAGES 

Programs surveyed vrtiich 
assess life/work experience 





Brock- 
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Fla. 


God- 
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Criteria which should be 


port 






aara 


Minn . 


Ver- 
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life/work experience^ x 
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^Percentages not^' sKJ^ for "^omewhat important" and no response, 
■^Source: Faculty and St^^ff SUxtveyv Sjpring 1974* 





in developing* portfolios-; trierefore, 'before ^n appli- 
cation was jnade; tfie student was* very likely well a.ware 
of which* experiences would be conslder^^d acceptable* ^nd 
worthy 'of -credit . In. other programs th^t grant -some 
Credit tor past experiential learning, qne-fourth or 
more of those, who Knew how much credit they had re- 
ceivl^d wefe dissatisfied with, the arqQunt. . W^. stispect 
t;hat dissatisfaction sometiines steJnrned from wishful 
thinking, and on occasion f rbitj -misleadijag statements 
in brochures and in the medi^, ''^ , ^ , 

p ' ' ^ \. \ \ ' ' . 

Most^. of^the case study -pr^graitis vn -our stud^. 

accept tr'ansfer credit, and a m^ijority of ^tudents in 
more than halt of these..progl*am$ appli^ fo^ l^uch cred~' 
it. Fewer stuaents hid. applied for credai:'i?j' the ^com- 
munity college f>rogfainsv^ tSe liberal studies prpgiram at 
Oklahoirya (which handles lao^.t* transfer credit lijf cmiially) 
and ;the g r ad uate.> programs . "'Of all the, studfents\yf^o'had 
applied for transxer credit, ^t^derits across all pi^o- 
grains said- they had\received less transfer credit\^tl\an 
expected,; at" Syracuse, fully three-quarters of the\stv~ 
*.^ents ^xpr^ssed— their-dis^'tisfaetion. , - (Subseque^ - 
our survey, the program at Syracuse liberalized' its .\ 
oolicies on the" recognition of 'transfer cfed^it.;)* 

' - , -"f - ' \ ' ' 

Zh'B.^VB.'^EU'T TO RSCOCh'IZB UO^iFpRH^h LEARNING 

fhere .is already som'e feVidehce' that the recog- 
nition of skills and knowledge, gained outside of toxi, 
mal educational settings for tire' purpose bf crediting 
them' toward -a degree ' is' Ereg'inrtin^ tp have an effect ^ 
on ^vel^- widening educational cirrc|.^^;; * In*'s|iver^l of ^ 
the institutions, we visited, stuaen^ts wfere TCtitxoning*"' 
the regular campus hpademic departmdfits for thd saroe^ 
kinas of ^assessments ^of prior learning. -that were-^avail- 
able to extended degree' students. And the New, York 
State Education Department has recently issued ^f^nta- 
tiye; guidelines to all.of the state's pjlt^HQ tnd pri-. 
vai:e institutions" of higher education to be ttsfed in • 
evaluating life experience for college . credit . ^ • 

While .many institutions of higher education^- 
and indeed many persons in the society-at-large still 
view- with reservation the awarding of. C9llege credit f^. , 
for nonformal learning, the .movement: i9^.iinquestionablY 
well underwa^yv . ^ 
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The Organization of 
Extended E)egree Programs. 



In establishing its program of iex'tended de-" 
gree studies, a- major decision aay institution, mul-ti-- 
campus systein, or' state must make is how to organize 
and coordinate it. Traditionally, colleges and uni- . 
versities have Q^fered outreach and adult education 
activities through cooperative extension, services, 
-campu s_e.xtexisipii_diri 
education. Some. programs, such as Th^ Evening College 
at The Johns Hopkins University, have separate degree- 
granting authority and^of f er a wide range of degree 
opportunities for part-t:ime and adult, .studehfcs. For » " 
most extei>s!Lon' units, however, credit- and. degree ac- 
^ 1fivi ties. represent only a small p9rtipn of the overall 
continuing education program, with the, heavier concen- 
tration of efforts Iseina. placed on .noncredit* activi- 
^"tifes. ^ , . • . . - _ 

_ . »*, We found th^t individual institutions gener- • 
ally followed one of thire^'^oommon practices in Organ-' 
♦ izing their extended degree programs.. They placed the 
program within f:he campus's continuing education divi- 
sion, .as w^re six, of bur i€'case study prx>gri^s; they 
gave -the responsibility for the progifam to existing 
academic divisions or departments; or they > created a ' 
new xjnit to administer the i>rogram." The Institute for 
Persotfal-and Career Development at Central Micblg^an.is 
an example of. a newly created unit, independent of the 
conjBiiiuing educa±ion division, designed exclusively to 
'Administer, an extended ^degree progreun, 

- ^ Similar orgsmizational deci'Sionis must like- \ * 
wise be' made ih muiti-campuS sj^stems' of colleges an4 ; 
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universitiesr. The 'main question in such systems is 
whether each individual eajapus should maintain its 
own extended program, as is the case in the University 
of California and the California State University ^and^ 
Colleges, systems , or whether one campu$, lisually a 
•newly established one, should bjg designated to expe»- 
dite extended stud^, as is the case in the State Uni- 
versity systems in New York and Florida. The Univer- 
sity of California administers its extended pragram 
through its Extended University, organized to be 
s^arate from the university's SxtensioH^ v>ivi-sion> 
wi^ile the California State University ,and ^Colleges 
adninis.ters its pi;ogram thtough it^s continuing edu- 
cation division at both the system and campil^ levels.*' 

. Only one-program in , our study illustrates the^ 
riaitiation of an ex.tended degree effort by, *a statewide 
education agency, ^ The Regents -External pegree' Program 
was esttablished by -th^ State Education Department" of 
New York, and is the only one- of- our programs not . 
housed within an existing institution of higher edu- 



FACTORS AFF^CTI^JG ORGANIZATIONAL:, CHOICES ^ . ^ 

in our discussion 'with instit;irtional; of f i- 
cials^ .program, s^af f / . and faiculty we were interested 
in wjiat> factors influenced them to ^a'dopt. one^ org^ni- 
zatipnal mode father ttraH aho'ther"^ and T»^at^f fetors 
they now feel tSey should have considered,' Interview 
and survey responses both. f rpm' faculty /involved in 
extejnded programs and frt>m nonpar ticipating faculty 
members indicated their concern^.with regard, 

to administrative organization were likely to ceh;ter 
in such matters as the overall .credibility of the" pro-^ 
gram, mechanisms desigaied Ntn-^maintain quality and^ 
cational standards r and 'comp^sation arrangeftents. 
Some" faculty qu'estione(i th^* credibility of programs 
eith^er housed Within continuing education units or 
npt directly linked 1:0 regulat academic depar€meftt$.' • 

> • . In ii^tef views, students generally expressed 
more conpern about, program and degree options than * 
about organizational f eja€ures. But they .were also . 
interested in matters which. are ei^ther' directly or 
indirectly related to 'organizational arr'angCTients-- 



the overall credibility, of the"prograitt, pr6gram 
accreditation status, /degree alternatives, Ticensuire 
and certification iredfuirements, and' the transfer- 
ability of credit both^within and among institutions. 

•Apart from the above concerns, administrators 
concentrated on four areas in det€;rminrng organiza- 
tional structure. Indeed, frpm-an administrative 
perspective, it was the> trade-offs and balancing of 
, these factors, and their effect Qnc»au^h matters as 
progr'am credibilityv faculty receptivity an(i the 
efficient use of resources, that influenced decisions 
about crganirational arrangements. 

- , •' • . • ' ' 

^ ' . tiature of the extended degree program. Curricular 

focu^, degree options offered, and staffing arrange- 
irt^nts ^are key elements in determining the most appro- 
priatey admihi^trativte model, A program designed to 
deliver onrcampus cj^grees in' 'of frcainfUus locations 
will /require a different administrative striicture - 

, than a program, designed to^deliver individualized <' 
instruction in unconventional degree areas. In fact., 
- s.evei^a± propon^ts of . indi^v^iduall^^a glWrains" wTiol^ ~ _ 
we interviewed strongly- questioned whether such a ~~ 
program ^couid survive in, most existing -institutions. 

.Ti:adit)Lpaal -institutional policies, coupled with the 
fact tne new programs compete with existing .academic 

• depattments for scarce xeaources, f>lace individualized 
programs 'in vulnerable positions. A great. deal of 

^ top-level administrative support and *pref erential" 
treatrtient i$ required for ' their survival.* The greater 
the Variajiion f^om jconv^ntionalApfactice {i.e<» , . on- 
campus course and classroom delivery)- , the , greater 
is the need for a separate .administrative home for . 

«the program. 

2\ Method Qf financing' A program which must fee 
self-supporting has fewer organisational x>ptions than 
a program financed through re'gular institutional re-» - 
Sources, or such establisjjed funding agencies as. the 
. state legislature. Generally, continuing education 
divisions are,thp only administrative uni±s with 
sufficient entrepreneurial ."expedience to operate a 
program on a S'elf -support basis.' 

3. Intended impact on existing programs and institutions. 
, The intended relatidnfehip between an extended degree 
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f program and regular programs in established ins ti tu- 
itions .also -affect, 4ecisions a£>out program organiza- 
- tion. Extended progtams which in^intain strong ties' ' 
with existing .academic units are more likely to have 
arf impact on conventional programs than extended pro- 
grams administratively separate from existing- units. 
On the other hand, 'extended degree^ prQgi::ems housed 
,^-in separate units have greater opportunity- to experi- • 
, » ment with new methods^ thus enabling them to' have an 
impact OB existing programs .through example and itir , 
fusion. However, when nontraditional students are ^ 
- *^ served in separate academic units.br new institutions, 
r*^th6 resulit may be an indifference on the part pf , 
existing programs and institutions *which leaves them 
less ojJen to change. ^ ' . ' . 

- 4. Degree of program visibility desired Related to 
the matter of intended iirtpact is. the que.stibn of how 
visible a hew program should be* Locating a program 
in. continuing education or in another existing admin- 
istrative unit .enables ''it to. keep^ a relatively low 
prof i ley "creating a Tiew ihst^iutioHv^r new unit -tends 

— ^ro' give~~$t ~hi^h^"^sibl"l^i:yT'^ '^'f'^ct's^y^-lxe"csf"t^fror~ 1 

different sfltrts.. Programs mainVait^ing 'iiigh visibility 
may be bettex able to generate ^ppor.t, recruits Staff, , 
and attract students, thereby improving their chances 
for survival. But high visibility #^so attracts atten- 
tion and can result in careful scrutiny. To -avoid 
extensive monitoring, particuljarly in situations where 
regular institutional faculty "are not likely to be. 
enthusiiastic ab6ut a new ventjire, it theirefore is 
sometimes better to maintain a low prof ile- at ,the 
outset." J . 

' ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS FtfR 'INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 

The simplest way for a single institution' to . 
provide degree opportunities for the part-time' student 
is to offer a program through extended day and evening 
on-campus instruction*. ,The program then can' be )ian- 
died through existing academic departments and/an - 
existing administ^rative unit wblch'-can take respon-r 
sibility for overall administration and program plan- 
ning. Nothing more might 'be involved 'than a resched- 
uling of classes, 'or.at.mdst, .the offering of new\^/ ; 
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classes to acQommpdate the .spec jal'-iieeds of p.art-ti'fne ' 
students. . < * 

/ . / 

• ' , An advantage of this a^f ahgement is that It 
integrates part-time students into regular academic, 
degree programs. Departmental 'faculty ^control the 
program, transfer between part-time, and full-t.inte .sta- 
tus is facilitated, 'and- academic^ standards comparalble 
to th.ose of regular academic units' cart be maintained ... 
without .great difficulty*. " , ' 

The relative ease of instituting thds organi- 
zational arrangement sometimes, however, is offset by 
certain corollary results: Re.gular academic units can. 
respond to the program differently, wijbh some depart- 
ment^' participating and others :not. The extended pro- 
gram itself., in^ t^his context, t^nds.to be quite con- 
ve'ntional/ with little innovation or .special chara<:ter.. 
Also, the arrangement makes it difficult to develop 
cooperative progtamis among ^departments, bo that ulti- * 
matel'y. the number of degree options is limited. ^. 

-7" "^^--^tr^i^ cl-ear;;^that In^ttutiojrs desxrincr* a TnoTe" ~ 
(j'istioctive extended^ d%ree program than 'th.aJt' described 
abbve-r^by adapting different de^livery methods ,-i such as 
off-campus instruction or^ individualized study, or by • 
offering unconventiona*! degrees, — must designate a cam- * 
pus agency, either a newly-createi '.unit or an existing . 
Mministratiye unit such'as a** continuing educatiph Idi-' 
Vision, to assume kn active role in developing a spe- 
•ciaJL prografn, ' ' #p ^ 

PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED BY CONTINUING EDUCATION ' * ' ^ . 

. Two o'f the t|iree liberal studies/adult degree 
'programs in our study- (BA/LS at Brockport and" ISDP at 
Syracuse) are administered by continuing education 
divisions,- cmd the one such program now administered 
by a separate' unit, Oklahoma's College of Liberal 
Studies, was .initially so housed. 

One distinct advantage of placing responsi- 
'bility for 'extended degree progr^s in continuing e<iuca- 
tiou is that the program falls heir to the' division 's 
entrepreneurial and administrative expertise,, and also 
to the clos'e ties exteiision divisions have traditionally 



deveiopedC'with outside c-lientfele grcjups. Continuing' 

educatio^^ staff are more likely to have an interest 

in and -jdommitment to* adult and life-long learning, 

and a;:^ probal?ly more knowledgeable, on the whole,*. ' * 

abou^' the educational needs and special prQblem^ of - 

thi.^f populabioil of students than staff in any other 

campus unit, ^ ^ 

• The' disadvantages^ housing epctended degre^ 

programs in continuing education units are 'sometimes , 
.related to the' nature bf the 'established division, \_ / . 
sometintes to the particular way rn which extended 
degree" programs attempt to make use. the division. 
Because continuing education 'units traditionally; \ . 
operate on a self-support* basis/ .th^ir capacity for' 
offering- courses not in, ^reat denfand ^may be consider- 
ably limited. Their offerings aife also limited by 
reliance on^ existing campus academic departments for 
\:ourse' approval and staff, ^nd also by re*strictionst 
on' their degree-granting authority and/or their^ abi^i^ • 
ity to offer off-campus- de^ee-related ihstruction .! 

— — — U ^^v. — ^ — — — i^-. : 

"The evidence "^fr6m our interviews was'clear^ . 
- tha t .rduulLy cui d ^ ^af f had differing vi e ws about th ^ — 



\. st^tus/^ function, and importance /of continuing edu- 

« cation units, ' MahY 'faculty members involved with ^ 
, extended degree progrraims considered continuing edu- 
<iation a marginal institutional activity and did not 
want their program associated witl;i it. In one in- 
s-tance, faculty feeling about the" inferior status of 
continuing education was communicate^^ so strongly 
that it becidme a major consideration in the institu-_.. 
tion's decision' to create a new administrative unit 
for its extended degree program. In another instance, 
institutional administrators were convinced that i~t:' 
.was necessary to create a new unit to l^andle its ex- 
tended degree program because for the continuing -edu-^ 
cation unit to mount an academic, degree-granting pro**- 
gram would deflect energy an'd -attention from its , 
equally meaningful,, nohcredit ^extension sfervic^s. 

L .r^ *. ' - ^ . _ - , ■ 

The programs administered by continuing edu*- 

• cation divisions differ in their faculty and struc- 
• tural arrangements primarily by program agpfoach^ but 
also by the program's^ particular charact€ 
relationsjiip both to the regular campus ajnd 
, tinuing education unit in which it is. hou^ 
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Both' of the libreral studies programs adminis- 
tered -by their 'respective cq^tinqing education ,divi*- 
sions/ ^*t Brockport and Syracuse-, rely on-reguXar 
institutional faculty, us.ually , compensated' on an over- 
load basis. At each institution, a* special faculty 
coitoit tee, ^ responsible' for the approval of all program 
degree options andlrequirements, closely monitors the - 
prcJ^mms. ' - • ' . * * 

The,, two extgnded-rcajjpus programs admini-stered 
through, continuing educ^^ricS) at Roosevelt and Johns 
Hopkins ;^npt only offef coi:itrasts to .the liberal 

^ - studies programs at Brockport arfd^.-Syf^cuse , but to 
ohe another. The Bachelor of General Studies pf ogram - 
at Roosevelt,, administered by the .College ctf, Cofvtin- 
uing Educat^ion,_is taught in part by the collegers >^ 
own sm'all care <5f . instructional staff who have regular 

. 'university appbintments. These faculty are respon- 
sible for teaching the general education, cpm|)onent of 
the 'program, and for assisting' student^-^Tn de'signing 
upper-division Concentrations" whici>-^re ' completed by 
enrolling in regular university -course 3, While this 
arrangement has caused some tension between other uni- 
versity academic deparjzments and the BGS program, it 
does offer the program flexibility and latitude in 
meeting the needs of patt-time students wHo enroll 
,in the BGS program. 

The Evening college^ itself the continuing ' 
education arm of The Johns Hopkins University, \s one 
of six separate degree-granting diviaions^of the uni- 
versity . Many, of '€iieIcollege * s . d.egree programs ate . - 
in -professional 'and appli^^a fields ;which are -ftiot 
offered through other^lvisions of the univets'ity. , 
Like- Roosevelt *.s BGS prWram, The Evening Coilege 
also has a. small core of \nstructi6nal staff with . 
.reguiaif UhiV^f^iti^' appqintihents.' i/' ~ ; 

' While' \lphjis Hopkins^ pkrt^^ organizational 
arrangement m^iy 'not J^e fea^iblevfpr most institutions, 
it is clear ly-^the most 'f lexiHJe,\and of fers" 'maximum 
.ywcmi^icmia^^^ delivery opportunities for institu;tions 
Vanting to plAce exdlu'sive responsibility , .for ^extended, 
degree prpgr^aifts within continuing .edjiication diYisioRs. 



'pr'ograms admi^ist£red by a new unit 

Two 'options az;e availal^ia for an institution 
decidiitV^' to create a n^w organizational. unit... for .^x- 
tfended degree study: 1) to. organise a new, administra- 
tive^ unit to coordiiia.te the activities of existing 
campus departments; oi 2) to organize a new academic 
unit, complete with its own instructional .staff, with 
responsibility for developing an extended progr'am. 

While- programs^ adopting an extended-campus 
approach may Ke admini stere d either through an exist- 
ing continuing education unit, or through, a newly- 
created administrative unit, it is clear from our case 
studies -t'hat programs adopting^ an individualized oMhr 
ricular approach require separate aidministrative' and\ 
academic status. .Two of the*%Rree /individualized | 
programs which are hotised^within existing institutions 
the Miami -Dade ^Li^ Lab' and the Adult- Degree Program 
at Goddard, have independenjfcr_ program status. Each " 
program maintains its ownTcore of program staff who ' 
are responsible for i nstruction, co unselj.n g, apd pro- 
gram development^ \ 

The-obvious advantage' of a separate- unit is 
- the independence and flexibility it offers for budget 
(iontr^, program development,' and curricular inhova- ^ 
tion. -A new unit catv-a-rso serv^ as a strong'^. base of 
s upport for o ther faculty in the. institution inter- 
estea*ij[i "extehde'd st:Qdy. and expeatimentation witji new 
curricula. For example, several o'f the regular facul-^ 
ty from MiamirDade havg become involved in the activi- 
ties of Life Lab and have used some of Life Lab's - 
inst^puctional materials in- their own classes.' 

A major disadvantage--^ c:reatina a new unit 

lies in its cost, since Tundin'g must often- come from 
the existing pool of institutional -resources: ^ And it 
labors under other^disa dvan taq .es as well: - A new pro- 
grpoti runs the risk tiiat.it will not attract a suffi- 
cient xnunb^r.^ of -students, of" that its -credibility will 
1)^' cfiarienged, both. inside and outs^ide of the institu- 
tion, :l)ecause of its newness. In providing extended 
de gree o pportunities and perhaps haying somie positive • 
dmpatrt oil existing degree prpgrartrsr it may .aljso, . how- 
,^yer/ have another effect: it may provide other aca-, 
'demic dep artments w it^a sens^.^of being "off the hook^ 



in that/ since a new program exists to provide ex- 
' tended degree OE>portunities, they no longer have ta ' 
respond to pressures-; t.b meet new needsjancj demands/ 

' ■ Two variations of the organizational options 
available^ to individual institution's^ are the Ce^>ter 
for Special Programs of the University of Northern 
Colorado and^ the Institute for Personal and Career 
development at Cent^ai^ Michigan University * 90th - 

/prograips wer'e int(entionally o^^ganizefi as 'separate . •/ 
administrative units h^vina quasi-independent leqal 

^ status -'With their respective institutions. Such an 
arran*geirent> enables thes6 institutions to offer their 
extended degree programs at out-of-state locations and 
to collect and retctin' the income' generated f rom* tui-, 
tion and, fees; regular university' divisions fall 
und'er legal restrictions . in Colorado and' Micfiigan that 

.govern both off-campus instruction and 1;he retention' 

;of fees,- and thus are prohibited from offerihg such ' 
programs^^ ' - . ' ^■ 



~----ThB-curri^cji-lar~foymi't'-iir^^ 

features of the Institute. arid^ the Center, described 
in 'Chapter II > rely on regular academic departments 
from their respective ihstitutions to approve and 
s.upervis^ all degree work. Faculty are reimbursed 
on an overload basis, and botff programs .emplpy ad- 
junct instructional perspnnel at locations^5.where the- 
.degree programs aire offered. Of particular 'interest 
is the ^.special relattlonship which has 'developed be- ' 
tween the'Univer?,ity of Northern Colprado and the • 
university. Research Co3^ora€ion,.» ^ prziyate management 
, firm^ located » in Washington, ,D,^C.^ The' tmlvQ^sity 'con- 
tracts with URCf for ceirtaia^mana^erial.an^, marketing ' 
services, ^hd ^t4^ corpor-a±ion provides risk. .capital 
atid financing for new programs, performs most of the 
aSministrativ^, planning, and research functions for ' 
them, and works with campus faculty and administrators 
in designingsaew degree opportunit ies. . At th e end ^ of. 
the contract period, the tota.! management of, the Cen- 
ter;' s programs reverts to Northern Qolorado. At Cen^ 
^^^^.'^^^^^9^^' the^Jjistitute i^tself performs these 
functions, maintaining ' a regibnkl office in .^Washington, 
p.C, 'Se\}eral cfffices thrpughout' the .country , and^oi>e 
in .Hawaii to ^coorSinate .degree programs. in ^various 
areas. ^ ^ ^ , ^ J, - ' 



^• The activities of the Institute and the Center 
are^'monitored. by committees composed of campus f acu-lty 
and administrators which deterniine overall, program 
policies and supervise all program activities. Al- 
though' the programs were initially approved by the 
.academic sbnate of each* institution, faculty response 
to the programs has been mixed; some departments par- 
ticipate heavily ^ 0:thers hot at all. 

The programs are now coining under increasing 
scrutiny by c^pus faculty groups and decisionmaking ^ 
bodies, and the Northern Colorado Center j?ecently . 
was placed under the administrative .^^uspices of the 
university's continuing education division so that 
the 'Center's activities could be better- coordinated 
^nd integrated' with the regu-lar campus. And although 
Central Michigaji-'s Inst-itute is not directly associ- 
ated with its university's conjtinuing education divi- 
sion," a closer relationship is planned. • " • ^ , 

It is unlikely that many institutions will 

complex as the ones Northern Colorado and Central 
Michigan resorted to in initiating theii: extended 
degree programs^ These arrangements are significant, 
however, because they . underscore the lengths to which 
if is sometimes necessary to go .to insure a firjn 
financial ba§e and' a strong managerial arm, both 
' ; indispensable in .mounting extended degree efforts. 

'Another organizational variation worth rioting 
is' the' structure for implementing an extended degree 
"program Which'lias been adopted' by. the .University 'of 

• "ci'liJ^^i^av Davi^, one of the. nine degree-granting 

n^m^n^ .in the^ Universit y of California system. 

Although the> system ha5 .M^n iDLuani d a J a. whal)G, ttip 

-< Davis campus's distinctive -oi^gani-zational app^roach. 

merits soife. special attention. ,UC Davis. has placed , 
^resf>onJuility-^fQr.^it^.part-U degree P^?^^^^-^ 

(Extended .university), vithin a newly-qreated^xyer-; 

sitywide Division of Extended Learnihg. ^This division 
^ patterned- much like- a universAti;^.s graduate division, 

• is beaded by a dean who' is responsible for developing 

. part-time degifee programs in cooperation with ^th% aca- 
f demia schools- and* colleges of the university. ^The 
' division deaa is a^so responsib3.e foj: admir\ij^tering 
the university's other continuing eciucation\a^d ' . 



extension- activitie$, including conferences, arts and' 
lectures series, and sununer session programs.. By 
creating a' new administrative structure and placing 
within it responsibility for ^administering part-time 
degree study and extension as co-equal activities, 
the Davis campus's attempt to better integrate the 
part-time degree and extension pxpgrams into the 
regular campus' academic program has also increased 
the ^visibility of ^the entire ' Division of Extended - 
Learn'ing within the university.. 

ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS ^OR MULTI-CAMP^US SYSTEMS 

While most of our ca^e stu^iy progi^ams are . 
examples of single campus approaches to extended 
degree study, a few are distinctive because they 
represent, the efforts of multi-campus systems pf 
higher education to provide statewide extended degree 
opportunities for nontraditional students. 

degree-granting campuses united , under, a single , . 
governi-ng bqrard and a central administrative p^fice, 
have become Ithe predominant organizational mode for 
public ^stateVsupported higher education. Because of^ 
the mandate &^cl)>gystem carries for meeting* state- • 
wide and regionaj^ educatp.onal needs, the approach'' ^ 
any system takes towards extended degree ^tudy is 
significant because it' is likely to affect the'^^du- • 
cational programs of both public and private i^isti- ' 
tutions. within a state. And although many of the - 
decisions regarding organizational ^ilternatives for 
extended degree study are not unique to systems,' the' 
decisions of a given system are J.ik.ely to involve 
certain questions and conoerns not encountered by " ^ 
single institutions. , 



' DecisionT^w^^ how to otgahn 

ize extended study depend on the nuuiLt^i c>^--cac^use^ 
J?LjL^^i-"'^ the system; the range Of, each campus 'seducaf= 
1 1 oh aT: "^.tirvi^^ s-^and_t^"e * d iv i si bfrzdf r espons ibi 1 i- 
ties among theij\;^ and. .the system's relationship to the* 
other institutibns and systems of 'higher education 
within the state. For example, the SUNY system is the 
only statewide public higher education system wLthin' 
Nev York, coordinating'^ the activities of over 70^ 
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degree-granting institutions , ^ including, a network of 
community 6611eges, agricultural and technical schools, 
four-year arts and sciefnce 'colleges, university cen- ^ 
ters, and various other professional and special jAir- 
pose institutions. ' Ip comparison, the. nine-campus' 
University of California and the nineteerv-campus : 
California State University and Colleges systems are 
autonomous s'ejmen'ts of a tri-paftite scheme which ^ 
also includes a coordinated system of community, col,- 
leges. In the California arrangement ,^ r^esponsibility 
for public higher education, is divided hmong these 
systems, each working in loQse coordination with the 
others. ** « , 

It might appear that the easiest^ way to organ- 
ize and. administer ^eKtended study within a system 
would be for each campus to make its own decision and 
select whatever approach to extended stpdy^'^it^ consid- 
ers desirable. However, while this strategy would, 
probably generate the' least- ^ount af ihternal opp6si- 
'tion among the campuses in the .short run', it would be 
likely to regult In an u neven response. With some cam- 
pus^s initiating .programs and other% initiating none 
at all. It. could also Vlead to tierce •competition 
among campuses* and expensive duplication, possibly 
resulting in program overkill. Soone^r or later, some 
systejawide coordination would be required. The need 
for ' a'c^oordinateca effort becomes especially apparent, 
when individual institutions seek to promote ext'en-^'^ 
sive off-campus degrefe oppprturiiti^es tHat rely on 
learning centers or mini-educational f acilitie^, ' or 
when use* of TV- ^nd other pre-packaged learning mate- 
rials is contemplated.. These modes of program de- 
livery generally require large initial outlays of . 
time and t^oney , often beyond the' resources of any 
single campus or academic unit\ -It is precisely • 
because of th^ potential economies' of^ scale and the 
* channelling , of collective* resources opeTn to multi- 
campus systems ^that systemwide ef forts have become < 
so common, j ■ "* ^ . 

r 'Aside from differences in curriculum or 
method of 'instruc):ion, the systemwide programs in - , 
our gtudy illustrated two distinct organisational 
options: l) A** coordinate^ but primarily .decentral-, 
ized arrangement/ relying ,fieavily on the participatiqn 
and initiative o"f- individual/campuses within the 



framework of some overall ;syst;einwid^ policy, and 
2) , a centraliz.ed^ arrangement placing responsibility 
for a systenrwide extended degree program .in a sin&le 
agen6y, either a newly "created dampus with its own 
degree-granting authority, or an- existing campus 
axithori^zed to administer the systemwide program . • " 
und^r its auspices. ' ^ • _ - 

TH^ COORDINATED, DEQENTRA^jIZED OPTIOti ' ; • ' ^ 

" \^ ' ' ' . 

H ^ ' H California systems rejected the 

ad^dec?" campus alternative, 'choosing ir\stead to 
organize their e:?tended programs through ejxisting 
■ acadeitirdM^partmepts . Relying heavily on the initia- 
tive and suppd3;t.pf individual campuses, the extended 
degree programs of these two systems are mixtures of 
^'^S^'^^P^^^^^^^'^^^^^^t^^^*^^! degree programs, planned 
at tfi^^^pcal level and coordinated by systemwide >gen- 
cies, « " ' ^ 

> ' 

^ Under-the Una versitr of California* s^xteHded^ 
University, each participating *campus designates' an 
Extended University^ coorldinHtor or adminis.trative 
unit for its campus program. Each campu? approves 
-the degree programs which will be offered by the 
Extended University but. the systemwide of f ice, must ^ 
also approve each degree program, and allocate support 
monies and faculty positions for use. by the department 
which IS offering the prpgram., In this way, the 
systemwide Extended University office m^intain^ some 
c?bntrol and influence over what, is offerje'd; The sys-- 
temwide office is also involve'd in promoting and coor- 
dinating extended degree programs which involve mpre 
than one catmpus,^ and %in encouraging' articulation and |f» 
cooperation between the university's extended degree 
efforts and programs offered by the othe^r two higher 
education segments. ^ \ \ 

_ , The External Degree Program of 'the California 
State University and Colleges is^administered by the 
systemwide and , campus continuing education divisions. 
UnliV.the 'University >f 'California program; the CSUC 
program is self-supporting except for the paj^i^l 
state support. of the newly-created consopfeitim/'nor • 
does it ^receive -any *instituti,onal fuhds for hiring 
instructional perspnnel. It is like, the UG program 



in that the systeinwi<3e continuing education division 
must rely primariry dn^Jbhfe 'inYti^^tive'^ of individual' 
canipuses., in developing'^'programs. The CSUC External 
Degree Program has recently developed a variatibn^of - 
the "added" campus option by channelling its inter- 
campus degree, effo.rts through its systemwide consor- 
tiujtr. \ , ' ' ' ' 

In many ways, the coordinated, decentralized 
administrative arrangement .appears^ to be the easiest 
to mount because it encounters the^ least* resistar^ce 
and individual campuses may decide whether or not to 

^participate. Both^^^lifbrnia. systems have developed 
extended degree opportunities which closely, parallel^' 
the existing progr4m5 on the various camppses and by 
choosing this apprbach have taken advantage of exist-^ 
ing camous .resources, faculty, depaiftmental organize-- 

- tion', and other admini5trat:ivTe services. 'afie.,coor-^ 
dinating units, atvthe system lever provide for som^ 
degree 'bf^oyerall ^direction/ , and more iwportantly/ - 

saciarantee»' strong advocacy for '.exisended programs at ^ 
t^Gtp^ adminis ti;Ative .l evels. . - V 
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*The obvious disadvantage of this approach 
is th^^ttie systems'' extended degree offerings and 
ideational RTogr^s are constrained and bounded by 

Qpus's- approval procedures sind the- willingness 
indiVidiial departments to participate!* ' Both 'sys- 
tein^have encolihtei^ed " some resistance to their devel- 
oping^^ther off-caH\pus programs of study or new 
degf ee ptQoramB' which invjDlve the participation, of ^ ^ . 
' several* aca2t«inic departments*,- Mpre^problems have /. 
arisen when efi^i:±s* were' made to organize inter-: 
campus degre^e programs ^ r;^quifing participation* across 
campuses and among ac^dlemic departments of the same 
^-discipline. While .tbe/CSQC pfpgram has a^par^Htly - 
resolved some of these diffi<mities with its -consoXrL. _ 
tium, the UC program 'must ^tii;^ rely bn mutual , agree- 
/mentV among campuses to offer iH^r-campus programs, 
a policy ;5hich has engendered con^derable diffi^Jil": 
^ ties / since departments at.^the virions UC campuse« do^ 
. not agree about ourricqlum/ staffing ax^ngements, or ' 
, which of the - cooper-ati^ng campuses', shoulcts^fer the 
degree* \ V ' *\ . ' 
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t J^^'^^^^^^^ ' SIKGLE'CAMPUS OPTION 

A s.econd organizational alternative for multi- 
campus systetns is to centralize responsibility for ex- 
tended degree study in a single degree-granting insti- 
tution. -Systems may choose -either to create al^ew 
institution ^far this purpose {6uch as Empire State 
College) or to designate one of the existing campuses 
tp assume responsibility for a systemwide p^rogram 
(such as the External Degree Program^ <idministered 
by Florida International University)., 

Creating a newdegree-granting institution 
responsible' for extended degree programs has several 
advantages. A new -insti^tution is not hindered by. 
traditional assumptions and conventional educational 
practices.. Nor^is its educational program, subject - 
to the kind of internal review, approval and other' 
administrative procedures which effect degree programs 

/organized within already existing institutions >/al- 
thougn the requirements and review procedures of ex- 
ternal agencies, such as systemwide offices, cioor- 
"^xnatincr and"^ T^-gulWc5ry agencies 7~^d"^ccF6drtaHio^n ~ 
agencies^ ar,e often stidl present) ^ In interviews, ■ - 
staff memb^r^ argued that a separate institution can 
more., successfully innovate and experiment with-varid- 
ties of curricula and mo&je^ of delivery i^han programs 

.hbus^d within existing institutions, ancj that: further- 
nrpre, institutions with sharply idehtified missions 
and distinctive identities , have a ^better, chance to. 
survive and influence other -institutions 'than infloVa-. 
tiye progfpns. which are organized within existing 
, institutions..'-. 3|t was 'also stressed, in IntfervieSw^^r^-- — 
that while a^separate institution may have responsi- 
bility- for systemwidje extended degtee study no flexi- 
bility was surrender^ed,^ sinc.e t)ther camp^ses within 
the sys-tem were not precluded from also dfeve loping 
different kirtSs, of extended .degree programs. (-The 
Bachelor of -Liberal Arts program offered by the State 
University Coilege of New York at Brockport illus-" 
trates this .possibility •") " ' • 

A new institution can also facilitate program' ' 
iievelopment i>y guaranteeing contrdl over the -recruit- 
ment of program personnel; enabling staff to design 
the educational program, admissions procedures/ and 
student^ support services in^.a manner 'best suited' to. 



the needs of nontraditiona.1 , c^entele; and secur- 
aximutn control ever resource allocations, which 
r-TrbherM:^irn^s--peCTvirtg^i;e develDpmenj;^X_C_^§jgul^ 
award system appropriate to* the program's unique' 
national mission.' ' ^* . ^/ 

fn general, separate institutional status 
imizes flexibility and allows for a wider range 
program and delivery optionjs geared to meet indivi- 
al and student needs. All three of the new institu- 
6ns in oqr study — Empire State, Minnesota Metropoli- 
n, and the Community College of Vefmont — have adbpt-- 
i' individualized curricular formats, as has the Ex~ 
emal regree Program at Floridk International, 

^ ~^XI^pf the newly-created institutions wefe 
imtiated on the assuthption that they would develop 
noncamjjus-based extended progrctms* Proponents of 
this strategy asserted that since these new instituc- 
tions would not require th§_ large initial expense of 
constructing 'buildings , laboratories , and other perma- 
nent fixtures associated with the traditional campus,, 
more ~6r~tlieiir~f^e^o\Sfces "coul^^be aXlocTafed tc the: 
development of the instructional program.. Much empha- 
"sized '^in interviews was 'the point that while each new 
noncampus-based program would have' its own distinctive 
educational program-,, it would nevertheless' have^ccess 
to the resources of other Ccunpu^es within the^sys^tem 
(such as libraries, equipment^ instructional staff). 
As an example,' Empire Statje students may use library . 
facilities at any of the SUNY campuses and take 
courses offered iiy othe^: SUNY. institution?.. 

Developing program credibility is also an 
extremely important factor because it affects the 
ability of the program to attract students and. to _ 
survive' the rigors of ccimpetition with more tradi- 
t;ion^l'- and .other nontraditional degree programs. 
Innovative programs are , frequently suspect especially 
'those which are considered to be relatively unmonitor- 
ed because they resixJe, outside- the purview of ^ an es- 
tablished campus.' Without exception/ the three new 
institutions in our study have been ^viewed- with some ^ 
suspicion by. other institutions in their respective 
systems* ^Interestingly enpugh^ while the students 
surveyed- and interviewed were SjC^newhat concernect over 
the credibility of these pxogrcuns^. the flexibility .of 



the educational program and its adaojfe^l^ility to 
their personal needs seemed to' outyligh anxiety about 
credibility. The problem of builflriiTf''^t>oport for the* 
Rx:agxajii-4JX^tha- e y e ,s -of^x)utsi^e^i4ifetife«^i^^ 
ty remains a continual- concern, for all ^ the new ex- 
tended degree institutions. ' 

The External Degree Program of the Florida 
State University' system represents a variation of 
the centralized/ single-campus organizational option. 
It is a systemvude program administered by one of 
the existing campuses within the Florida system. 
, Florida international University, ah upper-division 
^college serving the greater Miami area, has adminis- 
* trative responsibility for coordinating extended de- 
gree prograins throughout the' state.. The External De- 
gree Program is administered by a special School of 
Independeni^-S^ which coordinates the program. 

withirr^U and throughout the' system. As described 
in Chapter 311/ tjie program" relies heavily on th^ paxjc- 
ticipation of FIU faculty and academic department^.,'" 

-r- — ^ "prK^gr-am-arganized-iTi -thxs-Tnanne'r-^ppe^s 

to.be both efficient aitd^ co$t effective, but the-FiU 
prog:?:.am iaiito^s' under several disadvantages. While 
the External Degree Program emphasizes an individual- 
ized ,V contract prpgram of study, only .thbse degrees 
which' have , been approved by FlUr faculty, and .depart- 
ments \cart be offered, ,\and new degree » options can only 
be'init4,^ted by regular faciUty. As a consequence, 
the progfram has nqt al.Ways been able to meet all ex- 
tended 'degree ne^ds within ,the' state." Fur'thfer, the 
program has" little direct- control, over re^soufces, 
and has not , been provided with sufficient funds to 
enable ite to operate ^effectively within the FIU- cam- - 
pus, much less to discharge- its statewide mandate. 

% ' . '^oncampus'Based' Organization. The three new 

institutions in our study have adopted similar' organi- 
zational anrang'ements. Each offers its programs^ 
through ^yaSioiis .decentralized 'regional centers coor- • 
dinated by; a central administrative xinit. It should 
be noted .that Minne^ot^ Metropolitan is limited to 
serving' the Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area/. 
and Has only recently moved to^ decentralize - its' * * 
ppera^ons.- ■ - ' ^ • j 



The organizational arrangement at Empire State 
is a good example of this model. Educational services 
are provided through a network of regional learning 
ce nters located throughout the state,, gener ally-' in 
large urban population are^s . ^ Atlacned to" these""T5^ 
gional centers are other smaller units, variously 
called satellites and learning, units, situated 
throughout ^ region. Satellite Units are found in 
hospitals, community centers,. , industrial plants, and 

-sparsely populated rural areas-; some smaller units 
are located on existing SUNY campuses. Empire State 

.has also organized special purpose units which are 
directly responsible to the central coordinating 
office of the college,^ rather than to a learning cen- 
ter! These special. units either offer a distinct edu- 
cational program, like the ^Center for Labor Studies 
of the New Models for Careers learning unit, or they 
serve as "seeds" for/fhe development of new regional 
learning centers. Community College of Veraiont is 
similarly organized as a network of regional centers 
and smaller satellite units. . -* 

' Tnterestingly~enougir7~thi^ 5f7^eograph- 
icaily dispersed learning units, cfaaraQteris-^ic of. the 
new individualized programs in our study, is \being 
adopted by other extended degree progrcuns. U^til 
recently, all' educational services of Miami-D^de's 
Life -Lab program were offered through a single unit 
located at the doyntowh pampus. When the unit, became 
vrnviieldy An size, students -and s"taff were divided^ 
and a new Life L^b -unit w^s- created. Plans- are now 
underway to initiate units at the- other' two cait^uses , 
bf the Miaii\i-Dade Conjmunity College district. " The 
.•'entire Life Lab operation is coordinated by a small 
centralized administrative staff. Similarly ^ both 
California systems, are co-sponsoring* plans for a* 
regional learning center., ^ ' • 

■ ■■ ./- ' ■ .• 

Development of noricawpus-based programs. From thexr 
initiation. Empire. State and the. Community ^College of 
Venrtont ppted for. a geographically dispersed organiza- 
tional struct;ure for {)rovidirtg educational services 
and a centralized coordinating office tor institution-r 
-wide^ administration The advantage of . tbe-multi-urtit 
structure i3 that -it^' allows institutions to m^et their 



statewide obligations and "^erve large numbers qf 
students at convenient locat^ions. : 

Probably in part bet:ause , they did not have 

Lab both began with centralized single-unit opera- 
tions. The approach at both {Minnesota Metropolitan 
and Life Lab has several distinct advantages with 
respect to program development. In a centralized 
arrangement, all faculty, staff,' and students can " * 
work, in close association as program process.es ^and 
objectives are mutually developed. This facilitates . 
the shaping^ of shared goals and understandings,, which, 
is of particular value in individualized study pro- 
grams wit'h their diversity of^ducational offerings. 
Only after several years of s^^ngle-uni't operation 
did Minnesota Metropolitan ariS Life Lab move' to a 
more decentralized delivery. 's^tructure. While post-- 
poning dec'entralization.Ji^s th^ advantag*e of easirfg 
the pains of program development, it has two very 
serious disadvantages : u^ude^its ^re not necessar4.1y 

served in^ the locations most con ve nient f o r them , 

^and programs may 'be limited in the extent to which' 
they can serve large numbers of . .students. (On the 
other hand, some argue that inconvenience may be a . 
small 'price to pay for better service.) ; 

. > ' • , • - ^ r<:^ ' 

Although decentralizing the deiiyery*of edu- 
cational-services from the outset does of fer conven-* 
ience of location and greater flexibility in handling 
numbers p"f students, there are several problems* with 
this* arrangement. -Both Empire State an'd Community. 
College immediately ran" lirto-^ifficul ties, whidh. were-'* 
nqt necessarily- unexpected or unanticipated, with 
respect tB' how authority , and functions should be al- 
located between the coordinating office and the ' 
decentralized units, complicated by the fact 'i:hat 
mechanisms.. for collegewide participation in progreun 
development were Weate. .^t is clear that^as these 
decentralized units Evolve, the problems faced are 
not tunlike those 6f a irtUlti-campus, system, in which 
the centifal ^systemwide office must coordinate the' 
activities of various system calftpuses.". 

It must also\be taken i^to cpnsideration 'that 
gearing up a full|*f leoged learning cfehter is no small tasJ^. 
Aa Empire Stat6 pliblicatioji jEmpite State 'Colleges, 19-73a) 



identified three stages in the life history of a 
regional learning center, In^ the first stage, which 
includes a year to recruit faculty, -equip facilities, 
and. get student enrollmept up to capaci±y, staff begin 
_j^Q-A4Q^tify learning resource^, learn college oper- 
ating procedures", and' develop collegial," working rela- 
tions. In the second stage, the concentration is on 
the identification and development of locai learning* 
resources, and in the case of Empire State, it 'was on 
learning Co utilize resources developed by^he college 
wide learning resources faculty located at "the coor- 
-dinati-ng ^center, In^ the third stage, learning units 
expand cooperative relationships with other organiza- 
tions and institutiQns, in part through* the develop- 
ment of sub-units attached to ^uch organizations. 



Flexii^ility of honcampus-hased ^unlts^ The evidence 
from interviews with staff in two pjrogr^s. Life ,Lab 
and Empire State, suggests that'*.there may be an opti- 
mal size for regional learning centers for 'effectiv'fe 

' denverjc_pl^jacationa^^^ both-pr-ograma, 

about 30-0 to 40(Kstuderits seemed to be the maximum 
desirable ^^nrollment per unit. The Community College ^ 
of Vermont's reigaonal site units vary in size, from 350^ 
tp 800. Large^ numbers are manageable in this case 
because many sTudfents are not degreeroriented, and 
therefore, are not involved in individualized progrgfrts"- 
of study, buti r^ather regular group classes* Minnesota 
Metropolitan's learning centers are tooj^oung to pro- 
vide any evidence about optimal- si^-r-^^ne program ad- 
ministrator jbroposed as a^ruleUcf^thumb that^^^a Xearn- 
ing center be_cDnsidered-"too ^arge when the^ staff can- 
not: sit aro^iihd one table and'ytalk. One major advanr 
tage^ in the learning center structure is that given ; 
sufficient fincincial resources, more unit^ may be es- 
tablished to meet Student demand. In. the^ Life" Lab 
program/ which^draws primarily on the Miami metror 
pol-itan area fox students, the intention is to "seed" 
future new learnir^ units with' ^ proportion of students 
drawn from existing -units. This procedure wouJ.d' of 
course not be approj5riatqf fdr units -which are geb- * 
graphically- dispersed, as- is the case at Empire and 
Community\sCo liege. * ■ ' , • ^- • ' ' 

The o;?garu.zation of a learning center is, how- ^ 
ever, a jnajpr enterprise, requiring consider|ibie' ■ 



material and 'human resources ^s .well ^s ^evidence of - 
potential demand on the part^ of .several hundr:ed stu- 
dents^ Satellites of other, small units thus have a 
variety of advantages T They ara' extremely flexible, 
since they may be set up rapidly' in response to the 

^demands of fewer than 50 students for new degree 
areas or new^geogiraphic. service locations; they can 
test out actual demand ^or a full learning center in 
a geographic area, and can serve more students with 
.fewer staff by relying, heavily on alternative learn- 

i ing r^sources^ and if the student market should dry 
up, such units may be phased out without extensive 
-long-term commitment "bf program resources-. 

Limited evidence from Empire State and Com- 
munity College . of ' Vermont , those case Study programs 
which have initiated satellite-type units, suggests 
that when- enrollments in such units expand beyond 
75, orv at most 100 students, they tend to take on 
the character of regional learning^c^ters and to 
.lose some of their flexibility. 

^ rrt"i«s~cliea-;ir" tlrairn;^^^ 

extended degree programs is facilitated by initi-' 
ating a variety of types of decentralized learning 
"units, ensuring smooth central coordination among 
learning centers, satellite units , and the central 
office becomes problematic as such units proliferate 
in number. . " ^ . 



THE ROLE OF- STATE AGENCIES IN . 

PROMOtlN'G EXTENDED DEGREE STUDY ' 

t» - . ' . 

Statewide agencies of various types almost 
automatically become concerned with the development 
of extended degree programs. This is particularly f 
true of highe-r education coordinating, bSdleS and 
^state executive offices such as thpse for budgeting 
and planning, '^ut^ it: also , applies to'state .legislar 
t\lres and to le^'gislative committees on education and 
finance . • * \ 

State - agencies become involved because of ^ 
their overall responsibility for de^termining whei±er 
...and how the educational, aspirations of adults in a 
state ar^^being served in .this day^ and age when there 




is an increasing emphasis on continuing education in 
" th^ form of degree programs. They also must attempt . 
to guard against excessive duplication of effort and 
lack of coordination atnong in'siitutions which have 
established extended degree programs. Perhaps the 
most obvious reason for involvement at the state 
level, "however , relates to the responsibilities which 
state agencies have for safeguarding educational stan- 
dards and determining the .nature and amount of f in^n- 
• cial support for new programs. . - • • i' 

The role of state agencies Ts often made com- 
plex because of the tendency for unconventional prO- 
grains to be misunderstood by the. general public — as 
well as by legislative and state officials — thus lead- 
" ing to the need for continuous study and interpreta- 
' tion of such programs.* In our- interviews with both 
program administrators and state officials, we were 
. constantly reminded that programs which. follow non- 
traditional practices and- terminology (e.g., degree - ~ ~ 
- requirements stated in tejrms of months or competen- 
cies mastered infetead of credit hours earned) roust 
engage in continual" dtaLo'gue" witl^^ of ficials~i:f ^ ~ 

. ' approval and financial support for the programs are ' 

to be forthcoming. Naturally many state agency con- . 
vcerns have related more to public than to private * 

institutions, but with the growing number of private 
. institutions offering extended degree programs, their 
service to adults also must he considered by the state 
as it develops* polipie^ and standards for extended 
study. • * ; 

In many states, legislative and coordinating 
^ bodies face a prior policy question — determining the 
most appropriate ^tructur^l arrangement for promoting 
extended degree programs within the State. general, 
four- options are open to decisionmakes at the state ' ^ 
level: 1) they can create a new institution o't the 
open university type'Vhich is solely responsible for > 
extended degrees and related services (such as credit 
, banks, counseling, and testing); 2) they can place new 
* programs under. the administrative aegis of. ^^is ting 
coordinating ^bodies (for example, the Extern^ Degree*. 
Prog-ram offered by .the , New York Regents); 3)_^they can 
approve new degree programs recommended by the vari- 

— ous higher educatio^i segments j( for' example, the two 

^ California systems) ; and 4) they can create .a * 




cooperative s'tructure involving existing, institutions^ 
to serve new. state educational needs (f or . example , n 
Wisconsin) • Final responsibility for choosing among 
the foregoing organizational alternatives naturally 
rests with statp^legislatures , although coordinating 
bodies will most likely take the lead in whatever 
stQdies or reconui\endations are needed in the course 
o£ the decisionmaking process.^ • ' . ' ' 

Because, only a limited number of "States was 
involved in our study, our staff did not explore all 
the state-level organizatiojial options • In as many 
situations as possible,* hdwever, we .did discuss the 
influence of sx^ite agencies on* individual programs. 
The coordinating bodies in New York, Colorado, and"' 
Minnesota were particularly active. The most^pi'o- 
nounced example was in New Yotk, where the Stat.e 
Department of Education — the administrative arm for 
the state coordinating body, the Regefnts — actually'* 
operates an external degree program. In additidn", 
this state agency has approval responsibilities ^or 
all higher education degree, programs including .that 
of E mpire St ate »v. g;olleqe , In Colorado, the Comm ission 
oiT Higher Edufcation, the' statewide coordinating body, 
has responsibility for all continuing^ educatidn in 
the state, including, the Ui>iversity of Northern Colo- 
rado's in-st^te extended degree offerings. In Co.16- 
rado, each institution administer^ it§ own continuing 
education program, but the budget fj)r each program is, 
controlled by the commission. In Minnesota, the High*- 
er Education Coordinating Commission reviews and ap-r 
proves all new extendeMi degree programs, including 
that of Minnesota Metropolitan State* College , in the 
same way that it r,«views? regular programs. . 

Through our interviews, we learned that many , 
people "have serious reservations about the propriety 
of permitting coordinating bodies to, operate' extended 
progratnd^ and to haye eveli greater control over these 
programs than they' do over traditional programs. Our 
study did not include an examination of the, advantages 
and .disadvantage's of such arrangements^ but there 
seems^little doubt that, whatever agency is responsible 
for the coordination higher education ih a state — . 
be^it a specially" created body , or -an arm of state gov- 
ernment-^-this agency will take on increasing responsi- 
bility for p^rbgizams of ..t^ ,"type^; we have ' studied. 



summary" AND CpNCBUDING COMMENTS 

Our purpose in this chapter was' to desci:.ibe'i 
the or'ganiz'ational options avaiJ^able to'si-ngle insti- 
•tutions, multi-eampus systems, and state agencies for 
mounting extended degree* programs . In discussing the 
organizational alternative^ adopted by our case study 
programs, we have tried to identify in general terms 
the reasons the respective arrangements were adopted, 
and some of the consequences of the choices for proT 
gram^ flexibility curricular options., slnd program de-» 
velopment. . ■ 

We found th^t, the primary organizatioffal op- 
tions to date 'for single institution's are either ad- 
ministering- the extended degree programs through the 
campus, "cpntinuing education division or through a 
newly created administrative unit which may either 
hire i^ts own- faculty or use faculty from existing 
acaclemic departments. . ' 

Decisions about which organizational form to - 
use .depends to a laxgs exterrt an^ locaTl coirdrtidfTg and 
otherK^specif ic institutional 'characteris^tics . The key 
factors wKich appeared to influence our case study in- 
stitutions in deciding on their organizational arrange 
ments, were identified as: the nature of the program, • 
i.e., its curricular focus and staff requirements; the 
method hy which the program is financed; the desired 
level of program visibility; and th^ intended impact 
of th^ program on other institutional programs. Weigh 
ing the .importance of these, factors, and a&sessing tbe 
trade-offs between them^^^^^ontributed to the final de- 
cision concerning. the best organizational arrangement 
for. the program. 

The goal of , maximizing th^e program's flexi- 
bility to experiment with hew ^curricula, new admis- 
sions criteria, deliyery systems , and thje like, is 
bala;iced against the need for .engendering faculty 
participation in the program and in insuring the over- 
all credibility of the program as ^seerx by faculty', / 
students, and either '.institutional "decisionmakers* 
While certain organizational arrangements provide , 
f or better potential*' integration of regular academic 
programs with the extended degree program,' it is also 
clear that too close an attachinent to r.egular academic 



programs inhibits program flexibility an^ leaves the 
extended program too dependent .on. aepar^Sents and ^ 
their faculty for support and participation. The 
trade-off In .this case becomes one of taking advaff- 
••tage of the already existing instructional resources 
of campus depart;ments ^s against obtaining greater ' 
flexibility in degree offerings, delivery ^nethods/ 
and the setting of otber extended degree requirements 
(admissions^ substitute learning experiences, etc.). 
Administrative uni^sj&tlch' as The Evening College at 
Johns Hopkins and^tfie College' of Liberal Studies at 
Oklahoma, each with separate degree-granting author- 
ity, is one answer to this di lemma-! Both programs 
draw on faculty from regular academic departments 
to teach in their extended degree ef forts but are 
not dependent on departmental approyal. 9*', 

^taff of extended degree " programs whi*cli-.were 
designed to be self-supporting, found that adminis-^ * 
tering the program .through the campus continuing' edu- 
cation division .w^s-^e^fh--€fficient and effective. The 
advantages. wer^--the corttinMng education division's 
-enlrreprenewm- exper lenc^^; ™m"i^ket ^skillsT^^T Yn"-"' 
%er^st in working with adult and community groups. 
These advantages must be^ balanced^ however, with the 
clear position of many faculty that degree programs 
housed in continuing education ar^ second-class. • . - 

. In cases where 'overload compensation was a 
suf'fici-ent lure for faculty participation, the over-! 
enthusiasm of some f acuity tias led to a concern ,that 
Vegular on-campus instructional activities .were being 
neglected. In additSsn, there was some strongly ex- ' 
pressed, opinion that adipini staling an extended degree 
program through continuing education dilutes the unitV 
commuiiity service, and other nojicredit activities by . ' 
•creating a "situation which forces the extended degree 
program to compete for staff time and continuing eduT' 
cation resources. 

, ' . * ' . . 

While creating a new academic unit , witJi its 
.own program faculty, may guarantee a high degyee-of ' 
^curricular flexibility, as evidenced 'fcty the individu- • 
alized '^programs of the Life Lab at Miami-:Dade and the 
Adult. Degree Program at Goddard' this arj^angement alsd 
has its disadvantages. New ^administrative, units can 
be costly.,^ especially in terms , of meeting staffing 



requirements; * and also may suf€er from questions about 
•th^ credibility and quality of the program. And while 
flexibility is maximized, the degree to which the ex- 
tended program has any impact on existing ogralms is 
greatly minimized.* Indeed, the argument wa&--jnade by 
staff in several of our case study, programs that cre- 
ating^ a new academic unit reduces both the interest 
and pleasure on existing academic pr9grams»to be ^^^^^ 
ponsive to new clientele, icurricular innovations^, anch 
delivery strategies. As mentioned earlier , however^ I 
proponents of inQividuaiized programs strongly believe 
that there is a serious^ queS'tion as to whether such 
programs -can survive in existing institutions without 
th^. flexibility and freedom made possible by the' 
structure of a semi-autonomous academic unit. 

,.(Drganizationa,l op^ipns for^ multi-campus sys-- 
terns include allowing each campus , in the system to 
ot^erate its 6wn extended progi^ams subjept to coordi- 
nation by 'some centralized administrative agency, 
'creating a new degree-granting campus to administer 
the program, or designating one campus to administer 
an^ CDordltra1:e ±he program -throughoutr the system • - » * 

Each of the new degree-granting institutions 
included in our study, Minnesota Metropolitan State 
College, Empire State College, and the Community 

, College .of Vermont, are part of the multi-campus 

'systems of ' their respective states , aniJ each has 
adopted features of *the individualized study approach. 
Moreover, each has opted to deliver its educational 

^programs thrbugh geqgpaphically dispersed learning^ 
centers. . While the nbncampus-ba^ed design of these" 
new institutions was, clearly a selling point with cost 
conscious s^ate. legislatures, ?.t was also clear that 

-this patterfi affOifds the most accessible delivery ar-. 
rangement to' the largest -possible' audience. As they 
grow and learning units prolrJerate, however, this 
orga;tiza^tiorial arrangewent also bring^- wj.th it dif- 
ficult admin i§^tra,ti ve and coordination problems • 

• For mult:i-campus ^ystem^s which • choose to . 
^organize their 'extended ""programs thrqpgh existing 
^campuses, som^^-prOvision must be m^de for overalls 
. syst6mwide^^c5oTOination , and/di^ection * . ^ Again ^ . organ- 
izing tli^prb^am.at 'the sWlJem level ^throu^h' the , 
sx^i^lirs -extension appar^Jkus or by creating a new 



administrative structure are the two primary options. 
But apart from these decisions*, sbme mechanism is 
'generally required to encourage 'afid ptomote inter^ : 
campus and regional programs involving more tjian one. 
campus, " V _' 

' Agencies at the 9tate level interested *in 
promoting statewide external, degree-^programs can opt 
tb/treate new statewide institutionp-^. which can award 
external degrees or to assist the various public and " 
private higher education sectors in developing their 
programs. The Board of ^Regents of the Stat^^f New 
Ifork has 'created its External Degree Program. This 
program, which is essentially a degree-by-examinatibn 
program, is coordinated by the State Education Depart- 
ment' apd is made available to. all state residents. 
While there has'been some question about whether state 
coqrainating and regulatory agencies ou^ht to be in 
the business of awarding academic degrees^, it seems 
<:lear that, depending on the receptivity of institu- 
tions of higher education to extended degree programs, 
many more states^ will be^ considering similar options 
"an^™aTso oew organXzatiolfiil arfangeiSents'to pTomote 
extended study. = ' . . ^ 
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Staff and Staffing Features 



• Staffi^tg feature^of extended decree programs ^' . 
diffe^r considerably frot^Miose ot, more traditional -pror 
grains. M^jor staff ©rplW; such a^* instruction, coun^* 
seOLing, and adminis^ration^r^si^ally clearly -delineated 
and 'separately staffed,^- ate Jttore Varied in extended de- 
gree pijograms. Not only ^re mor^ fur\ctions associate^ ' 

with' ^each staff role^ but 'a v ariet y of types of - staff 

personnel afe assigned to perform , these multiple arid* 
often unique functionjs,* In addition*, the staffing 
^patterns of our case study programs differed from one 
another with such a* striking, array of variat4.ons 'that _ 
.it' seemed clear extended degree programs off-er a par- 
ticulariy. fertile area .for experimentation^ and .innovgi- 
, t±t:>n in ' this area". \- \ ' ' 

Traditional and ^extended degree programs* in-. 
-^vjt1?ably;.^^hare sc»ne similar concerns- wifch^t'espect. ^ ; 
staffing, such as , designin^^ appropriate,^ ancentive^^o • 
recruit qualified staj^f ^ .maintaining pi?ogram cr.edi^ 
^ bility and flexibility^ ensuring ^taf f "commitaaen^-to* 
the educational enterprise, and making 'provisions for 
individual pxc5f (^ssionai development-^ Our study^prb- ^ 
-^vides evidence, fio>ievBr , that J;he organi^^liional struc- 
'tcirk, » tl^ nature .of the curriculum) *the iinconyent£oi\al • 
methods of iris^tructi^n, aod the kinds of students'' en- . 
rolled in extejideS degree programs require hovel staff- 
ing ar rangeUfients - " Stjaffing is ^rther complicated by 
such factors as the use of -part-time |>er30nnel who-may^ 
or may "iiot he highly credentisilled'^acaderfically, the * 
delivery of educational services at other than conven- , 
tional; location's 'and ^i:ime§/ and the organization of i 
programs according* to* whether ithey* afe housed in exist- 
.\ ing institutronk* ^ nevf .92es..*'^ '\ V ll. \ . 
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TilE; STAFF IN EXTENDED 'l^EQREE PROQRA2-1S? ^ ^ 

' ■ ' ' ' \ 

► Although this chapter -ts- primarily an' analysis 
the .major problems ti^sic to the staffing of 
extended degree prpgram^^ we will f-iest report' briefly, 
,oy '^y or batkgf ouM , some.f indings. ,ajb©ut the kinds of, 
raculty. who participate in these prbgrams.l^ cssx 'iSB ' 



\ 



' -Inforjiiition concernring program staff comes frojn qu<Ss- 
^lonnalrG surveys of tp.e staffs of 12 of the 10 orograms ii> this' * 
st^jdy. QuWionnai^es ver- sent to die total ^staff^ of 10 pro- • 
grans, wher^s because of their large'srtu^nt enrollments, one- 
nalr or tne V^irnont Community College staff and tv.x>-tlurds ^-f The 

- uonns Hopk-ms ^ening College staff recgived^questionnaires".. The 
mstr-jinents wereXindividualfy designed for . each program .by oro- 
3ect staff and adi^nistered with the cooperaty.on of the ^partici- 

■ <npating programs.* A sample o/ one. staff questionnaire appears -in 

— X J?at^v^X j:Eipira -Hiate-centor-s ^nd*-ln&t-ruct-ional- facttity- 
irt N*9rthern Colorado's program were collected by those programs - 
and generously^ shared wi^h Us. -Faculty m. the University or^iu— 
*fornia's Extended i;nivers?.ty program v.^re^iii^er3u.owed^^ 
^v^yed ^:,y Questionnaire . Staff of N^w s Regents External De.- 

gree Program were interviewed b^it not su/veyed; although the Re- 
gejits program has no mstruttiorfat oersfdhnel, a samole of faculty 
selrving on degree adviso-ry^ coirj^ittees Was* inter vie wed by tele- 
phone?^ -Because the Hegents progjram.p^ no' instructional' func-/ ^ 
tionr^-ii: IS not di>itj|sed in tlj^^^^J^g/^)^'' ' ' - 

J ^ the 12 ^programs' surveyed by this.proj/ct/ there^was 

an overall response rate of 59 percent, with'a'abw of 3 percent 
and a- high of 85 percenrt. W.±th-th^ exception of on^*^ program,. aU 
^ resp<?n^ rate& w$re 50 percent Or more. It should b^^ noted" th^t 
wnile the, survey N'^*are small in some instances— ^ut 20 in/ 



three cases^-in general they repjiesenfe over half of the total 
staff an these programs. With. tHe exception 'of the Community Col- 
lege of Vermont, the survey ^ata combine -the. responses of both ' 
ins true tioAaJ and nojiinstructipnal staff. However, the Responses 
generally r^^ect instructional staff, since in 6niy -three Teases 
do- administrative staff rep^-esent more than 10 percent of, the ' 
total N (Community* College -23 percent, Florida Interttational 15 
percent, and Goddar-^ 11 percent) , and in "both the Florida Inter- 1* 
national and^Goddard programs adminis,trative staff- were likely 
tcf tbe involved in instruction in addition t2) their other; duties. 
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s'een from Tables 14 and 15, the aca.demic backgrounds 
and educational experiences of staff tend to vary vritH|. 
the approach of the program. ^ . • 

' * * ^ - ' ' s » ■ : 

♦ Sta^f in extended-campus and. liberal studies 
programs are likely, to be^dlder, male, to hold^'the 

'terminal degree and a relatively hi^h acaderaic fank, 
and tO/ have had more than five years of t-eaching -expe,- 
r:ience in four-year colleges and universities. 



\f Compared with ^staf f in the programs of*t;he^>^ 
6ther}> two, approaches, staff in individuali-?ed study, 
^pro^g^rams tend to be young^er, ^nqt, to hold th^ terminal 
•degT:ee^ to have had limited experience t;eacliihg in' 
four-ryearr golleges^^and .universities, and 'to -include 
more \omen.' Empire". State's. staff are an exception, here; 
as I'ables 14 and 15 indicate, they -more .closely resem- 
ble st^f 5 in extendM^cairpus'^and liberal studies* pro-, * 
gramsZ ^ ' . • ^ ; ^ ; 



■ ^^We have identified four areas relating to staff- 
ing which we cqpsid^r of crucial importance for those 
i.hitiabing or operating extended degree^ programs: 

\. The use of regulai: fg.culty from an existir- 

ing institution to "instruct in extended- 
■'• campus and liberal studies 'programs ^ 

2. The advisor/irtstruetor/f^iGiMtator roie _ 
. ■ - in' individualized stud^f programs , * 

h 3.' The use , of part-time putside'^ resource 

persons,J-n.reXtended-campus and iridivid-^ , 
uali2ed study ^prograjns' - \ ^ \ 

• 4-^. Compensation mechanisms^ ' . , o 

^ ' • • • . ^ ' 

The 'following discussion orf the varipus staffing^' pat- 
terns views , them , in ; the. context* of'^'^e aboye concerns - 
and illustrates the very close j^elationships between 
st^if f ing"^nd program organization) cur'riSulxijai/ and 
method ^)f instruction. . • •. ' ' * . 



. • TABL^ 14 • ' 

^ ACADEHiC. BACKGROUND AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF STAFF, 
xBY PROGRAM, IN PERCENTAGES ' . 



• Prograas 



Faculty and staff chsgracteristics - 



Highest de?yee 
• Prof. , Master's 
^35 years feh.D, post-- 
Male or older Ed.D master's 



Currently 
stuQying 
for degree 



Liberal studies 



bi^'ahoDa BL5 - ^ 74 j 91 92 ' 87' 10 

Brockport BA/L5 ; 18 j 83 67 89 11 

Syracuse' 1 5DP \': 21 | .36 100^ 8l ^ 10 



Sxtended-caapus 



/ ! 



R<3oseyelt BGS 
Hopkins EC 
Ow-n^ 
^ >• Hos.t^' 5 , 
AdiJifict^ 
~^^;r^-chi^n-IPCO 
/ Host 
• Adjunct 
Cal. State' ED? 



" 1 

. 11 
37 
102- 



36 
97 
85 



52 

36 
92. 
88 



63 

•82 
.73 
92 



, 21 

55. 
9i 
?49 



67 
.36, 
•38*- 



42 

'e 
e 
e 



95, 

79 

85 



69 
66 
^74 



83 
44 
>61 



14 
48 
28 



e 
e 



Indx vi dual i zed 


• 






1 








study i 




: 












^ Florida Int. EDp- 


27 




4a 


67. 


30 ' 


• li ' 




Goddard ADP - 
















Own 


12 


50, 


' 58 • 


■ 25 


42 






- Adjunct 


16 


: ..-..^ 






63 ' /' 


<3- 




. Minnesota Metro. 






• 










Own . - ♦ 


'21 


48 *• 


38 


38 


5- 




Adjunct ' 


• 73 


67 


54 


11 




19 




Empire, State^^ 


86 


• 67 


66 - 


59 - 


\ 33- 


. 27 




, Miani-Dade IX 


2Z- 


46 


• 41 


9 • 


14. 


68 




CC-VenBont 










t 






'Own . 


23 


-41^ 


28 • 


5 


: 27 


' 59. 




'. '-rAdjunct 


57' 


49- 


. 36- - 




35 























Own; Faculty eaployed by -the - program on a full-tiae basis; sdme adninlat»- 
^t2.ve staff. , ^^-Z, - . , ' ■ ' ' * 

Host: Full-time faculty froa host institution allocated to 'the program on a 
^part-time l>asi?; sotoe ^dminisftrative staff. . ' • 

^^^xdjunct: Pirt~tijne*qutside resource persons* 

^Internal re^rts, Ottice of Research and Evalu^tirpn, Eipire State College, 

Saratoga Springs; New Yor)c> 1974. % 
*Data not available. • * " . • ^ 



Source: Faculty and Staff SuJrvey, Spring 1974. 
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TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF STAFF IN VARIOUS TYPES OF INS¥iTUTI6N5, 
BY PROGRAM, IN^PERCENTAGES ? " . 



Teaching experience' of faculty-and staff 



Four-year 
i college or 
university 



Prograsis 



Liber aX studies 

Oklahoma BLS 
Brockport BA/LS 
Syracuse ISDP 

Extended-cAmsus 



None 



5 years 
or more 



Comaunity 
college 



2 years 
None or nore 



Business, 
industry, *or 
, cOTHDunity 
. jqency 



74 - 


7 


93 


.100 




IS 


11 


73 • 


. 78 




21 


5 


91 


100 






•i 



Spring 1974 survey 
Source : Faculty and 



of men^rfe by Empiffe State College. 
Staff. Stirvey, Spring 197'4. 



STAFFING PATTERNS IN BXTENDEDr ' . . ; . 

CAMPUS AND LIBERAL STUDIES ?>ROGRAMS • ' ^ j 

Several basic features shaiTed by p'^ograms-u^- 
ing these two approacjj^s make it appropriate to exam- 
ine th^eir staffing patterns together. Much of ^ the ■ ^ 
. fpllowing discussion is also applicable to Florida/ ' 
International's External Degree Pro'^iram, which relies 
heavily*- on '.faculty fr^om the host institution for its 
individualized study program. v > \' 

All the- programs in our study using these two ^ 
appiroaches are housed in Existing institutions apd use 
fuli-time faculty frofa'"the host institution, ^i^ll'ocated 
to them for te^Sching on a part-time basis. V These prd*- 
grains tend to have "fairly straightforward staffing ,^ 
arrangements, suggesting: trfat their particular /struc- 
tures (converi,tional classroom study/ prescribed ■ cur- 
ricula and degree requirerfents in the SXtendedt-campus 
approach; special curricula, degree' programs with 's.el?- 
study and tesident seminars in the Xiberal studies ^ap- 
proach) re<quire some modification of conventional 



, staffing pattei^ns, but no radical departures from 
those in 'more traditional programs. [ 

* ' ' . . 

INSfRUCTIOS'AL PEkSOmiEL > \ . / 

■ \ ^ J 

, As shown. in Chart II, five' of the "six extended- 
campus prograij^s use, regular full-ftime f acul^ty Ixom ' the 
host institut/ion allocated to them part time as'infe^truc- 
tional' personnel supplemented by- ad juncts (outside rer, 
.source people emplp^ed part time) , and two,' programs 
fiave their pwn- program faculty (facility employed by the 
program, ge^nerally full time). ' / - 

, It/ should be emphasized that * instruction ,in 
^ extemded-fi^arnpus prograims is. primarily in .conventional 
y classroorpi's. , ^or instructional purposes, ail three pro--' 
grams of/ the liberal studies approac}i use only fuil- : 
tim^Tfadulty' f rom the host -institution allocated on - 
part^tijne basis , " usually overload. "Instruction,'* in ' 
these programs, however involves guidance . of students 
. eng^ge^a ih self-study,, with- a limited number of faculty 
• parti^ipa^ting in resident seminars. ^ , , . -\ 
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r_ Chart!! 

Types of Staff Rtsponsib!e for Instnictionin tbe Case ^tudy Proframs 



Programs 



Fu!l-time faculty 
from the host 
institution 
^tfqcated to the 
program on 9 
part-time ba;is 



"Part-tin^ *. 
adjunct faculty 



Fu!l-time 
program 
faculty 



Ijbtral studies 

^ Oklahoma BIS : 
^Brockport BA IS 
SyracuscJSIlP- 

Extended-campus 

. Roosevelt BGS 
-J(5hn$ Hopkins* EC 
' C. Michigan IPCO . 
* N. Colorado CSAP 
CaGfprnia EU 
Cal; State EDP 

liidhndttalaed stiidf 

RogdalnUOP 
Goddard AOP 
Minnesota Metro. 
Empire State 
Miami-Dade LL 
CC Vermont 



.Exclusively 
Exclusively 
dus!veI>L- 



None 
None 

. ,™™_lIoiie_ 



Some 

' Some - 

. Some 
Exclusively 
Primarily 



Primarily . - ^ 
None 

Not applicable / 
Not applicable y 
Few 

NoiaDolicable 



Primarily 
-Primc^rily 
Pfimarily 
Some , 
None 
Some 

Few' 
^e 

Primarily 
Some* 
Few^ . 
bcclusively 



None 
None 

-Kone 

Some 

Few 

None 

Hone 

None 

None - 

None 
^Sofne 
Some ' 
Primarily 
Primarily 
Nont . 



COUN-^ELING PERSONNEL 



' A variety of types of staff persons may per- 

form tfie counseling f uriction in programis utilizing .the 
extended-campus' and liberal studies approaches. In 
general, counseling focuses on academic matters and -is 
less critical in extended-campus programs because of 
the fairly conventional nature of the curricula. In 
a surprising number of extended-campus and -liberal 
studies^ programs, particularly those vith • relatively 
small staffs, ^he administratiive staff provide some 
of the counseling. In the liberal studies programs, 
the roles of counselor 3nd instructor' are combined, 
and it is likely that some personal as well as academic 
counseling is provided, primarily because of the self- 
stud^ feature of such programs. • ' 

» ' ^ ^ ^' ^' • • • 

ADMINISTRATIVE PERSOmBL ^ — ' ^ 

The role of- the administrative staff in ex-- 
tended degree programs is a new oae in higher educa- 
-ti on r r equ i-r-i-ng-ski 1 1 s - and abi lit ie-S"Tiot: -typixfal-ly- - - 
expected of dep^rbnent chairmen or divisional deajns. 
Even directo.rs of continuing education units within 
which" extended degree programs are, housed face new> 
types of demands* And dii^ectors of programs housed in 
newly created academic units frequently find their role 
and status uncertain in relation to personnel in pther 
academic units of the. host ir^stitution. ' , ' / 

' Administrative staff may not only.be invO'lved 
in counseling- students, they sometime's also >ct as in- 

' structors. In addition, they generally organize pro- 
grams, of study with the. help of key faculty;-' recruit 

''students and staff; schedule learning 'activities; en7 
gage., in va'rious public relations activities; secure - 
instructional materials and^supplies> . evaluate. tran- 

^scripts and assess nojiformal learning, experiences; re- 
ceive arid disburse income from tuition- and fees;^and 

.,^^ocess student records;- To be sure, the administra- 
tiV^-staff o# regular' departmental progrcims may have, 
some of these same responsibilities, but the^xange -and. 
complexity of .program management is rarely as great.. . 

With the exception of 'Central Michigan and » { 
Northern Colorado, most of* the programs, of th6 * \ 



exl:Bn^ed-*- campus and libe;ral studies types have rela- 
tively small administrative staffs, ranging from five 
to 20 persons -at most. Their small size is due mainly 
"to the fact that these programs can tely on services 
of the^hos-t institution, such , as its ce;atral admissions 
office, its registrar, and sometimes its counseling 
facilities. Moreover, to ^the' extent that these pro- 
grams work through regular departments, the need for 
large administrative staffs is minimized. , Staffs in-. 
the Central Michigan, and Northern Colorado programs.^ / ^, 
are larger, primarily because of the wide geographid , 
range in which these extended degree programs operate 
and the bifurcated„ administrative structures common 
to them both. California's two, programs also generally 
have small ^staffs to administer extended degree offer- 
ings on the individual campuses, but since the programs 
are systemwide, staffing is more complex, requiring 
coordination at the departmental, individua.l campus, 
and system levels. /' 



Interview and survey data *on regular faculty 
recruited from axi existi^i:^ institution to serve in its - 
extended-campus or liberal studies program indicated 
the need to address the following issues: The relative 
advantages and disad*^antages 6f 'using highly creden- 
tialled xegiiilar faculty to promote program support and 
'creglibility ? the disadvantages of participation from 
the faculty perspective; . and^ the necessity for design- 
ing incentives to- attract regular faculty^. 



HiGUhy, crbvbWxaled regular FACUJjTY * ' J ' 

A prqgr^^ housed J.n an existing insi 
must c^-eate a supportive envrronitrent .f or^^TFidprogrclm 
'within the i^nstitpticm. One strategy ^fdr accomplish- 

ing this is to rectuit .highly crederftialed ^full-time 
-faculty from the host institution tb^instiruct^n arpatt-:^' 
''time basig^ J5?hile this "ptomotes overall insT^itutiphal 
•support and enhances program credibility bpth in the 
eyes pf the host arid of outsiders, it may limit the po- ' 
tent4.al flexibility of an ex±endeN^^?8[lgree program and 
over tiTne result in-^kiove towards the more 'traditional 
' in i^4ucatiqnal^.-€rfferirigs and learning modes. Interviews 



in several extended-campus programs with regular fac- 
ulty involved in programs and, with regular faculty not' 
involved, as well as with administrative staff from the 
host institution, revealed some faculty reluctance to 
offer instruction off-campus and/or at "irregular" 
hours\ Moreover r regular faculty participating in sev- 
eral extended-caiT^.pus and liberal studies programs were 
sometimes hesitant about using various 'types of "new" 
educational media, and sojne in the liberal studies 
programs evinced concern about working with students 
primarily on a directed self-study basis rather than 
on a face-to-face basa,^^ 



' ' Ijnterviews with administrative stafXTn pro- 
grams of the extended-campus type sugges^^^^that while 
recruiting highly credentialed faculty froi? the host 
institution is a key strategy in the initial stages . 
of program develo^ent, overtime the need emerges for 
a program to h^e its ,oWn^-£aculty , to provide great^ir 
program Qonsist'ency ai>fKcontinui ty , This has occurred 
in programs housed iril cofitinuing education units 
-WeJJ_as_in„n^iL^ 
of the programanriow have or are in the process of nego- 
tiating forytneir own faculty appointments, despite two 
difficulties which have been/encountered: 1) contin-, 
uing ed.ncation units have not generally had their own 
faculty, and 2) polic?ies concerning izendire status for 
such personnel are unclear. Nevertheless, prbgram flex- 
ibility' c^n be greatly enhanced by recruiting full-time 
faculty to serve unique prbgram^^ieeds^ Such recruit- 
ment .m^y also be ,an important icnechani'sm' Sqr "legiti-/ 
mating" an extended dd^req pi;bgram w^i'thin th6 hbst' i/n- 
stitution and for^ guaranteeing prpgram representation 
on various university policy^ arid decisionmaking bodies 1 

,D:t^VANTAGBS OF t/SXVG REGULAR . ^ ' 

HKULTY 'F^OM' THE .FAtULTY PERSPECTIVE ' ' * . X 



kjjrtg regular faculty from the' host institution 
has a nurabe^sof disatJvantages aff ecting ' both' the individ- 
uals Involved and the regular academic units with which 
they are affiliated. Same disadvantages reported by pro- 
[gram staff werW^ overly heavy workloads; over-extension 
of effort resulting in ^n inability of faculty to meet 
both extendejaf^egree and regular prog-raih responsibili- 
ties;; .insu^i^ent time for professional development? 

J / ^ ^ ' - - - : ' 




and the failure of depajrtments to take program participa 
tion into account in decisions concerning tenure. 
• ; ^ ' ^ , . 

The survey and interview dat^^n faculty work- 
load were not always consistent wij:h each other. From 
approximately 60 to 100 percent of the staff in all of 
the prograM^ surveyed (including the individualii^ed 
study programs)' indicated they were "satisfied" or 
"very satisfied" with their workloads ^ and staff 4n 
the extended-campus and liberal studies programs were 
more likely to be "vlery satisfied" than staff in the ^ 
individualized study programs. In addit^ion^ over half^ 
of the staf f in programs^ of the extended-icampus' and li- 
' beral studies' types said that the faculty workload and 
'the quantiT*^ of paperwork for facultiy was "ecfual to" 
or "less than" that in regular ;programs'. ^ ' 

Orl the other hand\ interviews with some regular 
faculty teaching in extended' degree programs ,j especially 
those o£ the liberal studies type, revealed that in 
t several cases overly heavy workloads made it dif.f icult 
^qx-_i:hem.^to^jneat.ibotli_th^ix:lce_gji^^ 



pbligations.. Faculty in liberal studies programs a!re 
, compenfiT^ted^ for certain activities on an ''overload"^ 
ba^is (extra pay for extra work). JEven' faculty in. 
extended-carapus programs participating' as part of their ^ 
rq^qular instructional- responsibilities, and compensated 
**^^load'; can find their workday lengthened by fceachrrig 
off -campus and/or in the evenings or oa weekends. 

..^ . Interviews revealed that faculty and administr^- 
^ tive sifaff who were not themselves participating in Jthe 
extended degree, .programs offered 'by their respect^-Ve"^^ 
insti^iutiohs .were mo^t likel'y to m^rvtion* concern about 
heavy work'loads and , overextension. Iiv one institution, 
concern was expressed' by "such, nonparticipating faculty 
that when -too many ..senior faculty from a single, depa^rt- 
raent or academic Unit are heavily involved in an ex- 
tended degree program, ^ the regular unit is not only 
.sapped of certain subject ar.ea offerings'^ but also of 
needed departmental- leadership. ^ ' ^ ^' 

The survey an,d' interview data ' again not 
^entir^ly agree on. the "extent , to. which and 'in what way 
/ participation in ^n extended detgree prograiti infiu- 
^^-^ces a regular faculty, toember'^ s' bppor'tuhities fpr; 
, professional' ci^velopment. Faculty in prograxits of /the 



/ 



extended-campus and liberal studies types generally di^- 
* agreed with the questionnaire statement, "The workload' 
in this program makes it difficult -for me to engage irt 
re'search or other professional ^activities . " However; 
interviews with faculty teaching in tHese programs pro- 
vided some evidence that prdf^^sicnal development » is ^ 
'perceived as a probrem.. Sonfe'f*4lt,. f or-examp^lev that /' 
insofar as they '*^i:e' instructing ximts^e their major 
field, they may be somewhat restric;fced iirjtaeping''^ ' 
abreast of new developments ifi their-^-q^;mfieid . While . 
survey data from some programs indicated that faculty * ' 
felt participation would have no effect on their oppor- 
tunities ' fo'J promoti(^, in^ initerviews, program adminis- 
trative staff and faculty were more likely to eixpres? 
the feelincj ^hat this was a 'pitoMem. * 

intEUTIVES TO ATTRACT ':REGULAF FACvItY 

^ Extended degrpe programs which recruit iristruc- 

tional" staff from^'a host institution encounter parti'cu* 
lar problems in, providi?ng~ incentives' which wi^l eneour-^ 
age;;f acuity participation. About half of the staff ins 
sev^n or the tea prograirt& which use* faculty from a hostS 
institution disagreed with th^ survey statement: "Most'^ 
of my colleagues would like to participate in the pro-/ 
gram./* Interviews with both involved and noninvolved 
Lar faculty from host institutions confirmed^ that 
sp^^al incentive and^reward mechanisms were required 
£o, ensure participation.. The' two California programs 
rely to a great extent u^on initiative at the depart- 
mental level to develop degre'e programs, and in a: num- ' 
ber of other programs departmen^^tal approval, of faculty 
participation is formally or informally required. This 
/means that in, some ca^es appropriate incentives and re- 
wards must also be established to ensure the Cooperation 
of entirfe^cademic units. \ 



, inoeritives might well consider th^ ]geasons whi 
xeportfed in the survey as ,inf luendiiig/ tlTeir " ' 



Those concerned with identifying effectiye 

staff 
Oision 

to participate in ^ p^?ogram. Regatdless of Ahe parti- . 
cular approach to curriculum and. method of/instruction, 
thd' three most frequently mentioned, very/important 
influences on the decision ^ tO' participate in ati ex- 
tended degree program were "the educational philosophy 
of tlie program," '*the nature of th^^caderaic ^ro^ram^'^ 
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and "the chance td work with adul.t^tuden-ts'. I! Liberal 
^.studies staff were likely, in -addi^'Ton^ to mention "the 
currdcular focus of the'' program." In other words, the 
unique academic characteristics of the programs ap- 
peared tp have been, the' prime inotivating factor. 



Perhaps of great 
faculty recruitment ve'r 
checked as npt impprtanj 



ir intei'est ^with re^^ect to 
. the influences frequently 
which included: "reputation 



of program, " "previou^/ experience wi 
grairf, " and "di^pati 

Empire State's staff^was ?Ln exception 
67 g^rcent indica.teQ in- a' 1974 Empir 
sury.ei^ of ^me'ntors ythat "dissatisf.act 
tiohai^ degree ^^rograms" - w^s a "very 
son for coming tp Empirgv - 



th type of pro- 
cti6n with traditional program.s." 

here , since * 
2 State ColXe'^ge 
ion with tradi- 
importacit" i^ea- 



A stud)^ of th^yuniversity of 
Extended University pi^^ram (Patton, 



California ' s 
1974) conducted 
2d on incentives 



in cooperation with onr/ study, focus 
and obstacl^ to individual , faculty and\<iepartmental 

wj^t>i_ respe,ct to the /other c^se s'tudy programs which 
recrul.t faculty ft(m host institutioras . He concluded 
that tp attract individual faculty ,pfiembers , extended 
# degree programs mus't emph^s^^'ze financial pei^'quisites 
and/or enjianced pj^^omo'tional opportunities. Although 
this finding seem^ 'obvUpus ; .a, ^rprising, numjDer of 
our ca^se study programs' failed to develop these 
centi^res, primarily because of budgetary constravits 
The advantages and disadvantages ,of various com 
. sation mechanisms for .building appropriate ,inc;^ntives 
.for particip'ation are dispu^sed i^^ the conCl 
section of this chapte^. 

^ ■ Drawing from Patton,- f roin._stiryei^/responses of 

-involved faculty, and -from interviews with both in- 
volved and noninvolved staff members )/ve can list six 
majbr reasons given, by individual f^uXty members for 

. their participation: t * * ' 



ling 




1. 
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General support f6r the c<2^hcep4r'Sf~-exi;^nded. 
education; the desire ta "do/something^V 
f'or pr.eviousiy .unserved/students . /' 



u 



Previous- es^p^rience Vlth/cor>tinuir\g 'ej3u- 
cation. A Wajorlty/of /staff in thie 



r 
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exjtended-campus arid liberal studies pro- 
grarns"' iridi£:at:ed ia the surveys that they 
ha^'-^'had experience in continuing education. 
Ijyterview €ata further© revealed th.at for 
s6me faculty previous experience in con- 
tinuing e'duc^tion as a student or an in- 
structor has been an dmportant reason for 
,P^09r^ involvement. 

3. " Opportunity for contact with certain types, 

of students.. ISurvey data revealed that r / 
' "the chance to'work with adult 'students" 
has been an important motivator for, many 
• faculty.' In adQition., Interviews suggested 
^ N ; that 'faculty are also Attracted 'by the * 

° opportunity to work with students who ma'y , 
be pr'acticing professionals in their fields. 

4. \ Desire to initiate or participate inr'a new 
• . prograiU. Interviews indicated th^t many - 

0 faculty see extended Gegr^'e programs' as 

offering opfjortunities for innoyatiQfi and 
" experimentation whlchnregaiai^ programs ^acXT '^ 

5. The prestige of participating in the program. 
While the majority of faculty indicated ia 
the survey that involvement would have no 
affect on their opportunities for promotion, 
in several instances faculty were moved to 

. participate because a dean or department 

chairman indicated * that - it was a particularly, 
tough a^signni^nt, demanding the best faculty^-- 
available. * ' s ^ . , 

^-^--.6. .Extra compensation. Interviews with 'both v 
involved and iioriinvolved'.f acuity frSm host 
institutions indicated^ -that finanpial com- 
pensation for work, lit' the extended Qegree* 
' - ^ progr^A in addition,, to .their regular salaries 
Represented a very/ important, incentive for ' 
pro-am participation. 

Surviey responses and interviews , made clear' 
that f or^ individual faculty from a host institution', 
the^itiajd^ obstacles , to, pirogram participation included: 
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* • .General 9pr^osi-t;ion to the concept of extended 
"^ucattion and/or uninformed apathy. Interviews wijtli 
ijonmvolved faculty indicated that in many instances, 
s*ut:h faculty are not well informed about the general 
concept, much less, about the particular prbgi^ajn or 
■pro(jfams. po 'their campus: ^ 

\f*,Feaj: that the quality of regular campus* pro- 
grams^' will be lowered; 'In one c^se.^^udy grpgfam/ 

.^tne best-credentialed €acu^lty ,instru<^t in-t;he extended 
d^^ree program, while non-la'dder faulty l^ep^lace^ them 
in the regular program, resulting i^'tomplalnts from 

; bo*t;h students ^nd faaulty .that* the -quality of th^ 'reg- 
ular program is tiyceatejie^. Gather such concerns focus 

^on-Jdepletiofr*5of regular ^program qffex^ngs,-* maintaining 
the continuity ot the ^regular program/ and guarantee iticf 
acSequate monitoring of graduate student progress 
'jttrough regular 3egra§ programs. This obstacle con- 
.'Itoats academic -units, as well as individual faculty.'^' 



5G^wsd-. 



^—^•^Conc^Tn~^bx>iJtr'taW:ng^ ^ir^yiarteaviiex—teachiTrg— 
load*, ^ This problep^ is most likely expressed by f acwl- , 
ty who participate in extended degree programs on an 
'ovferlo*^d/bas*s^ but it can also be api obstacle* when 
extende;d ^ degree program work- is on-loade, especially if 
- -^travei ^o off-campys Iqcatiofts is required/ 

" • • -d^positipn to Ranges in life style nec 
tated by instructing at off-campus locations during, 
"itregular" -hour's. • v. . ^ i ' . . . , 

^ - • ^ Problems in arranging off icephours,, or otner. • 
means of mai^airiing contact with exte nded "degree stu- 
dents.* Some^aculty expressed coilHteh that opportuyi- ^ 
ties rfor face-^to-f $ce^ contact .i^etWeen faculty ^nd s.tu** 
dehts are too lim£ted.' ' ' ' . . ._^v- - ' 

• . -'•'' .^Concern aboujt the apadt^mirO- qttalj^^ 6f potential 
, studeitts.; ^Whi:^e ,thii§?probi^^^ in those 

programs where admXssxons^ standards' are the same as for 
/xeguicir piogralfts _j:n the. host^>^stitution, it may bfeccHae 
a major factor where ^extended degree pro^rarfs experi- 
ment with admission's requirements. " - 

\- • -c/ ■ : ? \ 

• Concern about the quality of ;the .extenoi^ 
d6^ree prograim. . This is a, major bb^t^cl6 to depkrt- 
ifteiital participation as. well as' to -the participaMon \ 
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of . individual fa<::ulty. Insofar as the/ extended degree 
program is a close replica of a reg.ulat program but , 
nierely more flexible in scheduling /' quklity is' not a 
rsa^or^ issue. If, however, curricula a/nd'de^ree re- 
qoirenents. are. radically altered, q"ue3tions--^bout qual- 
ity tend to arise. ^^----^-''T'' — ' 

'f * , — ■ — \ 

• Concern ^ttrartr'extended degree programs, cannot 
provide degree offerings in certain dfisciplinary areas, 
especially hard sciences* Again,/ this is an ob- 
stacle to o^rall departmental participation. In gen- 
eral , l^t-^ff^m .all of the case study /programs. tended tb 
have had their most advanced trainini^ and. to be. in- 
structing in three major areas: behavioral and&ocial 
sciences, applied social sciences and human servic^, . 
and humanities and liberal/fine ^rtsL Interviews with 
both involved and noninvolved faculty suggested that ^ 
number of^ faculty do consider extended degree programs 

inappropriate homes for degree gffetings in the hard 

^.-sciences. 



. Given^ these obstacle?? to participation by indi- 
vidual faculty members', the questidn arises as to what" 
programs can do to encourage Academic units to beccxne 
Involved.' Interviews witl> involved and noninvolved fac 
ulty and administrative sta^f suggested" at least four ^ 
major incentives aS highly. pro'Bablf attractions: 

1. Opportunity for additionaO. faculty pdsi- 

" tions. * Interviewee^s. me'ljt/ioned thiis as a. > ' 
\ 'key incentive In d^V^rtrndnts faced with' 
declin^ing enrollments and possible *.lbss 
of 'faculty lines 'in ins,tructio"nal units* 

2-. ^Increased enrollment, in regular programs — an 
incentive for only^ few programs in which . 
- students^take' some' course work in regular. 
- degree ^prfogram's and enrollments are .<:red- 
.ited^ to the regular department. 

3. Opportunity to m'eeV needs of new students , • ' ; 
in general "and/or spe^cial employee groups.-^ 
In sever.al instances, staff reported, i'h 
- Interviews that their ^academic units had - 
\ becomd involved Co- serveTprof es^ional 
-groups lij^ked to their Specialization. 
"Related was-*the "opportunity to modify :* 





an 'Overly research-oriented 'irtia^ge^irf^ro- 
viding degree programs of a relatively^^ap- 
diied nature. ^ * ' - ' 



Intra- or extrainstitutional political 
pressure. Acadendc units sometimes par- 
ticipated in extended degree efforts be- 
cause of pressure from top-level insti- 
tutional administrators or from state' 
agencies . 



t ''institutions who 
*ee programs^l^^/eport^d 
' ence satisfying y 
5nt of the 




Regular faculty from 
have participated in extended, 
that^in general they found tlie 
From apprpximately 50 to more than 
• staff in- a 11^ of the programs surveyed sJid that "on a 
^.jgood day" they were "very enthusiastic" aMHi± their 
involvement. In addition, as was shown in ?aiaie 3 
(Chapter IV), from almost 60 percent' to more 
/ , oercent of the staff in all three liberal studies 

* ^x^s- ^nd- i-ft fou^ of^ -the six- expended ^-campus |>rog 

^ said fhey would like "to.. remain associated .with their 
'.programs for "as lofig/ as*, possible . " 

" Our survey data,^ as well as interviews_ with 
program staffs revealed that participation in extended 
degree programs- -definiWly had a positive impact on 
staff.- They reported an i'npreased interest- in nontra-"^ 
ditipnai modes , of study, in working with adult students, 
and' In new methods of- teaching either a -^ngle. disci*- ^ 
pline and/or interiiiscxplinary subjetJ^ts. Although th^^ 
^ percentages varied across programs, sotne of xhe-ins^^c 
.tcional ''staff in all programs rep'orted they had vCh^^nged 
as ^a. result of their * participation^ ''^J^ 

^ . ' y . ' J\ \ 

' Skepticism^ about the credibility o^^x tended 
•degree ^rograms*'decreased for many f acu^^iy participan 
and in'some c^ses, Skepticism aboutJ^iw^ methods for 
assessing student performance ala^J^eas reduced. Al-;^ 
though staff rep6rt:ed^'only sli^jlft changes ^iil. teaching 
style, mos^ acknowledged per^ial benefits derived, 
from th^ need 'for more^pafftul planning and presen-' 
.tation "of subject^ma-tf^ial, from Having to -rethink 
" Q ' discipline andZ«r^co(irse content, and in Sjfano. cases" 
^ from iiicreai^TO^use oi varied iYistructional*^-thchhiques 




' ^ 



Siijiilar results were reported by Hartnett (1974) in 
nis stuay of the use of British Open University educa- 
tional materials at three -American universities. 



THE ADVISOR/INSTRUCTOi^/FACILITATOR 

ROLE IN INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAMS ' ' 

Turning to programs using the individualized 
study approach, find a much greater variety^ of 
staffing pa:tterns* Programs emphasising contracted 
, study and the development of learning' resources clear-- 
ly require^ a new range of staff rofes and personnel. 
Indeed, a so--called •^regular" sta,ff member in an indi-'- ' 
.vidualized study program' may well find himself negoti- ^ 
' . ating with a museum director concerning student access 
in the morning, doi.ng iiidividual st<ident covyiseling • 
and teaching a class in the art of orchid fijilture in ( 
.the afternoon, and cpnducting ,an orientatidn' session : 
for new 'Staff in the even ing. ' ' . 

Empire :^tate/ Vermont' Community College, ' ^ 

Minnesota Metropblitan, Goddard^'s Adult .Degree Program, 

- - and Life Lab, five of the six" programs emphasizing i » 

individualized study, employ a cpj^binatinsn of faculty. • * 
assigned to the program, generally, .full time, and re- ' 

^ source pe9ple from within, and outside .the institution.,- 
both full tiime and part timel Three of 'these programs ^ 
are new institutions, and therefore must rely on their 
own personnel for full-time staff-.^ ,Goddard-*s .Adult 
Degree Program and Miami-Dade *s .Life Lab program pri- 
marily us^'their own staff *f6r full-tfine i.nsti:jactional ' 
purposes and do.not^.draw on "the resourced' of^ thejhost - 
institutions for [such services. Florida Interna- 
tional »s. External Degree 'Prograjn^^wKich^ also uses the/^ 
individualized study 'approach, has .full-time," faculty 
from the host institution ^located to it ofi a part-- 
time basis. Resource people ij\ individualize study ^ ' ' 
programs m^y be recruited from occupational and. com- - ' 
munity groups in* the local area and -from other oplleges 
and universities to work cm .a part-time ba^s (either 
temporary or permanent) , or they may be ^ull-feime -mem- 
bers of the program staff, such as tiie learaing re-- 
sources faculty "at Empire §tate. \ 




.Empire State, Minnesota; Metropolitan, and Vermont Cqm- 

^ munity College, the thr^f. program^ of the iridividualj, 
sized study approach housed iri existing institutions, 
at Florida International-^ Miami-Dade , ^and Goddard^, 
also ^-eflected new comb i;rat ions' of functions. Th'e^e 
latt^V pro-ams are" likely td coihbine orientationr 
counseling, identification of learning resources, ^and 
instruction/ In .general, progVaihs of the individti^l- 

, ized study approach tend to make h^avy.use of ' part- 
tirne personnel for .counseling , briisntafeien , faci;li- 

^ t-atiing student leariiing through" alternative resources^' 
evaluation of students., and.^administrative func€ions 
such as community relations and public *informati'qn. 

"Several such programs ^re -experimenting with peer 
counsel-ing^ — using advanced of graduajfed ' stuctents^.t9 ^. 
,br^ent' and advise neW- studeniis. 

in thd' thr^e piTograms of this approlTch whicl) 
are^in new, separatre i.nstitution^/ the • instru<^tion,^.,•*- 
_ counseling^ orient ation fun ction s ^ 

""^^ ^fTi^It Jto sebaf atje~> andTThey ''feWW^e'per'- 
formed by a variety, of .^personnel . With the exception ^ 
of Minnesota Metropolitan, which -hais only, recently 
mov6d^y\*the dir;ectioh ^of regionallsmr^ staff ing of 
-sthes^ programs Jls, made^ complex because bf the 'commit- 
ment io. reg iqnal dfeliy^ry of edkacati^nal services, 
which requir^'i^^tafting^-^^ji.pnal centers and satellite 
unit's, as^' well, supporting 'a -fairly sizeable coordi- 
nating xienter'^or central, off ice, sta|f of from 20 to 40 
vefsods>t:^ * ■ • ' \ ^ . 

Certainly -^he most important of the new staf f 
roles emerging in individualized stydy prpgrains is th6 
^ instruc^onai relationship between,. -student and .""teach-- 
%er.." 0}«: '^^'iSination of .these pr.ograms suggests that 
.combimng the functioQ,s of adyisor> .instructor^ and 
.Vf^cyLitatoi;.,of;^learning thVough aiterndtive re^ourtes 
'""^requii^.s. a whole new breed of "eurademic*^"prof essional, 
■ ; 'something ak'i.n .to, the notion .of the -^master . t^6^ter . 
And - '^ ' ' ^^'^ 

* 'thus-" ^ , - . 

• fashibned*. -Termiijology pose.&jL^p^cijal', problems, with 
^^ 'V^^pect' tQ, e^t-tehde^;: degree ;pr<^ •. . / . " 

. jei)' referring to: the ^advisor/instru'ctor/f a'cili- 
1^ tor -.role , we^have Sallen back on the term "faculty," 
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■ ^f,^ witoout reco-gnizing it.s "traditional" connotations. 

_^ aut as-.yqt this ^^ew. faculty irole has not been clearly 
conceived which has given rise to several major pfob- 

• lejns. A central point made in an 'Emoire State Cblleqe 
puDUcation (197 3b) was that irr a number of programs, ad 
mxnistrative staff and some faculty felt that faculty 
were spending too. much . time in one-to-one tutorial rela 
tionsnips With their students, advising and counseling, 

•and/or emtohasizing a,, single-discioline, with a' primary 
reliance on themse.lves as the major learning resource. • 
One ma3 or -consequence has, been faculty complaintfe about 
workload^ so heavy that they cannot pursue their own 

•pr^ofessional in£erests',' thereby limii^ing their future 
ca?ee? options.' - . ■ 

. , - ' 

THz 0:iE'TO<}t;E PXLATXOlhHif 

All the individualized study programs' place 
seme-emphasis on-t^e^none-to-ow ^acuJ^-^ud^^t l^arr^^ 
ing relationship, but most oft them alsa.give high prior- 
ity to facilitatii^g student learning thrdugh alterna- 
tive learning resource^, both human and .matter ial, and 

.ultimately to teaching students' to becomfe independent, 
lifelong learners. ^ It should* be -noted tha't v*hile lib- 
eral -studies programs* al^o -empha^aze lifelong learning 

^and -the one-to-one relationship,, they tend to utilize 
fewer alternate .learning resource? and to a lesser ex- ' 
teh^. . ' ' ' . 

. . For. a variety of reasons, program administra- 
tive staff concerned with program policy and develop- 
-ment' are, most likely to identify the reliance on the 
one-to-one rela<ibnship,.as a serious pro*blem. Over- 
emphasis on one learning mode may be inconsistent with 
their prograSTi's educational gbals and objectives, and 
in interviews at one program it was suggested %hat an^ 
overemphasis on the one-to-one relationship creates ^ 
,whole new.set of. dependency relationship^ , thereby / 
fostering in spme students less independence in their 
learning modes rather than more. And While the tradi- 
tit)nal "authority" of faculty .over student? is'suppofi- 
edly considerably, lessened in individualized study pro- 
gcam§, ^faculty being frequently *ref erred" tp as "peers^" 

resource people," or ^"co-learners," the following, 
observation .'from, a California 'State University andr 
Colleges. , Report TSpaiding,. 1973) desej;v^s' attention: ' ' 



The concept of alrtefit^Dr keeping closer 
watcn.of a student *s pr-ogres^/ of his choices 
of what -to study , *--^—*-may' seem— fee^~be~^ome-' 
• what contrary to a philosophy of restoring 
to the individual /his central role'in th^ . - 

educational process and to the development 
of individually tailored programs and experi- 
ences to meet the need.s and desires of each 
student. Mentoring, upless carefully struc- 
tured otherwise, can become a mean^ by which 
- / ^faculty decide what students do [p. 29]. 

There^was also some feeling among ^proglram admin- 
istr.ato-:s . thdt emphasizing a single discipline or spebialty 
area denies studertts the educational advantage of work- 
ind w.ith fa^culty of a "generalist" orientati9n; al- 
. thcJugh f aqulty in individualized study programs are 
freqiiently exp.ected to be both "specialists" and "gen- 
ejralists" simultaneously, they are rarely so trained. 

j^irthermore , _th^ tutorial-t ype- o f faculty-student . 

~':^reTaYionsKip"is"ff^ 

c'^f actor in preventing faculty, from fulfilling other ^ 
** program obligations,'' and leading to complaints from 
' \*them -about heavy workloads.- / 

. Faculty in- individualized 'study progran\/ vary 
considerably, in 'the extent to Which they see the one- 
to-one relationship as a "problem;" In interviews, a 
number of them indicated that they were attracted to 
their particular prbgraiti, precis^ely because they beliey- 
-ed' their role would be -that 'Of individual tutor/ much 
on the model of ' the Oxford don. Sbme.df these- same 
faculty , .however, did'heiroan -the tinie 'spent /.in personal 
advising' and counseling; ^others' were disappoirited that. 
' so.mach^of thei^ titne was /spent instructing student^, on 
^ on^-^ to-one'' baais. ' . . • ' ' 

j WhiM'pne might ebcpect to^'find spjne examples of 

team 'coufiseling and instructXpji in ijidividualized -study 
Programs, sihce fetaif tend not; to be ofganizec^.on the, ^ 
basia bf .th6. b^^itipnal^.acaaemic disciplines (Florida ^ 
interri^tionai's External Degree ^Program is an exception 
Y^Bxe) r oijr^st'udy reveale^d surprisingly few instances o£^ % 
\ -f^acuiey working in ^^eafns . in-any of the program ap- ' 
^ • p^raaches • ly<5 of the California State University and • 
Colleges programs do utilize' sTn interdisciplinary t^am ' 
teaching 'approach , but statf: in .several liber?^! .studies • . 
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programs w?H-ch have ey|^erimant^$^ ^jLth team t eachyi'g i»' 
the residency^periods, when interdisc'lpiirtaiy yLU(i4,«6. 
are often empiiasx2,ed:^- reported' in interviews that they 
have not had great success with team teaching efforts. 



FACVLTi" WORKLOAD^ IN INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY PROGRAMS^ 



. . Survey data f rom oji^r^tudy provided some evi- ~ 

dence tha-t faculty injl^rtlividualized study programs 
are more likely th^n their counterparts in extended- . 
campus and liberal .'studies programs to gjerceive th^ir 
workload^-^-a^" "heavy. " As fefported ^j^re^iously , although 
the^^jft^^ority of s;taff in all prpgf^s surveyed b^t^ us 
rlidica ted. they were eitherj!^s^^isf ied" or "very sa'^fcis- 
f ied" with their workload^ st^fiff in the individualized 
study programs wj^re less li)^y*'tx>'be '"very satisfied." 
In Addition, , there was soij^ t^^dency for faculty';in 
individualized study programs tb\describe their work^ 

J:OM^ajiid.^aM 
regular programs. 




An Empire State survey otjmen^j^ 
College, «1973b) indicated that 61 percent 
m^not satisfied**- with their workloads. Aske 
stw^vey to estimate the percentage of time 

and would prefer to spend on^vari 
tivi£^i>as, mentors* responses were that t 
fer to ^Rend relatively l^ss time on ^evaluat 
students and center cjevelopijieivt (participat;* 
ulty.jneetingK anc3 /iocal ta^k forces) , and ^ 
more' time' on iWtruction (both individual 
teadhing activiti^) and professional d 
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Over^mphas.is 
isliip with students gentt^lly mean 
alternative learRi^'^^^resovrces , s\i 
ternships, instructioh'-^j^^OTiniunity prof 
se-lf-study modules, museum^/ and tfipe casset;tes7' Fhr , 
several reas<ms, faculty^^nd to.. make less use o ^s^cjhi 
resources than might be expe'cted. ^!;n .the first plkoB,' 
some^.f acuity prefejt to be the primary learning resource 
for- th'eir students-and refuse to use other rjMd^urces\ 
'Secorid, as ,d:.scussed more 'fully in Chapter^. IV, the 
■idehtifieati(5n/ development, evaluation, and utili- 
zation -of al i'ernative' learning fespurce^ is a task 





^beset with problems, requiring specialized staff , 
trainingt Firially., insofar as faculty^haye had tra- 
ditidnal trainl^iiii--knd .experience in the academic dis- 
cijDlines, they have often developed a "trained incapa- 
city*; to ma]^e effect^i/e use of alternative learning 

"resources. " ^ - . 



^ADDITIONAL FACULTY '"RESPONSIBILITIES 
' IN INDIVIDVAIIZED STUDY PROGRAMS 

, In addition to using ' vatied learning resouirces/ 
other new skills are required of faculty in indiv«idu>*l- 
ized progra^ns: how t6 evaluate credit for life/work*^ - 
experience, how to wr.ite educational contracts and 
harrative transcripts, and how. to act as "ombudsi^ien" 
for their studeats. _ Interviews vith faculty in indi- ' 
vidualized study programs revealed that the multiple 
responsibilities and' the demand for new skills are. • 

Such faculty often felt they did not know what they 



were supp'osed to be doing, how to do it (particularly 
with respect to the allocation of limited time), or 
how weJ,l they were doing. Hence th^ cry -from toth 
faculty and admiriistratiV^-'s^ff for staff "^evelop-^—^— 

>en^t." , • ^ - ; . ' . ^ : , ■ 

^ ' A- ' ^ " ' ' ' ' V >^ 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT JN\ '\ . - , ^ ,\ 

^ INDIVIDUALIZED SWI^X PROGRAMS . ^ , t ' 

U\ \ staff "d^iopment'". differs from fitaf f -*^"orien-. ' 
\tationl" The formal or informal orientation provided 
most, of the programs for^new faculty arid staff has 
proved particularly inadequate in programs which empha- 
size the individualized, study approach. * What is re- 
tired is in-depth >>^tgoing development mechani-gms where-t 
/ regular f ap^»lt v^^utside instructional staff, adiriin.ijs.--" 
:j<i studeni:s jnay in^erpre'-t, clafifiy, and' ' 
ite priorities on the various ictiyi ties 
ilty ar^, involved. Mechairtsi^ for ^deterroin*-^ 
s(t ef fective meshing Df the activities , of .fac- 
5f other staff members alfeo are.'n^eped. Meth- » 
forTevaluati^^ staff performance f requ'^ntly ^nd^ycom^— 
jci:sively are .central to all, staff develdpment, since., 
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th^y help to identify discrepancies between the ex- 
pfetted and^he actual in perfoir^nance. 



Although, staff development Is a particular 
concern in individualized study programs, most of 
the programs in our study, pave experimented to some 
ext-^nt with -staff development procedures. Specific , 
development and evaluation strategies which programs 
have introduced include titie following:' 

Providing feedback, to the staff thrbugh a 
review of students* work> design of programs, 
and faculty members* own documentation of 
their work with /students. ' ,. * 

Rotating commititee assignments to permit 
each mqmbfer of /the sfaf f to have a Variety • 
*of involvements in the program and in program 
»decisionmaking/ 



AXlowlrig new 
' faculty^ 



faculty to worlc wi^th e'xIJe^ri'eTO^ed 



Sharing ideas" and concerns thorough workshops,, 
special courses, and retreats involving ^tarff 
members . I - I i < y 

Establishing procedures .for 'student evaluation 
of adyisors/'^nd instructors with^f eedback' to 
the staff. 



Holding oriientation meeting's and deyelof^ing' 
operational manuals or handbooks describing 
•various staff roles. 



Evaluating staff role performance through inter- 
views and]sur^pys conducted by institutional 
research ^perspnhel*^/* '* ' , 

♦ Sharing iinstitutional research findings with 



• Cheating im;ernshi?p,. positions whereby prospec- 
tiye staff pes;sons spertd. six . months to a ye^ar 

. iri training pr^kor to^^fc>eing'/appoint$d on a per-- 
ma'ne-nt basis. 




Recruiting to , regular staff positions stu- , 
■ dents* who have completed their degree work - ^ 
yi , n an -^xteaded degree progpam-* 4-.- ~ — ^ 

• Initiating faculty exchanges with -other 

, public and private colleges and universities,/ 

' { ' \. ^ •/ ' ^ ' . . 

• ^ Empire State* s Center -f or Ind^ividualize'd Educa^ 
*tion}t spdnsoreS' by the Danforth Foun^arion, addresses 
the»probl^m of faculty development and orientatiqp 

, squarely, with respeet^iot only to the mentor but»^also 
to the range of issueX'^ and Opportunities basic- to many 
individualized progr^s * , ' 



LIMITATIONS ON .FACVLTY' S PROFESSIONAL \ ' 

DEVELOPMENT IN/INBIVIVUALIZSD STUDY PROGRA^SS 

In /addition to^ the, increa's^ed workload' and, its 
effect on/irhe careers of the 'facu^Ity in these, programs'/ 
there ajpe otheir problems -rela:t:ed^tcrtheix pa'rticl*pation; 

With "the, exception of Eimpire' State ' s staff, ^ 
faa/lty in individualized SJbudy programs are likerly 
tolife younger than their extended-gampus and^'l^iiberal - \ 
^tUdies program counterparts, and ait.le'a^t partly for 
this reason /they tend also to be less Highly creden- 
tialed,. Rewaxd structures in ''these programs also may , 
be suc*h that 'faculty have no incentives to-deyelop 
themselves professipnai;iy^. In program^ oper|iting, on . , 
'a I2--month' calendar, vacation time, is generally .tlwii " 
in bits and pieces^ making ^sustained research or writing 
difficult, ^ Finally, because these^ faculty, may be in- 
volved" in a variety of areas of study. With little op-, 
portunity to Specialize in their own fields, their . 
expeij^is^ qah iecome outdated, ^nd. their program expe- ^ 
rienqes may not produce particularly negotiable cur- 
rency '.in the academic marketplac/e.: \ 

\ ' , • ' ' " . • ' ' 

Prograjn-related constraints" are nojt, t!ie only// 
obstacles to future careers,. "In. the -wider world oy^'> 
higher e(|ucation, ^Career . options .for this new bre^, ' 
ot academic are .uri'developeS, and prof essional oppor- 
.tunities are still relatively few. .Such faculty m^y 
ask ^ themselves not oi\ly^ "Where do I go^froni here?",; 
'birt jalsp "Which way , is. up?" , Solt^^ of our in^ivi^iuaii^ed 
^stu^~li»agtams are , beg inning" to experiment with ' 





n 



strategics to resolve^ some of tiTe above problems, suchi 
as optional 9-rnonth as opposed to 12-month cdntr^acts, 
specification a certain number of weeks per year « 
during which faculty do not meet with students, pro- 
fessional leaves apd reassignments , and meetings among 
prc^ram staff who share a particular discipliinary in- 
'terest. Empire State. has be^n in the vanguard of such 
efforts. , ^ • ^ / ^ • 

^ Clearly these problems surrounding /the advisolr/ 
instructor/f aciXitatof role in ind^yiduali-ze^ study 
programs repr'eisBnt obstacles to participation, espe- 
cially for traditionally trained and experienced ^ca- 
' demies. Not only jmst a variety of n.ew Skills be 
learned., hut -awareness of the'^limited vertical and^ 
h6rL^dn,tal mobility nbw possible in these prtogi 
m^^weil/make the .traditional faculty Irole in r^ular 
-^gree ^ptogtams look very attractive. NaturaLZy such 
problents are not limited tq individualized , st^udy pro-, 
grams >/ Concerns about opportani^ies for profe ssi onal 
^'^ev^^Topment^ are shared by regular* faculty from host 7 
^nstit^j^i^Ons who, a3 participants in < extended-campus ' 
andlgr6eral studies progrecras, might be considering 
€uifl/time careers in extended degree programs. 



FAaJLTY ATTITUDES AWUT THEIR PARTICIPATION 
W INDIVIDUALIZED STUDY^ PROGRAMS 



%s: reported^ previously , frcnn approximately '50. 
to mgr.e'^ than 90' percent of the staff in all 'l2 lpr6grams^ 
/we /surveyed said that ^* on a good- diy". they-wea^ef-^fveryr- — 
enthusiastic", about their programs';' • As shown iif Table* 9'j 
Chapter IV, howeyer,, staff in individualized s4idy pra-r 
grams w^re likely to be more enthusiaS;tic. than their 
counterparts in^e^tended-campus, and liberal studies ' 

pirogram^s,. comparing- staf'f response^ to the qu:esiipn| 

concerning, enthusiasm for thd program^ "on a good ida]^* 
with student "responses to a .question afcout the" extent 
to which the program had\m,et their most importantl edu- ' ; 
gatio'nal 6bjpat3j5ire^ both "staff artd' studegjbs in inaivid-. " 
•ualized study programs tended to rank their prQgra|ias' 
higher!^ ^h'^n staff and^student^ in programs' of the pthei; 
two apE>roai^es\ * / • * , 

- Whia§ about 80 percent of the staff inJ,two- 
the in^i-viduaii^lfe^' study programs;,, se^id "^^hey would 
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to remain ^associ^ ted' withr their pro*grams for- "as long 
as, possible , " it is-^omewHat surprising, given their/^ 
^general "en^usiasm/', tha'tj>rrfr7-"*24 to. 38 percent oj 
^'the regular staff^ in fojaoTof the six' individualiz^ 
study 'programS//(incl.uding all thi?ee new institu^ons) 
wi'sh to remain associate^ "as long as possible 
T'his response is prpbably related in part to'' jdie un 
certain .future of. ^'ome programs or institutijpns , but 
it may aiso refle<36t the relative youth of s/me of the 
faculty*^ Younger "faculty ih general are mor^ like ly ^ . 
cT express dissatisfaction- and to plan on making " sev-^ 
ral. moves before settling down in acadcmia-.j ' /' 

^' 'PART-TIME RESOURCE t'EKSONS (ADJUNOTS) IN ~ - / 

^ EXTENDEli-CAMP^yS AiND ZNDIVIDUAL^IZED STUDY PROGRAMS > ^ 

i. While 'regular degree {)rogra?ns^rarely utilize 

p!art-time personnel/, a majprity of bath the* extended- ^ 
„ .caiup.us and! Jjidivj.duaii-^d.™5.tudy ..pxog'xams r^ak^JL a'i rly., i_J.- 

^ extensive^ use of» part-time^ outside resource person^, 
i primarily as instructors.^ Althougli - there is no^agree- 

ftient on how to designate such staff, in this discussion ' 
^"^e feerm '""adjunct" ^will be' used to encompass afll cate- 
gories ^of part-time outside resource p^rson^ /Employed 
on a ^^g(mp*or£^ or permanent basis, including ,,such staff 
• * as' tUOTrs,; c^^mmunity resource persons, #ahd field in- \ 
V struct6rs. The i^siies surrounding the *perf oxmance of 

thds role deserve sp^^al attention l>ere%^ Although * 
. th^* two approaches focused pn h^re differ considerably 
in curriculum and method of " instruction, ^he_ proq^rams'^^ 
fac^ many\Similar problems' With respfect ^ the?^^u^se .of 
adjunct personnel. (The thVee liberal Studies progtams. 
in dur ^tudy^fnake^ i'ittl^ or^no use of such staff-,] *, . 

PtkSONAt ^A^X>- hkCKGROmu CHARACl}^k^ISTXCS OF ADJUNCTS 
' ^ , ■ .» * ' ' ' 

: \ ^.Sincfe the adjunct role is in many respects * 

novel and problematic as th^f^advisojr/irfsitructor/facil^^ 
'itator role,' i^\may be heJ^ful to^ brief ly. describe tlie . 
'piers^nai^l ,arT«3 background' (miaracteristics' of the^<,ad juiCcts 
/; jin our programs. Tables 14 ^and 15 provide dej:ailed / * 

. siirvey. data\ . pur <Sata.x)n staff permitted us to ^epa- 
, trat)e iS)ut. an(i- compare adjunct responses .with those of' 
«,.jr)P.gular pi:ogxaEm 'staff f fot 'five ,programs^-two of the 
/''^xt^nded:-caippuj5 type and thr^e of the six Individ 
ualized' sbiady 'type ^itwp ^otheirs of these 1 



. "pr.ograms make only ^minimal use.ot a'djuhcts at this- 
time). While ^thes0. .data are rtbt complete for all <^ 
programs^ in our study' that use_adjunct personnel , 
they do Suggest certain' interesting patterns. ^ • 

' V - / • . 

Ad^unct^ in both types of programs tend to be 
. older and^ less aikel^to hold the terminal degree 
. than their regular , counterparts or) the staff. Less' 
. than half of the adj\incts in any off the five program's' ' 
t*each at another college or university/ and very small 
percentages of thpseln the individualized study pro- 
grams "do. Adjuncts are inpst likely to be employed In 
4:jther than college or university ' instruction, primarily . 
at the fprofessional/^echnical or managerial/administr^- 
tive J.eve-1. In both ^^types' of programs,, however , ad- 
puncts are likely to have had some es^perience teaching 
i in a foUr-ye^r college or university, although less 
\ than theii;: regular faculty couiiterparts, and some ad- 
juncts a^-e quite highly credentialed. ^\ ' 



ADVAnTAGES AN,D DISAWa^^^GES OF UTILIZiM ADJUNCT 3TAFF * 

There are a^"*number of advantages in . utilizing" ^ ' 
adjuncts in ex tendedj^ degree programs, the' most obvious ^ 
of, which are the. fafcilitation of program flexibility 
and the increased possibility for rap^4' responsiyene'ss 
to changes in student clientele and/or demand f>or sper 
cific subject bS^^^s/ In general, extended- campus and, 
individualized stwt(y~ programs, always given iimitecj 
resources, can never hope ' to' maintain full^timd staffs 
prepared to meet all .potential stucjenj: nee^s ai^id. de- 
mands, whereas part- time outside resource persofts c^n 
b6 ^called In on relatively ehort notice to work with . . 
students.- with special problems or to ijnstruct' Students 
in partioular afreas of study.. Although adjuncts may. 
be less knowledgeable than regular faculty, about , recent . 
theoretical developments in their ^fieldsT -they^? are^ 

\ likely to be up-to-date on curxenti practices. . In some , 
of the case, study programs, a number of^adjUn'ots have 

' been employed^ to provide^ instruction, vAich regular 
progjg^m staff <2ould' not give., in a new aegiree area f6i^\ 
y/hicK there was a 4^magd,» such as business or public 

' administraJtionV.cri;T\£nal justice, or healtft sciences. • 
Program staffing is made. much more floxibfe by tl\e ^se v 
of 'ad juh'ctis *not ^liiy, becau$e- new sub ject/^reas may ie 
made j readily .avail-abrley biit '-^rso because a4jun€ts.«n|ay 





oe enployed on a 'temporary basis; if an area "^d'ries uo 
over ti5ie, adjuncts can be phased" out witfiobt the pro"-| 
g-ra.-n hav-mg made a lo^pg-term coirraitment of resources. 

Enployinc adjuncts also oromotes better inte- 
gration o: the progran with the local community or 
netropolitan area, in pa'rticSlar with orof esgional ' 
groups rrom whose ranks a'djuncts are inost -iikely to " 
oe arawn. In_5ejieral, ^tilizing adjWts makes orO- 
grains more visible in the* local area, engenders' com- 
mu^.ity support for programs, and taps n6w student 9 
Clienteles , (^frequently employee groups. The incor- " 
poration of. adjuncts ha's also ©Derated to identify 
entirely new ranges of available Learning resoiyrces. . 

It niust also be fconsidered an advantage t'hat, 
as sta^r surveys revealed; adjuncts in both tyoes of 
programs were more likely than'' their regular counter- . 
pares to be "satisfied" with their workloads. Abd 
.^L^.!l-^?spe^t tq^vera^^^ -progjram^- 
m wnich they were involved, from approximately 5a. 
to more than 80 percent of the adjuijtts responding 
to the surveys said thay were "very Enthusiastic. " 
In all five programs in which adjunct responses^ere ' 
separately analyzed, adjuncts were more likely than 
regular progfan staff to say they would liJte to remain 
associated with the program "as long as possible ^- :^ 
with the percentages of adjuncts giving this response - 
sometimes, double that of their regular , staff cjbunter^ 
parts.^ The general satisf actior^ reMecte<i in the sur- 
vey ^sponses of adjuncts may in soiae part , be due to 
the f^ct that adjuncts are, after all, part-tim^ 'per- 
sonnel earning extra money for doing something tliey 
presrumably enjoy doiiig. In the main, they hold regu- 
lar jobs at the professional or managerial lev^l. 

The major disadvantage of using. ipartf-time / out- 
side, sometimes temporary adjunct staff is thab the 
credibility and academic reputation of a program may. 
be endangered. There^are several reasons foTthis. 
First, there are always implicit negative status con- 
notations associated with personnel who are part-time 
and not "full" members of the educational -enterprise / 
in question. 'Second, adjunct staff <^are less likely^ . 
to be highly credentialed academically than their/TX 
regular staff counterparts, and relatively small'fcroX - 
portions of the adjuncts- surveye^^ wfe-p2:iroariiy . ). 
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er.ployed* m college or university teachi^. fjolding 
proper acaderic credentials is perhap.s l^s important 
for new, separate institutions thaii .f or el<tended degree 
prograns housed in existing institutions, since noriin- 
•/olved faculty from the older host institution are 
liHely t-o judge^ the merits of a nev program in goo5 
parr on its^ faculty ' s academic status. On the other 
hand, new ihstTtutions must pemon^strate their credi- 
bility "from scratch," and the new institutions in 
our study were less -likely to have highl%j credential-, 
ed regular full-tfrne staff than programs housed in 
enlisting institutions.' Both interview and some survey 
data suggest that ad3uncts as well as r^ular staff y 
were aware of "the credibility problem. 

- Finaliy_, extensive use of adjuncts in. several 
programs m ouxv^^-tudy has resulted in concern on the 
part of regular staff that they do not have sufficient 
contfrol o\fer the setting and implementation of academic- 

_op„li_ci„es„ax*jd., acade^'nic^quaiJjtNt^^cojitroil ^mechanisms^ 

This prc3blem*is exaggerated' in some programs by often 

'^sizeable geographic^ distances between the host institu- 
tion or coordinating cent* and the nlTme^^u's learning 
locations. 'Regardless of geographic distanc^s>,«,,^he 
use of a'd3uncts does make it particularly dif ficuTETr- 
for a prograni^ to maintain consistent accidemic stantJards 
across a variety of 'types of learning experiences^ 
Ensuring that regular staff have~suf f icient controls- 
seers to depe'nd more on overall administrative policies 
than on the actual namber of adjuncts used relative -to 
the nur<ber of regular 'staff . . . 

PFO'sLEy.s si'R?.oi:;Di:,G the role or adju:;ct^ n 

• While the role of adjunct staff tends to be 
fairly clearcut in programs of. th'e extended-campus typja 
generally involving straightforward group instruction 
with t5&j^haps some counseling in addition, the adjunct 
role is more complex in programs of tlxe inSivrdualized 
«tudy approach/ frequently involving both individual 
and group instruction-,^^ and" sometimes extensive, aca- 
demic counseling. t?. 

^ Adjuncts may be called on to assist .regular 
staff .in such- activities as orientation and final 



evaluation of students^ One 
plexVrdle is' confusion about 
bilities. ^ 



• In programs of both t 
individualized study types, 
essary to take special 'care to 
a conmi'tment to the program by 
'pr Qcr am's educational ohi 



losophy 



result of this 
unctions and 



re com- 
ponsi- 



extended-campus and 
found that it. was.nec- 
help adjuncts develop 
.orienting them, to the 
and ob^ectirves. 




• •Adjuncts must be corttinually updated on progj^am 
plans and activities, and care must be taken to involve 
them in staff development 'procedures and to 'give them 
a role in prograRn policymaking 

./ 



• / Interviews mad^* it clear that some regular pro- 
ram staff time had to ^e allocated ^ to recraitimgj 

orie^ing, updating, eva^^uatin^^y and just keeping in 
touch^Kith the adjuncts. '\ 

• The 'use of adjuncts^^f oi| instruction complicates 
the evaluation ^of student pe^f orrmance . Adjuncts in 
exjtended- campus programs must, bp made familiar with 
evaluation procedures, but these are geneirally of a 
rather conventional nature! Ini individualized study 
programs, however, the major res^dnsibLiity for the 

orman<ie\is likely to rest 



so 



ti 



evaluation of student perf orman<te\ is ^ 
with the student's degree advisor^X^ Adjuncts and ad- 
visor's ♦therefore imust work in 
each segment of a student !s educ' 
propriately evaluated. This bee 
problem ^y the fact that regular 
staff routinely have contact inf 
less than once a month. Survey 
grams revealed that while both r 
staff tended to be dissatisf iety', 
contact they .had yith each'other 
face or through phone or correspo: 
staff were mOr^ likely to be SlX^b 
amount of contact than adjuncts 



to, ensure that 
cul^rogram is ap- 
magnified' into a 
ogritip and adjunct 
_uentry / some times'. 

ffor seyeral pro- 
r and^adjunct 
the' amount of 
ther fac^-to-' 
enceO / regular 
isfied with -the 



• Adjuncts require specia 
ranging from_ "teaching theijv how/ to 



\ 



port services'/ 
each/ particularly 
wheps adjuncts' major occupatior^al experiences are not 



in colleges and universities/ to providing access to 
duplicating facilities. One wrograim lias a sizeable/ 
full-rtime support staff that recruits / orients/ and , 



hKLC 



aSvises ad 
resources , 



3^uncus'' pej 
than^it is 
'erally are) 
vide one al 
icism thai 




jufncts, identi^es and develops learning 
and traxnsx^tf]uncts t<>. use the resources. 



uent and {compreh(ensi've evaluation of ad/- 
formanc^ i|s perhaps even more importan^'' 
for fuil-tiipe staff in that adjuncts g4n- 
not 'in close contact ^and hence cannot/ pro- 
other with the day-to-day support and crit- 
charac teriz e regular staff relationships. 



*• Maintaining the commitment of^adjuncts who are 
empldyed for special services* on a short-term TDasis 
may become a real problem. .Adjuncts must be us^d 
fairly frequently to ensure their continued willing- - 
ness to fc(e in*)lved in' a program, but^ this is not 
ssible in individualized study programs, 
area of an adjunct's expertise may not be 
cpn^isteAtly in great demand. Further, in several 
progran>s| adjuncts from professional groups. in the 
community have become disillusioned about working 
with th-ej prograM after students negotiated "learning, 
contracts and then did not complete ' th|sm . 



always p( 
since th 



T OF AJXJVUCTS 



llntei:view3 wH:h administrate^ ve,. staff in, a 
number df programs indicated that while it is rela- 
tively 4asy to recruit ad3un<pts, clear-cut selection 
criteric. and careful screening af^ essential. In one 
instance:/ sta-ff in a newly" initrated program placed a * 
newspapex advertisement for adjuncts and received more 
than 10(10 inquiries. They essentially accepted all ' 
serious applicants' without, much sfrr^ening, and compiled 
a list of' 250 available ad juncts /^tLAv number of these . 
proved unsuitable / and effective li^^' cou-ld not be made 
of such a large numl^er. The staff J^ias since pared 
down th€ list through careful evaluation of the ad- 
juncts* performance, and now employs new ad juncts * only 
fefter calreful screening.. 



Somewhat surprisingly, in the. five programs 
where qusstionn^ire responses of 'adjuncts ^r'e analyzed 
separately f rom ^those of regular staff, th^re^ was 
little vjriation between*, th^ two groups wi£h respect 
to reaso is ft>r participating in the' prograri. The ad- 
jujicts ijidicated they were "moved by the isamfe thfee 
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major considerations as all the other staff groups: 
"the educational philosophy of the program," "the 
nature of the academic progranf, " and "the chance to 
worlc with adult students." 

. t ■ 

To some extent, however, the incentives and 
obstacles "to adjunct participation in extended degree 
programs differ from those of regular? faculty from a 
host institution: While mbst of the reasons for^par^ 
ticipation al50 applied to adjuncts, they\ may also be 
particularly attracted by the chance to ^irn extra npney 
Adjunct responses to staff survey questions 4.ndicatedv 
that they may participate because of^. the pbssibility 
of securing a full-^ime position *in Ithe program in »- 
the future,^ the prestige of being affiliated vith a 
college or university, the opportunity to work with . ^ 
students who are practicing professionals i^- their ■ 
fields/ and the opportunity to serve the community. 
Obstacles to adjunct participation included .opposi- . 

„.L?^X J9^.j5.Dowir^^9:§_„a^ the _t:QncBp_t„o.f , ex- 

tended jediicationr an unwillingness ta work with stu- 
dents at night and perhaps on weekends, and a concern 
that program participation would take. too much time, 
away from their regular job responsibilities-. . 

» 

COMPENSATION MECHANISMS IN EXTENDED DEGREe' PROGRAMS 

Because o^^ the varieties of types of staff uti- 
lized and the heavy reliance on part-time personnel in 
some -programs, the compensation patterns in the extend- 
ed degree programs we studied proved to be quite dif- 
ferent from those found in conventional degree pro- 
g-ramsl There is evidence, furthemjpre,.. that compensa- 
tion patterns na\fe important implications for develop- 
ing effective incentive, structures which encourage the 
participation 6f regular faculty in extended degree 
programs. . v , ■ * 



PATTERSS OF COMPElfSATlON 



The cas^istudy programs illustrate a variety 
of patterns of Compensation; If participation is on- 
load, ex tehded I degree program' work is part dt a fac- 
ulty member '-s rigular responsibilities and there is no 
direct' addil^ional compensation.- With overload 



compensation, generally calciilated'^at a lower rate 
than regular Salary scales, regular faculty receive 
extra pay for extended degree program work in addition 
to their regular salai^^^^ltt ^ 

One of the libejal studies-' programs compen^ 
sates faculty exclusive?^ on an overload basis, while 
the other two use bpth overload and on-ioad. Five of 
the six individualizfed s'tlidy programs use the ^pattern 
of on-load compensattibn for regular faculty, with spe- 
cial pay scales ^oi^^^'part-time adjunct faculty. • We " 
identiTifed five different ^patterns of compensation in . 
the programs we Ut-udied: 
- ' '^P 
1. On-load y^^lusively; The University of 
, Calif orrt|jr'*s Extended Uni<^ersity pro- 
gram and^lorida International's External 
Degree Program. . ■ • . 

^'^ Overload exclusively^ J^^^^progranL at_Sytan_ 
^ 'cuse." (The, overlSad pa^/ "rate in the Syra^ 
cuse progr^am was originally calculated at ' 
a rate equivalent to the regular salary . 
scale, but it has been somewhat reduced 
and an upper ceiling on earnings imposed.) 

3. Some on-load and ij$me ovjerload: The pro- 
grams at Roosevelt'?: Brockport, Oklahoma, 
and the External ol^ree Program of the 
California State Uitfiversity ^nd Colleges - 
system. \ ^ ' 

4. On-load for regular! faculty , with special 
pay scales, for part--^^me adjunct faculty: 
Empire State, Minnesi^Jta Metropolitan, God- 
dard's Adult Degree ^jirogram, Mi^i-Dade's 
Life Lab program, ana 'Community 'tollege ^of 

' Vermont. 

. 

5. Overload for. regular faculty,- v^i^th , special 
^ pay scales for part-time- adjunct fcvculty? ' 

The Evening-'College at Johns Hopkins, the 
programs at Northern Coldicado and Central 
' . ' Michigan. " .•>•••. a 

^ ' While '"Some of the programs Using adjuncts pay 
them on a fixed "term but nonprobationary contract 
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basis / others pay- them on a "piece-ratis" basis, general- 
ly so much per course / p^r learning contract , or per 

' advisee^. ■ In several instances, this has led to ques- 
tions concerning the Equity of compensation, since the 

* special pay scales axe generally not equivalent to the 
salaries of regular program staff.' To avoid such dif- 
ficulties, oi^e program has changed its piece-rate 
policy and has initiated a co'^tract system for some 
adjuncts whereby they are employed on three-month' con- 
sultant contracts. ~V" 

Two, programs use "piece-rate" pay formulas 
for regular as well as for adjunct staff,. Faculty 
receive x dollars per course. In addition, they re- • 
ceive y dollars per hour for reading exams, counseling, 
and assessing prior learning and life/work experience. 
One liberal studies program which uses no adjuncts 
compens ates faculty for the direction of independent 
study on an overload basis at a certain percentage of 
the ni»ne-month salary. However, those faculty who 
"teacTi summer^ res"idence~semirrars' db^it ent^-rely" on « 
on-load basis. 

••tr One program encountered financial problems, 

^- ^in part because of the level and pattern .of compensa- 
tion. Faculty who taught dn the program received over- 
load pay at a rate approximating the per course dollar 
value of their regular timq,' This ra£e was consider- 
ably fi|gher" than that set by other programs using over- 
_ load coiteensation. The pay rate was not linked to the • 
number -OT^students instructed, and there was no extra 
compensation .for directing independent study. During 
the course of Our study, this program adopted a new 

compensation formula, whereby the rate of pay, 'is di- 

rectriy 'related to the number of . courses ^taught . ' 



STAFF TiTTlTUDES TOWARD COMPENSATION IN EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAMS 

In'all but four progr^s a, majority*- of all 
type§ of staff . surveyed indiaated-^satis faction with - 
their salaries, with onl^^ 15 to ^9 percept "not satis- 
fied." The survey data revealed no clear relationships 
between program approach/ wl\ethef Extended-campus / . 
liberal studies, or individualized study/ and the rela- 
tive satisfaction of staff with their salaries.- 

t 
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Of the four programs in which the majority of 
staff wett> dissatisfied with salary, one program pays 
exceptionally low rates and relies primarily on lec-\ 
. turers and instructors. Extended degree work in 
another program is often part of a faculty member's 
regular responsibilities, in whiph case he receives 
no direct additional compensation, and faculty obli- 
gations in- this program have proved .to be partigularly ' 
time-consuming. In the third program where a majority 
of full-time staff indicated dissatisf acti^on with sal- 
^ ary, feelings of being overworked were complicated by 
the use of a 12-mbnth academic calendar, si.nce modified. 

While regular faculty -in the fourth program, 
which emphasizes the individualized study approach, 
said they were "satisfied" with tbeir salaries, over 
half of the adjuncts indicated dissatisfac,tion. There > 
are several possible reasons for 'this. Compensation of 
adjuncts has been very low, and until recently, paymeat 
^l^^ "L^ coming because of_red_tape_at .the^_ 
^""S'fate level. '"Xn addlti adjuridts were paid upon com- 
' pletion of a contract. by a ^^udent rather than upon the^ 
, initial signing of the coptract agreement. While this 
system bf reimbursement Kad the advantage^ of litiking 
salary to output (compl^t^d contract) , the amount of 
paperwork involved proved time-consuming and 'costly. 
Students sometimes f Allied to complete th^ir contracts, 
^ ^ leavf^ng adjuncts ur^^[i^3^or work already done, and in 
several instances 'idjuncts' were asfced to develop_new 
courses, only to ij[ave them cancelled becaus5^ of student 
under6UbScri"ption, with no reimbursement to the ad'junct 
*for his time and- fef fortf . / - 

^ ADVANTAGES AND BI^ADVANTAGE3 OF ' /* * 

• ON-LOAD VERSUS /OVERLOAD COMPENSATION 

\ \ / » # 

One obvious advantage' Of ' the on-load method of 
comp^i^satlon^for programs in Host institutions is that . 
^faculty jnembers' time^is less dispersed/ sincfe teaching 
^ in the extended, degree program is part 'of their/regular ^ 
responsibili^ties. But this modft. of compensation offers 
no special incentive for faculty to . participate in a 
program. Moreover, on-lbad compensation requires nego- 
, ti^tion with Iregular academic ^units concei^ning' the per- 
centage o^ time a faculty member will devote to. the 
• extended degree program. ,And. on-load is a more co'stly 
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form of compensation-*-at least in dollar terms — than 
overload. Still another disadvantage is that depart- 
ments or schools may hire \ounger replacements at 
lower academic ranks to insbtuct in regular degree , 
programs, thus endangering the quality of instruction 
in the regular programs. - 

While overload "compensation can be a key incen- 
,tive for recruiting faculty from a host institution , no 
more than 25 percent of the faculty in ^pur programs 
where some staff are compensated on an overload basis 
indicated in' survey responses that they were "very 
satisfied" with their salaries, and from 15 to 39 per- 
cent were "not satisfied.." Apjparently in these cases, 
some faculty felt the amount of extra compensation was 
less than adequate, given tlje amount of extra wor3<f re- 
quired on their pairt. On the other hancf, a majority 
of faculty in three programs, all of which compensate 
some staff on an overload basis, disagreed wp.th the sur 
vey stateiftent, "Participation in the program should be ' 
' an iDn^llDad ^activ ^--^^-^-^ ^ 

Although overload compensation is che'aper than 
on-load, faculty so paid are actually "moonlighting/" - 
• and there is reason for concern that over time the 

quality of education received by the student may be 
^mpaired by the extensive use of this compensation 
rbiftitern in extended degree programs. This issue is ^ 
^discussed further in the chapter f.ocusing on the eco- 
nomics of extended degree programs, ' 

* *. ' " " 

Regardless of whether compensation is on-load 
or overload, those involved in initiating or. adminis- 
. taring extended degree programs., need to. consider, as 
some programs. in our study did, the incentive value 
pf . supplemen'ting b^se pay Avith extra compensation for 
activities such as directing independent study, evalu- 
ating life/work experience, and counseling and advis-| 
ing. Faculty from host institutions also would pro- ' 
bably be drawn to participate In extended degree pro- 
grams if extra compensation were offered, depending on^ 
such factors a^ size of student load and time and 
location of instructional activities. 
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CONCLUSION 

In this chapter we have attempted- to illustrate 
and 41SCUSS the multiple and often unique functions of 
staff In extended degree programs, it is our hope that 
our findings will enable. those involved in such pro- • 
grams to make reasoned decisions concerning the re- 
Jcruitment, utilization, and compensation of various' 
types of staff. Clearly decisions concerning' the"" 
staffing of extended degree programs must be made with- 
in the context of the organization, curriculum, and - 
student clientele unique to each particular program. 
In brief, our major findings are that: 

• Recruiting highly-credentialed faculty from 
a -host institution to instruct in a program enhances * 
program credibility and creates a supportive, environ- 
ment for the program, but special incentive and reward, 
structures are normally required to encourage their • 
, P,^^.^i£^P?ti°n ; pergui.sit:es^^such_.as_ ;extra.^ compensation- 
•and/or improved promotional opportunities are frequent- 
ly necessary. Unfortunately, budgetary restrictions 
too o5*en prohibit extended degree programs from offer- 
ing such incentives.' 

• • Regardless of the particular program approach, 
instructional responsibilities should be carefully de- 
fined and delineated so that unduly heavy workloads 
may be avoided and faculty will Jiave time to pursue 
their own professional interests' and sufficient oppor- 
tunity for professional developmenj 




• • Among the new faculty role^ described in this i 
chapter, certainly the most probleiribtiq but still very 
'Challenging is the combination in individualized study' 
programs of the advising, instructing, and facilitating 
functions. The result is axi' emerging new profession, 
surrounded by the dncertainties -and tensions inevitably 
associated with thp new and linf arailiar . Our findings 
strongly suggest :that in .individualized study programs, 
both planning and evaluation procedures should explic- 
itly build in extensive ongoing faculty development 
strategies. ' >. . ^ 



-■ • In particular, to avoid overdependence on the 
one-to-one' tutorial- relationship with students, in 7 
which a sirigle discipline is frequently emphasized, and 
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faculty rely primarily on themselves as the major^ 
learning resource, faculty 'need training in the art 
of being both generalis1;s and specialists as well as 
in the* use of alternative learning resources. ; ' ^ - 

• While the use of part-time outside resource 
persons, or adjuncts, greatly facilitates the flexi- 
bility and^responsivene.s*s of extended degree .pr ogra ms, 
clear-cut selectidn criteria^ careful screening^" and 
continual monitoring are essential to the effective 
utilization of such staff. TO^avoid endangelring the 
tredibilitife and academic reputation of a prograim, the 
responsibilities .of adjuncts sho^ftld Jirfe specified in 
such a manner that regular* program faculty retain 
control over the setting and implementation of academic 
policies ai>d quality standards.' F.inally, adjuncts must 
be oriented /to tHe educational philosophy and objec- 
tives of a prbgram, /^requentrly updated* on program plaris 
and activities; and involved .in staff development pro- 
_cedure_s . ^ _ . . , . . _ . * 

• Our case study pro^graius illxTstrated a-vafxety 
of compensation mechanism^ involving combinations of 

.on-load and overload. Whide overload compensation 
represents an attractive incentive ^foi: regular faculty 
from host institutions to participate in extended de- 
gree efforts and* is a cheaper form of ^ compensation 
than, Qn.-load , it may result in over'extension of faculty 

.effort and over time endanger the quality of program 
offerings. ^ , ^ 

• • On-load compensation results in less dispersal 
of iijjdividual faqulty effort, but it entails negotia- 
tion vith regular academic units concerning .allegation 
of faculty time to regular and e^ctended de^gree pro- 
grams* Further , .regular acadejgiMKunits may hire 
younger' replacements at lower SUpbrnxc ranks to in'- 
struct in the regular degree progpramsi, thus' possibly 
reducing the quality pf instruction in the regular 
programs . • - / ; • ' ' ^ 

^ ' / ' / ' I 
It may ,seem to the reader tlhat the discus-^ - , 
sion of staffing in extender degrcse programs-'has / 
'overemphasized the problems and /nderemphasized the 
pXos.pects»^ We only reraihd the. reader that given 
thes/youth of the majoxaty af our case study programs, 
problems and st2;;esses 'are certainly to be expected, 
and the. resolution of -th^m constitutes ^a"'h"^ighXy' 
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constructive experience for all concerned. A state- 
ment from a recent Empire State College research re- 
port (1974) aptly described the general problems 
surrounding thte staffing of extended degree programs: 

The need, for flexibility has been spo- 
^ken to for each group bf personnel in the 
College. This15can not be over^tressed, "1 
however, in that the academic program and 
its administration is by design a changing 
and responsive framework. The tolerance 
for b€^ cha^ige a'nd a* certain degree of 
disruptiveness and uncertainty is a nec- 
essary, characteristic of persons. in the 
CQllege. . . . Thus, whatever one's posi- 
tion at Empire State, there is a series 
of responsibilities associated with it that 
stretch one's competencies', imagination, 
and commitment} ^of 7 time and energy .to the 
. _ institution^ [i)p:.„.4^^^^ 

^ In conclusion, the following ^quotation 
.(•Spald^ing, S.973) contains perhaps the best general 
recommendatior^/concerning staffing Which we can make:' 

M . .m0re attention needs to be given to a simple 
. fact^bout human behavior: people will not do, 
, or will not do well,, what they have not learned 
to/do* Faculty reluctance to ghange arises - w 
ij^^part because they are beginning. to acgept 
and use unfainiliar procedures and are fear- 
'ful lest they perform poorly. -The college 
should provide tiine and leader.5hip s<y€hat 
faculty can explore new ideas tn'orbu^ly . 
-and learn new procedures'-well enough to per- 
form them skillfully -[p. 'l8] . . '\ 

/ 1 / 
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VIII. 



r-The Economics of 
Extended Degree^rografris 



K variety of cost and finance issues surround 
extended degree progfains for adult and part-^time stiir 
dent^. Off-campus offerings typically require li*tlis 
or no'capital outlay in the form of classroom and' of-- 
f ic^ space ^ or do^itory^ service$>, and athletic _ 

TaciTities. But"l:>eyond^ thesp obvious capital cost sav- 
ings, questions are- repeatedly asked about how such " 
programs compare in cost'with iregfular campus programs. 
How do unit operating costs in stich progra^ns ' compare 
with, those in regular progrcims?»* i^e the "units of 
service" '*(eredit hours') at all comparable?. ,Td what 
extent are dif*f«?i»ences in co$t related to compensation 
$)ractices (overload instecf4,ot on- load pay)? .In At- 
tracting- ^IneW clientele, , how important are tuition 
and fee" ljSv^t§"~icofflpa^e^_to. private cost savings in the 
form «of , for egorife earnings? ' (Although not ropresented 
by an expenditure of funds/ tl^fe ^t)llars*a studeirc 
could ^ajfn if he were not ent' 
adjusted for ptobablp unemplo 
cost to the individual and t( 
d^^ee ogjrams, warrant*. ILji^ 
and local governments? Vf^atf 
costs are.- implicit ia 'various 



ked";7--f oregbne earnings , 
Int — dre a very real 
^siety.) Do extended 
aX support from state 
rtrup and development 
rro.gi>am design'^? 



•ir; Usin^ information provrfie<l-^y administrators^ 
faculty, and students xji the programs stud^-edi^" we dis- 
ci^ss/irk' this chapter: unit; operating co^ts* and theit- 
principal dete'rmin^nt;s ; * private student ,costs auiid 
their distribution amftng students. (and their ^^milies) 
employee's, euid the .general teocpa^yer; arid major s'tart- 
up costs, to'stft'the stage"/ we/shali first/ howevetv 
. discfuss. scMhe of Jbhf^ conceptual and methodologica[l* ; : 
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issues surrounding academic cost accounting , and de- 
scribe the conventions ' adopted for purt>oses-of this 
study.. . c * 

With respect to the provision of both^ instruc- 
tional and noninstructional services, many ootloris 
confront academicians and educational policymakers, 
mdeeq, program configurations involving f ace-to\f ace' 
teaching, mediated instruction, • independent stiidy,x 
counseling services, assessment^ of prior learhirib/* 
credit banking, and the like, are impressively v|ri'fed. 
inis fact led Bowep {1913}] a memb^ of the Commission" 
on Ncn-^raditiona'l Study and, at the time, chancellor 
of Cla^emont University Cerit^r, to "cost out" one tnodel - 
-or external degree work, wHich involved: . 1) a prd-s . 
gi:;am being added to the activities of an existing 
institution; 2) ' prepatation of study contracts with ^ 
each, student; 3), at least one "year of on-campus resi- 
ae^ce "when feasible"; 4) a coheirent? individualized . \ 
-pr;ogra3n of study "signifying liberal learning"; 5) ^ 
-^standards. ^ adjftission and graduation comparable to ^_V- 
—those ^(Syrernxnq on-campus" programs? 6) paraljirl oppot- 
tu7lltifes^^or' independent study and ^contract work^ for \ 
reslden-t students; 7) guidance and counseXijg services* 
tnrougodut a student's progtajh; 8) opportunities ^or \ 
^°f.^^7^^^.\stu(?ent5. tp\take residen±_classes, on campus? > 
• 9J night ap53 w^eekend classes available to regular as 
. well as\ex't^rnar s.tudents; 10). opportunities 4:o^com-. ^" \^ 
/plete re^ulai^ c(>virses via independent' study; 11) spe- 
cially de^ignfed'.poursesi' "delivered by radio, TV, cas-'- 
setter, computer.;' detailed sy-jlabi., ett-";land 12)" par-' 
J:rcipataon .of facblty in the program as ^ toart of their 
retjular Workload. i — i-l 1^ i 

Vie c?o,ul'd, '6>f;.course>^ ^ake Similar apprc^h 

* O^lternatiye v model's . But ^i^icJ*'^^^ 



aiid examine 'Several 



nS two.^f out- ;cas^. ^^udy programs -are 'flike, we Xiiu^^ 
(^et^iL the opeiratingV^pst^ fbh each program studi^ 
, .and di^^cus^ tlV^. princit>al determinants of their varia- ^ • 

UKIT. opfej^TiSG COSTS > V*^ ^ . " < ' 

. ^redit--whibh;8ery^ as a\ irude .pi^o^b^x' fijr iacr^m^ts ^ . 
in learning^;^^b%r a^V^irather ^ystXmatic::t^^ ^ ^ 



to werekly student-contact hours. A three-semester- ^ 
hour course, for example, typically involves three 
hours of class* contact foi: a 15 or 16-week period. 
Fit sc?r:e extended programs, most instruction is orgarl- 
ized around classes, and credit Continues to relate 
td tiir.e spent in face-to-face cpntact,. In other pro- 
grams, however, the notion of credit (as measured by 
Carnegie units) has been superseded by competencies , " 
•'student learning days," or some similar unconven- 
tional measure. Moreover, regardless of how credit 
iS measured, many programs rely very heavily on in- 
ternships, mentoring, use* of community resources, and 
self-directed learning, which means that the amount 
of credi.t earned' can bear little relation to face-to- 
face contact. . y 

In this-' study, ^1 ] . unit costs fiave been trans-* 
iated to' semester-hour equivalent?, and apnual average 
full-time equivalencies fiave been defined as 30 semes 
ter hours for undergraduates arid' 24 semester .hours for 
.;gradjaat,e„.,s.t5ide^nts,_un_les^^ .no^ed . ppihted 

out earlier in this report, we made no attempt to mea- 
sure differences in program effectiveness (or "out- 
comes"); thus, unit-cost estimates presented here 
should^not be misinterpreted. While we^ can ^translate 
all instructional services into, equivalent credit-hour 
terms, it must be kept in mind that 'the units' are* not 
identical . > » • ' 

Aside, from the New , York Regents* External Der 
gree Program, each of our case stud>^ .institutions pro-=- 
vides instructional services in its extended format. 
Expressed in dollar terms, the-ma3or determinants of 
direct instructional operating costs are average clas^ 
si2e.»(or- stydent/faculty ratio), and method of com- 
pensation (on-load versus overload or special ra^es) . 
The former is relatecj to program technology tmodes of 
'instruction, location, etc.), the .latter is often 
'bound up^ith 'thje kind of faculty employed. 

1*he matter. of ^-acu-ljty compensation is 'exceed- 
ingly ^portant, and naturally influences unit costs 
initex1:ended .degree programs in the same vay that it ^ 
influences costs in regular campu^' programs. Thus^ 
in a major pniverfeity with a high salary level and a 
low teaching load, unit costs will generally be high 
re^|*t^less of the type fef- program under consideration, 



. Therefore, that .our case study institutions should 
snow a great ran^e in costs should be no surprise 
fof^i*^^ salary per •couirse ranges from about $750 to ' 
$3600 per .three-semester-hour equivalent course 
Tne $3600 rate is attributable to the fact thaV on- 
car.pus teaching ^loads' are relativelv low at the in- 
stitution in question (typ.ically six credits per 
term), largely because all faculty are exoected to - 
engage in some research activity and most' supervise 
aisserrations and otherwise devote suhst.antial ener- - 
gies ,to graduate education. A p'ortion of annual 
salary expense ought perhaps- to be allocated to non- 
'.''"^^r^fhr-r'^'^ research activities. On the other. hand, 
une $3600 figure. is basqd on assistant professor 
rate^ of pay, whereas in fact senior faculty fre- 
quently participate in the extpnded orogram. We 
snaii assume that these counterbalancing considera- ' • 

ftions offset each oth^r. • 

Some programs rely almost wholly" on "over- 

. }P.^^^ P^y^??ts^ whi le^_one _ i s_budge,ted...in,-iniich-the-~ . 

same way as regulat, on-campus, daytime, programs/ 
The three ^new institutions employ regular faculty' 
and- support staff at regular rates, bujt use sdbstan- 
tiai numbers of part-time, adjunct p.ersonnel (tutors, 
etc.) who receive much less money ^er hour. Differ^ 
ences in unit gosts may not , --tlieiref ore ; reflect dif- 
ferences in the time ^nd energy " tha^ faculty (and - 
staff) spend in extended- degree program activities - 
as much as variatlon--=in rates of pay. PTTrrflerraore , 
If evenxng',_of^-campus, and part-time programs expand 
rapijlXy-o^?er the next decade or so, condensation prac- 
t-ice^(and government support) could* change . 

In arriving ^t thfe operating cost estimates 
presented later in the chap.ter, w^'bave attempted--* 
unless ptherwise _stated--to include- all direct* in- 
structional costs (faculty salaries, etc.}; all dir- 
ect program support a/)d administrative, services; and'-j^ 
a prorata share of indirect costs, for example, a l| 
portion .Qf general library expenses r-gfeneral ^colle'ge ^ 
administration,^ etc. Within jbhe extended-campus ap- 
proach, the first ' element— direct instructional cost- 
is typically a function of faculty salary expenditure* 
per course and- average class size. .In the liberal 
studies/adult «3egree prDgrajns the direct cost of in- 
struction is related to seminar' 'expenses and the ratio 



of students to advisers in independent study. The 
ratio of full-time equivalent students to regular 
faculty typically defines direct in'stractional costs 
in the individualized study programs i 



Depending on the program, other co^ts dir- 
ectly a-ttriButable to , instruction include travel ex- 

^pense^s (and sometimes per diem) , secretarial assis- ^ 
tance (preparation of reading lists, examinations , etc.) 

" laboratory assistance, i;eaders, .and the like. In 
.some programs, these- costs are reflected in the pro- 
gram's budget under the heading of instruction or 
instructional iupport, and the services are provided 
by the program'^ or- are "charged back^^to it by the 
faculty member ' s^hom^^ school or depar'tment. In other 
cases, 'at least^-^o'tii^'^ of these 'services may escape ♦ 
measurement be9§use they^are absorbed by regular on- 
campus budge ts1f^". \ ' . 

Program administrative costs proved difficult 
- t^^-comp are .across^ pro.g'rams_because.„administrati^^^^ _„ 
functi<5ns are handled in. many different ways. The 
program director and his staff generally carry out 
the foilowiag >:in^3s of functions, all of which require 
resources: 1) organizing programs of study with the 
help of key facility; 2) recruiting students •and adjunct 
faculty; 3) scheduling classes; 4) preparing brochures 
and publicity releases; 5) arranging travel itineraries; 
6t) , ordering "bookstand othe^^ instructional supplies; 
7) guiding students through the programs; 8) evaluat- 
ing transcripts and assessing nonformal learning expe- 
riences?' 9} receiving and disbursing income f3;bnl tui- 
tion and fees; and IQi) processing *4tud^nt records. In 
some .multipurpose institutions, hoj^ever, * ^elected pro- 
gram support functions are performed by central campus 
offices and are not reflected in tfhe program/"s budget. 
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Beyond organizational v^r 
magnitude Of administrative 'actiyi 

'gram. In instances Where there 
services for special clientele 

, shifted frequently from one site 
as in the Armed Forces-, -high turnbve 
tele. group results in a steady flpw 
jdepts. In programs that make, a 
adjunct or field faculty, recrui 
m$iy, tajce .considerable resources' 
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ants', the .ratige and 
ties vary ,by pro- 
instructional 
these must be 
unless. 



afto^ej 

r 'wi;tm^^ t|ij^ clieh- 
of incomi^g^ ^%u^ / 
dea^l-^f u^e o'i^: 
atioaa^* 



and orie 
the foann of time; 



spent on coordination. Sometimes scheduling classes 
and arranging foi classroom space and transportation 
may call for greaSter-than-average resource inouts, ^ 
especially in geobraphically dispersed programs. ^ 
The evaluatiop of I transcripts and, where', applicable, 
past life/wprk experience, typically , takes more time^ 
per student; than ^i^s spent ^€^n students in on-campus 
programs. And resolving problems encountered by fac- 
ulty in the f ieldfs and arranging for secretaria^l serv- 
ices, b©oks^ and bther cotirae mateidals at distant 
locations is time-^consum^ng . \ 

^ .In^^some programs, training officers f rom ^ 

industry, the^Tw^litary , or government help bridge ^ , 
the resource gap \h arranging appointments and^^pro- 
viding inf ormationCj g^nera-l counseling, classroom 
and office space, feupplie*, materials, and audio- 
visual, library, a^ii similar resources. Occasionally, 
arrangements with c immunity colleg'es serve a similar 
purpose for prograjhs that operate ^t -the upper- 
,^Yi?ionLundergrMU'^ level: I . The, large-off ^-caiupus^^- 
_^&rograms in our stli(iy (Central Michigan and Northern.; 
Colorado)- have fouicl at 'advis'able to decentralize 
many support functions, and ha^e organized regional 
offices in areas where large numbers of students-^e 
concentrated. , 

-Programs alspvary in the extent to which 
they draw on the resources o"f the rest of the host 
institution. Obviously, no program operated by an' 

ipletely self-cohtained, and 
typi<:ally make use' of system- 

and student, rrecord and finan- 
s. The -per student cost of 
operationsr may be higher in 
external than in .regular pprograms, in part because 
of some^ overlap and di^plication , but more impor- 
t_ tudents typic^ 

1 and* nonformi 



* existing" campus is c 
even new institution 
wide computer servic 
cial management gyst. 
admis'sions and record 



tantly because older- 
greater array, of form 



c^lv have had a" 
J mSR, learning ex- 
periences to be evaluated £or -placement fjurposes. 

^key campus administrators and other insti^ 
tuti9nal personnel oftlan spend a disproportionate ' 

t mount of time, in relation/ say, to'enrollment^^size, 
fealing with external degree, progl^ams, •especiaMy 
if -questions arisen as t6^ their legitimacy. On the 
;pttier hand;^,as noted, ^ extended programs generally^ 
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make ^effective use of space and reduce constr-uction 
because academic work' is often scheduled at other 
than peak' load periods, and there is no need for 
additional cl^assrooms or student housing. When 
'classes are taught off-campus, classrooin ^pace is 
often rented, 'although sometimes it is. made av^ail- 
able without direct charge. Some extended Vegree 
programs appear to ;T\ake less-than-average use of col- 
lege libraries and other ^academic support resources 
because they rely heavily on experiential learning, 
and off-campus students often use library resources 
m their home communities. We have made no attempt 
to cost out- these and other "external" costs and . 
cost savings, which are no different in principle 
from publicly-provided fire,* police, and other muni- 
cipal services typically rendered to existing campus- 
bashed -^rnstitutions , but probably much more important 
Ixi terms of magnitude .-^^ 



j:XT£tlLtEDTCA^^UB.^.PIiOACH. . . 

Programs of the extended-campus variety rely 
on formal classwork as the principal mode of instruc- 
tion. Four of the programs — at Johns Hopkins, Roose- 
*^.velt, and the two systgmwide efforts in California — 
offer most of thelr^^ciasse^ in late afternoon or even 
ing hours eithxe^?-'-'6n^ampus or relatively close by. 
Central Mi^;>lfigan and Northern Colorado use a variety 
of class formats, with much formal course work sched- 
uled in short time segments away from the campus — for 
example, five consecutive work days or two weekend ' 
seminars with three or fo'«r weeks between meetings'. 

S^cii extended-campus prpgram in' our study 
compensated "at least some of its regular faculty on 
a released-t-ime basis, meaning thai; a share of a 
faculty person J s regular full-time 'salary is charged 



16 * 

Under a grant from the Fund 'for the Improvemeftt of 

Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) , the institutional research 

office .of Empire State College Kas embarked on an effort to 

develop useful -cost-effectiveness models for nontraditional 

forms ^of higher educatibn^' Among other factors, the Empire 

Sjfcate grpup is examining '^^external posts" of program operations 
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to the lext^nded, degree program. In four cases this 
on-load pattern of compensation was limited to depart 
mental program coordinators or selected faculty who 
were organizationally responsible to the campus ad-' 
ministrator of the extended .degree program, in one 
case, roughly two-thirds of the participating^f acui-ty 
were paid on an overload, or special payment basis, ^ 
wnile released-time arrangements were worked out for 
_JLh£^3t. In another program, all faculty who taught 
in the extended degree program were paid on-load. 
xMogt were regular ladder faculty, some of whose regu- 
lar duties were picked up by visiting professors; 
others were juMor-level faculty hired to teach full- 
er part-time in the- extended program. Faculty sal-r 
aries were relatively high in either case. 

In one program that relies fbr the most p^rt 
on overload compensation, approximately 62. percent of 
all program revenues were used for instructidii and - 
academic program administration. ■ The remaining 38 

pec^ent was aXlocabed -to t^ie campus :on ±he- basrs~ of 

aether careful cost accounting carried out a few 
years ago. This money pay^ f or services of^the li- 
brary, registrar, physical plaat operations, and uni- 
versity administrative services.. We estimate that ^ 
direct and indirect costs in 1973-74 a^reragecj' $41 per 
semester hour, students pay -somewhat iqore tt\an this 
amoiint; the. difference, about 10 percent of .program^ 
revenues, is a modest, unallocated contribution to 
the university, over and above the 38 percent referred 
to above*- Of course, $41 per semester hour suggests ^ 
.that-expenditures ave^age^ about $1,000 'to $1,200 x>Sr^ 
FTE student annually., figures far b^lpw the average 
cost m on-campus programs at equivalent levfels. 

In another case^.^here 60 percent of a stu- 
dent s course work was taken in regular departments 
and divisions of the university, nearly 40 percent 
of the work w^s offered directly by the program -most 
of It taught' by part-time - faculty employed at special 
rates. This 40^ percent of the program is known to\ 
operate at low cost per credit hour: Adding in pro- . 
gram administration and gen^rl^^ academic couns'elin-g, 
which are handled in the same office/ and assuming ' 
th^. program draws on universitywide bre^ources .much . 
like any other program, which empirically ^seems to 
be the case, we judge that total (dire^et and indirect) 



cost per PTE undergraduate student was approximately 
$1,500 per y.ear, a figure several hundred dollars" 
bel6w the average across the university,, and imply- 
ing a cost of $50 par semester hour. Because tuition 
and fees exceed this rate, it wouW appear that this, 
program yields a small su^rplus that goes to support 
other university endeavors. In this institution, as 
in others, meaningful comparative cost data were not 
available. Rather than an overall average, costs in 
extended programs shoul^; be compared, if possible, 
with programs in comparable fields of study and at 
the same level (for example, \ower division, upper - 
division , Graduate I)-. 

»^ . ' 

Another institution ofrers a variety of cur- 
ricula at the baccalaureate and master's levels, each 
with somewhat d ifferent ji iDst configurations. While" 
some instructors and coordinators are compensated on 
a released-time basis, most qf the ins-truction is paid 
for on overlba^aT~ Program budgets contain money for 
fa'CUl1:y salaries," department^ level program adminis-- 
tratioAf materiaTsT" travel , and evaluation. One- third 
.IS added to this base for printing, publicity, the 
services of the Office of Continuing Education, and^ 
various university support services, such as the li- 
brary and registrar's office, and including data pro- 
cessing, postage, and telephone service. However, St 
is li kely that program operating budgets understate ^ 
the extent of- instii^utional academic support, student, 
services, and .general overhead expense associated, 
vith each program. At least one practice tha^t con- 
tributed to the difficulty of making a more' accurate 
assessment was that money for library services, chan- 
neled through Continuing Education, was deduc ted- 
automatically from a f ormula-tiased general library 
apprnpr i nn^^ T'hus , wh i^ each ' program of instruc- ^ 
tion was intSi3e5 to, be self -supporting, -we. judge* 
that the average-^ee per semester Kpur of $36 under- 
states the true cost, by'as mucli as *15^5)ercent . Stated 
costs , per 'FTE studeni: for the several extehddd degree 
/offerings ranged f rom $ ^44-^- $1,590, with nc con- 
sistent dif*fj^x^nce petween work at the mas^ter's and 
upper-division baccalaureate levels. These unit 
costs are considerably lower than. costs in ^comparable 
regular prograums on campus. 



"^J^. another extended-campui^-frrogram, a central 
office administers h variety>f^f ferings on several 
campusesv and all instru^;fed:6n is paid or on an on- 
load basis. Not,count:^£i.^Gentral office expenses, or 
money allocated for • student aid^d long-range plan- 
ning and development, cost perJ^E studeht amounted 
to <approximately $2,339 Jj3.-^r^-74— $1,834 for in- 
str\iction and .program.a:i^inis,ttation and $505- for 
general campus suppdrt^ As in the case of statis- 
tics for regular/^n-campus programs, however, this 
estimate makes/fio allowance for the\substantial re- 
search &xpec<^ions implicit in workload patterns at 
this institutibn^ Cost per. semester hour, ii) other 
wgrds, was in the^i^hborhood of $95j. Over threeT^' 
fifths of^jthe student^^ this program are candidates 
tor the master's degree .^N^ain , unit costs' are con- 
sxderably lower than costs i^Kon-campus programs at 
the same level. . 

. The two geograply^lXy^dispersed ^ogram 
-effort^y-whlch opwate;;^f ihcipmy ^the"g?aduate" " " 
level/ reported unit >^osts in the range of $1,350 
to $1,800 per FTE s^dent. Both u'se a^variety of., 
class and seminar /ormats r among them kuch arrange-, 
mehts as weekendyseminars two or three yeeks apart 
combined with in^dep^ndent study, and daily sessions ' 
over a , week or/ten-day period.' ^oth programs alao 
use a number 6t adjunct faculty, especially in areas 
like Washington, D.C., an,d pay most pf^eir own -, 
faculty on /n overload' basis tor te^hing and. per- 
forming related* tasks., sucK^as ,- f or Vpcampie, coun-- 
seling. Program administration is carried out on* 
thQ home campuses as well as by program 5taf f lo'*- 
cated in other areas where substantial numbers of 
students reside". Program admfnistrative expenses ' 
'account for nearlyMO petcent of total cost, ancl ' 
fapulty. salaries and travel expenses -for another 
third. Since most, ^irf-jiot alt, ^^fe^-^Uie students' . 
work is ^ completed . f^r^^^ifoTtTcampus, the modest uni- 
versi-ty overhead rates charged to e^ch prograinjoay ' 
reflect measurably university support • TheTilgher 
^^^Sl^I^^"^^^^® student "in one program than in an- 

otKfer-^ related principally *tp ,^he purchase of 
special management and f inancia*»irservices . 



LIBERAL STUDIES/ADULT DEGREE APPROACH, - 

Much of what has already been said about, unit ' 
operating costs in extended-campus programs applies to 
the four case study institutions that alternate Inde- 
pendent study with shojct, campus residencies: Okla- 
homa, Brockport, Syracuse, and Goddard. As .no^tecj in 
Chapter II, Goddard has individualized curficu;La, but 
a Liberal Studies/Aduit Degree type of deliver,y sys- - 
tem. Because the delivery system is generally a more 
salient cost factor, the Goddard program is discussed 
in this section.*- 

Like the programs alluded to earlier, the 
Liberal Studies/Adult, Degree efforts vary in faculty 
cpmpensation practices.' One^ progranf-^;^lies^ on a com- 
^bii(iation of regular full-time f aculfty, '^plus adjuncts. 
With the' former bearj.ng over 50 percent-of the in- 
structional load.- The other tAree programs use regu- 
lar faculty assigned to the program part time and some- 
times on an'dverioad b^sis.- The ra^e of cpnfpensairion 
per credit hour^ however, varies> tremendously from 
program to program. * ^ • 

One of. the liberal studies programs is organ- 
ized in su^h a way that students attend one three- 
week seminar each year. Betwee^n seminars, they study 
on their own> relying heavily on study guides and as- 
signed readings. A large number of regular faculty, 
approximately. 100, partici^te in this program and 
receive a ^mall fee each month for each "actiye" stu- 
dent they advise. Approximately 20 of the 100 fac- 
ulty t^acl) seminars, two fagulty members to a seminar* 
Generally speaking, 20 to 30 students is the average 
size of a seminar, which meets five hours^per day/^i 
five days a week for the three weeks. By al^o ug4-^ ♦ 
weekenids and' eyening hour^, some seminar -periods have 
recently b^en shortened to 16 days. .In dollars, this 
prografji is one of the least expensive found, in the 
studi^. Several factors make ijt possible fpr tfie pro-" 
gram to operate at a cost of about $24 pet semester . 
.hour or $J25. per "active" FTE student: -There is oae 
seminar for each, student per year; the clerical ar- * 
rangements, such as'l^^he stenographic poiilX.flrtS9\a*utomat-" 
ic dispatch of" assigned books frortf a central stpre-** 
house, are administratively sound; the curriculum , 
is highly-structured; and -the program is large. Direct 



■'>^t^S^ah«,^J 4? iJ^^^^^^r!"?^^^^ faculty saUri^s-ambunts 
^ percent of the total; program administEa--- 
^w^f^f^** sUpp.oXt_servioes accbunt'for about 35 percent; 
and-v23j^|r^ent is^^H^erally-audited estimate of uni- 
versitywllM'roverhead expense, . 

• ^ similar program also relies heavily on one 
thre^eek residency seminar per year plus independent 
• ^*^"°y^T^his program,; however,: differs from the pre- ■ 
vious ioa disoussed in several ways. Its enrollment ' 
IS ^considerably smaller, and until recently, students 
in the program were expected to spend- two weekends on 
. camp.us for advisement and testing. Although just as • 
m^ny faculty par>i£i£ate in seminars as in the other 
program, each . person "e&aches one seminar per year on 
overload. cpmpens^tion, whiph amourtts to approximately., 
one-third of his base pay. The ratio bf FTE students 
to FTE faculty is k;.so considerably dif f er6nt~about 
40:1 in the forraec program an^ 18:1, in this program, 
in effg£^ the resultXig a_p£x-FTE student ce^fc^ both 
direct -and indirect, ofyapproxiraa-fely" $1,830, or $61 per/ 
-semester credit hour, wifeh.over half going for instruc- 
tional salaries. Aware of\,econOmic dif f icu-lties that v . 
develop-ed over the. course of the year that we studied 
this program, faculty took f-reduction in salary; the. 
. new salary formula is aire-Q*^^,xelated to the number ■ 
qf courses taught. A trimeg«i*\ystem also was Intro- ■ - 
duceca,. calling for three .eight-daV seminars per •' ' 
year. The per- unit bosit in this pri^ram is consider- 
ably lower than unit costs for comparable on-campus 
-programs.. ' ■ ^ 

• ^ ' In anothfer program, it is -next to impc^sible sr'" 
tp determine unit costs fqr instruction. • Each stu- ' 
dent must complete one seminar per year / spending 
-three weeks or.&ix weekends oh campus; but since many 
of the students live near the campus /'somd elect to 
take course work. in lieu of doings independent study in 
preparataon for -the seminar. Faculty are paid 7.5 per- 
cenl: of their ifegular nine-month salary 'for team 
teaching in ^ summer 'seminars, which typically contain ^ 
between 20 and 25 students. They then , supervise • the 
independent study of 10 to 12 students f^om each sem-'/ 
inax group, although there is no direct compensation 
for this additional work. Student oredit hours 'gen- 
erated/by the program are. counted in the wofkload . ^ . 
statistics of vai^ious' departments . Less than half ' . 



le departments give faculty released time by reducA 
ng their regular 9-hour teaching load by the cus- 
tomary three hours ♦ Program administration is sub- t 
sidized' l^r^ely by direct state appropriation for 
continuing, education a^ctivities, and no special ac- 
96unt is made overhead costs. We estimate that 
' the program may cost approximately $1,200 per FTE 
student, or about $40 per semester credit hoifr. 

' " \ % 
In still another program, s students attend- 
two-week residency seminars, at the end of each six- 
month semester, at which tme they review progress^ 
attend workshops and 'seminars, participate in short 
courses, and plar? their individualized programs of 
study -for the following termy/Eight faculty member s- 
both regular and adjunct — w^a^k wi-th approximately 
65 'students, considered a/^roup," during eaeh res- 
idency period.*- a student/faculty jratio' of approxi- 
mately 8:l>when studenjfes are on campus. Regular 
full-time fjaculty worx with si^x gro.ups during the / 
' year ,~ so'^ that dnrprig 24^w^eks;of^ the year ^-each -\ 
regular facultv^^^mber^ spends much of his time with 
5tuden*fcs,on c^pus/ At;^ other times, he maintains 
contact, '^/ia^ telephone, letter, campus visits, 
group^g€t-togethers. off-campus ,^ and newsletters, 
wij:h students pursuing independent study projects. ^ 
^T^e ratio of all students to regular f a^culty - here\ 
is approximately 45.:i; if the full-time equivalent 
of adjunct faculty are added in, the ratio drops to 
approximately 30:1. Faculty salaries constitute 
two-fifths of .estimated total cost, with another ^ 
15, percent of the total for program admiriistration 
and' related' expenses. The remainder--45 percent^ of 
the total — represents overhead charges. for plant' 
, operation and maintenance, .the registrar's offipe, 
;universi,tywide administration, and related services. 
Estimated total cost per semester hour is $42/S0.or^ 
' $1%>275 per PTE student. Actually, students pay. y 
.over pne-thi'rd again as much, with the surplu^ going 
to subs^idiz^ on-campus programs, which" are more 
expensive and fail to ,c9yer operating costs. 



INDIVIDUALIZED STODY APPROACH 



•tHe remaining programs in our study — Empire 
State*; Minnesota Metropolitan, Cpminunity College of 



Vermont, Florida rnternati/nal^{ And Miami-Dade— have 
individualized their curricuL^^o to a sig- 

mficant degree. The first /^ree are new public in- 
stitutions; the other tw^L^ta^rate from multi-purpose 

.campuses that only repe/t^ •'^came into existence* 
Also discussed here is'^ne of the several ext^hded 
degree efforts operated as part of the .Ext^rirdl De-- 
gree Program of the California State University. and 
Colleges: So^ioma State's-, MA in humanistic psychology, 
v/hich is unusual i^g^hat 'it doeS^not-Jlnvolve cdnven-- 

'tianal curricula delivex^. in typidal cTassrtiom^se^-ii* 
tings. ■ ' ; ' » ^ - _ ' ' • " 

. ' ' Since these are emerging or developing^Tlv^^^ — — 
slSbtutions, it is particularly difficult to identify 
unit^operat^ng costs. Midway thro^i^gh the '.year, one 
comb^tency-based program substantially revis.ed'tKe 
probe,dure by wh,ich students are oriented and develop ? 
their study plan, building .somSikat greater standard--^ 
izatipn into the wjiole prd^cess. v^Students may claim' 
JPlj:^ ch i e ven^e n t .q f ^||5e_c^ i e s j„ojt hef _cjDnt^_. „l! 

te'hcr^s are established as targets and studentfiv?^, , 
^ :e encouraged to' expj.dre alternative ways of achiev- 
ing them: *for examp-le, through independent study, 
group learning experiences ,^ tutorial work with ad- 
junct faculty, or internships. Study contracts are 
devised by students and their faculty advisors. Each 
study unit contract, which represents tHe vehicle- for 
implementing pa;?< of the study- plan^ g;en%ally calls 
for pajj^ment toi adjunct community fafculty op $21.50 
''per studenV . At ; this rateV' a f ullhtiii|er'communlty ' 
faculty member, could :earn ^7,560 s^rviri^HsV^stu- 
derits^ each of whom work^ on ei^ht contr^ts'^per 
year--certainly k 3;elativ§ly* low rate/of jiay. On 
the other hand, regular faculty7 with^ onlj^ somewhat 
broader^rbgram responsibilities, e'arn an average of 
about -^"W , 500 per yeap^.and are expected to .Work with 
about 30,-students at-a time. - ^ • 

JThe woriclpad- has been something of a sttaih 
for those , faculty who se$ their principal role. as. a 
mentor; or tutor. Efforts ar6 underway !to *aatetf the- 
role of the regular faculty to one that ' emph'asizes 
'facilitation of student learning rather th^n tiijtorial 
relationships. It is estimated that ,^xcluSlve^ of • , 
special putpose grant funds, the program. is now* cost- 
ing about $1,700 per FTE student for a, full year,,* or 




- an equivaJLent of $57 per seine'ster hour / ^-This amount 
is a5K)ut 10 percent higher than, for comparable pro- 
grans on other grampuses within the^same system, 
figuring on the' ba^is of a 9-month FTE plus full-time 
sununer session costs. Over the jiext year or so, pro- 
gram adrinistrators hope to. reduce unit operating - 
costs to between $1,300 to $1,400 per year, in dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power. 

A similar but more geographically dispersed 
progran in another state, about three times as iaxge, 
^ases approximately the same "style of operation." 
Following g'r6up pre-orientation and orie.ntation ' 
sessions, a portfolio is developed, past experience 
is- evaluated, and a study plan is devised for the 
rei?iainder of the studeTrt's workV' Much of 'the stu-^ , 
dent's work takes 'the form of ..ind^endetit study or 
field work projects; * some take course work/ Because 
this program operates thr9ughout' t'he year, prograirf 
administrators multiply the numbec cuTftE students 
at any^moment in time 'by 1.33 to equafte the annual 

"ifrorklKXaH to sta^ndarrd, 9-mohth programs".' ^e ^result-" 
ing number is called an "5prE-9*. " In J973-74,*the 
ratio of FTE-9 students to* FTE faculty was appi^oxi-^ 
mateiy'24:l. Ignoring special purpose g'rants, which 
have be'^n used l^argely for developmental purposes, 
.this program, which is* now (1974-75) in its fourth ^ 

. year, operated during 1973-7-4 at a cost per FTE-9 
^» df approximately $2,200, including faculty fring^e 
benefits, which are not counted in the program^'s' bud- 
get. This w6rks out -to $73 per. .semester hour^ but 
is less than in other /"developing* inst^itutions"* 

'. within the^^ame- multi-Qampus system* * In*structional ^ 

' cost^" constitute about '60- percent of the total' ex- " * 
"Vens^. "it ts expected that operating costs" p« FTE- . 
'9. will rvf'all to abo^t'-$l,850 during the 1974-75 year. 

' V . • - - ' - . . ^ . . 

One program tljat.uses a. self-directed ap- 
proach- to l^afhing relies^eavily on a handful^ of 
r^egular faculty / supplemented by iul-1- 'and part- 
time -paraprofessionals who. facilitate -and monitor 
.each student's work, ^tudents^jfeypically. ±a3ce only 
a'lfew ''courses** i-n the^ program'', whxcfT'sofSs^jjjXsif-'^ss ^ 
representing* ^^alternative* path to the -flTif iTlment 
of • general^ducation ^eqiiirements . " Students fulfill 

^soiae.cotrrfefc requia^ents by Jj^^rious* me^ns, such as 
independent ' study , ^ro'up-desigried Tffini^-course^^ and 
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oroj^ct work. • -One full-time paraprof essional i-s, 
employed in the program for each 36 PTE students 
Staff members. meet with students individually at 
least four times per term to review progress, point / 
out additional learning resources, and other^^ise-^ 
inonitor progress. 

It is estimated that instructional costs • _ 
(faculty and staff salaries, program administration/ . 
and support services) amoiint to aboxit $500 ^per FTE 
student. When campus and' systemwide overfiga^ggsts ^ 
are added in, the figure is approximately $r7^0u. 
This program makes extensive use of audio-visual 
services, which is one important overhead item. 
The $1/200 estimate implies that costs are about. 
$40 per semester hour* - ^ 

One individualized study program among ouir* 
case study institutions is. operated by a department 
on the campus. Periodically/ one-day admissions/ 

o rie nts taon workshops a re held acqua 

spective students with the program. Students then 
select a faculty -adviser, who helps •^a studenjt^.jfor 
group of students) plan a study progreun arotind in- 
•dependent study, formal or informarl course work, 
and internship experiences. Students keep in touch 
with -their advisers periodically, and faculty com- 
municate with supervisors of' interns once per term.-- 
Portfolios are reviewed at the end of each stu- 
dent* 5 period of study an3 ej^amifiations are also 
given at tirat time. The stated costs of this pro- 
gram depfend on the number \ of formal and nonf ormal 
extension courses written into the studefnt'.s study 

C^eratipg costs seem to be xn. the -neighbor- , 

fi563^r"^T77""Ccr-?+4-pey^ semester credit hour-^or, 
since x'Ss^ a graduate program, between §648- and 
$1,048 per'NiE student . Like other extended degree 
pj:ogr2ans pf f er^d^^^miin this multi-campus system, 
it is possible that^^tije rather modest cainpus and 
system overhead charges^made against the program 
do under.stite somewhcit the actual value of Ccimpus 
resoi/rce services. uti>ia§;jj^ 

. in another program, som§t»k^t like -the onfe 
'just dtiscusrsed; applicants are initi^riiv counseled 
by program staf-f. The* prospective studMt then 
f6rmally applies to the |>fbgram,s and' if a faculty • 
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member in one of the cooperating deoartments withf! 

-thf -university -accepts him'/ 'the "program counsellor; 
the student, aqd -the faculty adviser meet. In one 

'or more additional meetings, decisions are reach^ 
about transcript anji past life/work experience/credit 
and a study plan is devised. The plan maV caj/l for 
independent study, a projec>t, or formal class^oiDc-.-^ 
To the extent that formal class work is (t^ep< regu-- 
lar fees per credit hour must bfe paid atl tne college 
or university from which the work'' is takfen. The . 
faculty adviser •is charged with the responsibility 
to facilitate, monitor, and evaluate the student, as 
he moves* through hijs program of study. . 

• This program is so new that* it is, difficult / 
to judge the cost of serving the students enrolled 
i'n it. In* terms of ar^-analysis of faculty time soent 
in serving the first group of graduates, it would^ 
appear tha't the cost in faculty time and brogram ad- 
ministration during the first yeat may have totaled 
approximately $1, 25.0 per gr aduate) n ot counti ng for- 
7m^ class work., these students typically had'to 
accumulate abofit- on^^ year of credit for' th^ degree. 
Gn^ the average v about half af this credit was award- 
ed for pa^:tMxfe/work e:>fperience, and- the rest was 
takeu^ while iiv the 'pro'gram', mosi:,iy/in the ^orm of 
indepfen4^nttstydy.:\,,^dweYer,-^ the grad- 

uates took ,^bme .class work" as well. .N6*all6w^c3 * 
has been^'made -fot xi^iiverssi^^'ywide .overhead expen^'eb'^ - 
isspciated- with^'tife • external "degree prograior.* 

-i^ogiam^olHcials^ feel that the direct costs ^ 

of the program sfiotild run 'about §1,200 per studTent, 
peir y^rar.^ - On pap§r,^ and ig'noring hidden cosl:s o£ 
unknown m^^gnitude, costs at the pro'S-reun leyel -were " 
about $6%^-' per- student during this past .year.* 'l£^'' ' 
we assume that*t"he "cost .saving" involved in grant- 
ing credit ev^alyation a^groxijnately off sets, the" 
nn<it i^]pigg -ur^ I ii I I \ n^^^^-i in the $630, It ma^ 
be roughly. est^iiRatsed that the program was op^rate^ ' 
fo5r-^,bout $900 per PTE student:, assvuning non^instruc-. 
tionai' overhead expenses amounted- to 3Q percent of 
total costs. .It is 'worth noting 'that in one depart- 
ment, a fiill-tline adviser was recently hired to work 
with €5 students. . In the sprihg, she was working 6n 
a -system to have old studen^ orient new ones^^and 
had line"d up some faculty f fern a nothpr university ? -r 



to teach prr a volunteer basis. Students are supposed, 
to mpet with her once a month or be in contact by 
telephone every couple of weeks. 

• Another program, organized as a separate' in- 
stitution, operates in several learning sites. But, 
while degree candidates write a contractual study 
plauy degree and nondegree candidates alike typically 
^take a ^ood deal of class work. This program, which 
has received considerable support from federal govern- 
ment agencies and fbund^-tion sources, has ju-sed mo^t 
of these )fimds for operating purposes. Initially, 
instructors'" in the program taught on a volunteer basis- 
Later they were paid approximately $7 per contact hour, 
or $225 per course^ plus reimbursement', -for -travel, 
baby-sittexs, And other work^related exp^jiees. Most ^"."^ 
classes are'^srnall^ aver.aging nine^or '^feen'^'students, . 
which is not. surprising in' tftat u -^tulnbe]:^ *^ ; 

live' in relatively isolated rilrai areas of^th'S^^Sf^fe^K^^.-^ ^ 

' " ' ""^ .1 --^ 

.^Approximately 70 percent of the college re- 
smr c_e,s, jwe r e. jiexp ted_to_ins.tri^ 

port, bu^t very little-^about 18 percent of total ex;^' 
penditures, excluding student ■ fipanc4. a 1 aid — went /to " 
pay for .teachers.. The rema_.inder was' used for acagemip.^ 
support services {such as recruiting, ins tructors/^de-? '" 
signing curricula, assisting teachers in' desigmng*' 
courses, and ob^taining books and supplies) , 'ahu, for 
student services {such as counseling and tutoring stu- 
dents and -performing relatec? functions).. Approximately 
30 percent of the college's expenditures were used to 
provide "central office coordination and administrative 
ser,vices in '1973-1974. " 

While the direct cost of^actual instruction" 
per .semester hour, at les.s than $I0, was low, the / r ;/ 
total direct and indirect cost was relatively high — 
on the order of $55 to $60 per semester credit houi;'/' 
or ^ about $1,700 per FTE student. This cost-per- . 
student, however> is about $1,Q00 less^ than, costs 
in other four-year publicvinstitutioris in the same 
statewide college system, ^though it may equal or 
exceed unit costs' at the^ lower-division level. 



HXDDES COSTS AND BENEFITS ON THE CAMPUS 

Budget documents fail - to - reveal some changes 
in institutions or systems t'hat can be attributed to 
'ther effect of extended degree programs .and can have 
significant cost ira^plications : changes in class or 
section sizes in regular programs on the same or 
neighboring aampuses; overextension" of faculty re- 
sources ^aad^' side effects" on regular faculty work- 
load d^^Tnitihns and salary levels, 

, At leJst two programs have elements which 
suggest that^the ^ actual incremental cost of providing 
instructional services may be, considerably below the-' 
^ average cost estimates calculated from budget docu- 
J^nrents. The program offers many of, its' re^gjular cia^Bes 

during, l^tTe^dfterru^^ evening hours Ahdrsince a 
."jR^jority of "each student-^ s:-prograin--,consisl:s of^coursjes 
/;^t^^'n tx.ptn. r'egular depatrtments on^ campus , it" is con- 

ceivabie ^tfi^t 'many'' students can' be "accommodated, withr 
'- oui.,Jbb€^. addition of new courses: Oi* "BW 'WcptiBns -1:c^ 
* -^^^f janept^al-^^ an^^ier 'ijtsti-tutitjrr/ some 

,^ . par tft im^^"^ '^tidefil ts'» have-beett ^Ilowfe'd: to\'taiee' rgcfuTar , 
r>*bii-i5amp\is/<jmi jnucH on a'^'space available" - 

- basis • -tffitief "^pattr t -sCuaents .b^v^] b^^d4f<i- •^J^jo- • 

. sections that -rbutin^y are offered '.t^ oir^ajs^xx^:%i?(p^l 
den,ts,in-the l^te afternoon* In this jstate--^uppbr ted 

- ^^^ti'^^ti^rit-' so^e/xes^ Allocated to the - 
X^^te^de^<^0a]^s^:;prQ^ have doubtless 

'.pe^n used ta aSrhie^^/tt^^^ 

existing' reSQuxces fo.f oth^ purposes >J whxdh^3m^ 
^ -to the same'^thiriccf.. . ."'v..V:^. " ' 

:exe3feise.J^£EoX-.tx^mpl^^ 

over the- la^t,.de^a&^KaV'j list' aBbur af-jfiset ^nrollmeht . 
"\a^"biarhes/elsewhere' ih the; university ' kltijciigh/ij 

'^^dPx'xty^^^^Zt^ by students in the pro- 

^ ;gra»»:^^.^>of f 'exe^-.l^y regular j2#part3nfents^, some-^if acuity ' 

ar'iue^hat courses- of fefed 'by" the progrion ^ar^^steal-^- 
^•'iag- students , Regardless of the metrts of ythelr 

argument',^ it illustirat^s a point-? if enr;oJlinent shifts 

do occur ;.;budget 4a ta may understa^ thd cost '^f 
•mounting tSe new program^, "unless adininijstratiye ^ac- 
~ tion is' taken to realidfifce' resource?. away from depart 
,ment§ experiencing^ the afxroilment 'declines/ 



Tae inattex 'of overload compensation is bound 
up with t*ie thesis that extended degree programs' can 
result i* overexten^iqn of faco-lty resources. The- 
advantages of part-time pay 'for part-time work, how- 
eve'r; rtust be considered, dv.erload compensation pror 
vides ^ clea;r, incentive to facUJ^y. to participate in 
the program and it seemingly ^minimiz^s unit costs of 
instriiction. The most serious counter argument is 
' that .overload pay ^^11 partially deflect facuTty at- 
-tentlon from- other important duties or over commit 
their time and energy. The cqst of this *!overexten- 
sion", may take various' farms—cancelled classes on- 
campus, inadequate preparation, poor instruction due 
to fatigue-, failure to meet committee assignm.ents, 
lower r^se^rch output.. . _While these ef fleets are ^f elt 

(V some of the programs being^studied, we were unable 
to determine whether their. magnitude of f sets the 

' 'differential between overload pind" released time com- 
pehsation plus the value of any pedagogical , improve- . 
^m^njt;^;^that may'>.tem frojn^ worHing .with adults- 

^v^__0Li-na]riy r-with— respect— t-o-possirb-l^ -ef- 



fects on faculty workload ^norma and salary levels^ 
- "faculty in at least two' program^ expressed some con-^-- 
cern about howTtheir "mopn^lighting" might be vdewed"' 
by legisiatiive'^ officials. ^?e have no way of knowincf • 
.whether ^ihje availability of overload compenrs^ition has * 
^ had an'/ perceptible impact on .decisions to maintain ' 
{or, as .some ;f -acuity fe^r, to increase) work nofms 
^ or hold down regiilar salary increm^ts. To the ex- 
tentr. tirat social F'rdgrams for ^adults^^have' had such'^'^" 
'impacts ,^,w^ have doubtless ^over- or "understated/ as* ' 
the case may be/^he true ^cyllap. cost of ^^operating * ^ 
them^ programs. ^'^^ ', \ - 

, 1?o* sum up, measurable" *uiut operating^ c.osts "in 
, the extended degree progreims that we have studifed^are 
generally lowe'f/th'an coasts rff on-campus^p.rograms^^at 
' €he same level/ ,In. part, this sterns froift freguent-'use^ 
of * dyecload" compensation. It is. also attributable 
to the' of fefi,ng of ^progr^ms. ih'sujbject ax'eas^ that^ja^ 
relatively popglax an4 can attract sufflg.ieiy tly'large 
,-1 ntanbers o€ students l:o cover alt) or Ja- substantial 
\ " 'fraptidny of total .cpsts^. ' Thus far, ajt leas'tv .pro- ' 
grams that al^erna€e,. independent study with intensive " 
campus .residencies' are less expehsiVe 'to ope^rate. than 
• ^he in<|ividu^4lized\st^dy programs housed in ^new * • 
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institutions, although we do not* know hoW the pro- 
grams differ in terms of "caitcomes," It will be some 
time before we know where long-run average costs will 
settle in the new ventures among our case studies — 
like Minnesota Metropolitan, Empire State, and the 
two community colleges. Community College of Vermont 
and >ilami-Dade. 



PRIVATE COSTS 

The cost to a student, his family, or employ- 
er of going to college typically includes tuition and 
fees; books, supplies, and other incidental expenses^ 
(babysitters, transportation, ^tc,)? ^nd foregone , 
earnings. ,The student who livens, on campus incurs 
additional room and board expenses. Whatever he p/ 
ove'r and above a fair market value of his reguikj 
at-home accommodations is a cost attributable lio his 
education. The seune is true of extra expenses, or 
savings in cpsts for recreation,; including, for exam- 
pi«, -such items- as^eait:h services , "health insurance,' 
cultural events, access to libraries and museums. 

^' » 

It is unusuaTv of course; for all private costs 
to be borne by the student. Some expenses may' be 
sfeif:ted to parents or a spouse* If the student is 
employed, his employer may reimburse a portion of h*is 
out-of-pocket expenses, ^ as well" as give him some tilhe 
off for Study. The general .taxpayer also may pick up, 
a pQy'tion of the cbsts thi:ough grants, scholarships, 
partially subsidized loans^^nd reduced tax revenues 
because of a smaller tax i^se, that is, less ^earnings. - 
A discussion of the way in^jhich '|)rivate costs ar.e^ » 
shared by students and their families, employers*, and 
the general taxpayer is reserved for the nqxt section 
of this chapter., 

TUITjai AND FEES * . . /'Ij^-''' 

In our case study programs, basic tuition 
rates per ^semester credit hour (or it$ eguivaleiit) 
vary from a low of $8.33 in -Miaini -Dade's Life Lab to 
a high^of •$75.a'0^in Northern Colorado (Table 16-)*. 
In comparison with on-camgus programs in the same* 
institution\or system, ^Jite tuitioh* rates, for the 
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TABLE 16 

GENERAL TUITION AND FEES PER SEMESTER HOUR OR THE EQUIVALENT,- 
AND PER YEAR (30 SEMESTER HOURS), BY PROGRAM, 1973-74 



General t^uition and fees 



* Program ^ 

■ . — 


• Per semester 
hour or^ 
equivalent 


Per year 
(30-semes- 
ter hours) 


OJclahoma BLS 


$17.50 - ^ . 


$ '525.00 


Bro'ckport 3A/LS 


27,60^ ^ 


828.00' 


Syracuse ISDP 


, 56. db^ 


r 1,680.00 


Goddard ADP 


54.33 


^1,630.00 


Roosevelt BGS 


61.00 


l,830p^ ' 


Johns Hopkins EC 


45\pO 


1*350. 00* 


Central Michigan -IPCD 


^o.oo' - 


1,600.00 


Northern Colorado CSAP 


■ -75.00^ 


,2,^50.00 


^ University of California EU 


27.50*^ 


825..00' 


California State University 
and Colleges EDP 

VloA^ International EDP 


. 36.13® ^ 
1.9.67^ 


1,083.00 
5'?0.00 ' 


• Minnesota Metropolitan 


13.35 


. 400.00 


' :KBmpire St?ate 


27. 53^^ 


825,75 


Miaini-Dade LL * v . . 


. 8-33 


"""""T^o^oo , , 


Community College of Vermont 

V — : ;^ 


' . ^ ,10.00^ 


-300.00 
♦ 



Excludes NY Regents- EDP which chatges various rates fo.r: tests and assessments. • 
^Upper-division rate/ lower-division rate is $5 Ifess. ^te in effect Spring 
1974; earlier rate was $47 per credit, ,^This program is self-supporting^ ref 
ceives fto state 4>r federal grants, pays both, direct and indirect costs, pays' 
high travel costs due ,to distant loqation, and also backs up- des^eloptrifental 
^costs. Graduate leve^I rate assuming 6 credit hou^r 4.oa3 per* queurter- Up>er- 
dlvision, undergraduate rate is $20 per semester-hour-requivalent, assumiilg ., 
average half -t.ime-load of 7-1/2' units per quarter.^ ^Weighted ^^ver age/ tuition v 
charge; understates. jtr;;ue average because $27 per SH fee in MA^5ycholo^''prQr 
gram at Sonoma State College does^ not cover cost of informal and: Extension 
cources,;7 Assumes 15 ^H- credit load over three-quarter p^rJiod, with' onertkird 
course'"wtoBk ^d\jtwo-thirds independent .stud^ and project 4#ork* Poes 'not In-r^ 
elude $350 assessment. f^^*> which cov.ers wftiing q'f the educational contract/ 
aslsessment 'of life/work eafperiehce,^ and up to" 25 quarter credit Hours 6T inde- 
pendent study.. ^Tui-kion of ^$^30 per' course i« voluntary except fO^ those vho 
receive £inaiicial aid* . * ' " • ^oT^-" * » ' * '^' v- . > # 




extended programs were ?iigher^at Central Michigan, 
Northefrf Colorado, and California State University 
and Colleges; about the same at Oklahoma, Brockport, 
Roosevelt, Florida- International , Miami-Dade, Minne^ 
sota Metropolitan, and Empire State; and lower at 
Syracuse, Johns Hopkins, hhe University' of Califor- 
nia, Community Col lege of ^ermont, and Goddard. 



'liOOKS, SUPPLIES, AND OT hER -INCID L'NTALS 

The .(cost of books and, supplies varies con- 
siderably across programs. 'Paperbacks are used in 
several programs, especially those that emphasize 

— applied social sciences Sxp^nsive hard, cover books* 
are require'd in -some 'specialized programs — for exam- 
ple, in tQchnicaJUis<:ientiitf id areas at The JoJins Hop- ^ 
kiirs Evening College. * The 'Oklahoma BLS program is 

— unique in our study in tha-t many required books' Int-* 
the curriculum, are lent* to students "free of direct* 
charge" from a central storehouse. As'suming that 
l^oolcs cost ^boiit.^^rS" per" three-semester-h'our" coiifs 

a student at Oklahoma is likely to save $150 to $180, 
per. year.. Not only does book pending reduce ^xpertses 
to the student, but -ii: adds to the efficiency of pro- 
• gram operations — at least in the short jrun* Although 
the task of guiding a .student thi:ough independent, 
study is easier because reading lists change infre^: 
— quently, an offsetting disadvantage of the BLS book, 
system in the minds- of some faculty, is the rigidity^ 
that it imposes on the currixmlum. 'This ils-^srSTST^^Eo 
be especially serious iii Lhtr social sciences* ^ Each. ' 
professor has approximately 40 titles /rom wlrtcfr he* . 

— can s elect the books he wishes his students to read; 

~ the average assignment Jias been 18 to ^0 books. Fac- 
ultfy book committees recommend changes .in the list, 
^ which alters two or three *titles in ^ach area 'each 

^ year. 'R^ceiltly, the' inter7area part of the curricul\am 
wa^ loosened up by moving* to a balance between requited 

• readings and bptionaJL, selections from an additional 
list. Faculty committees thus presumably* .s'pend 
iess*_time 'preparing standard^-zed examinatio|is than 
they otherwise would, and* when a^-member of the facr 
ulty;retires or takes* a*' leave of -atisence, colleagues 
y ^ind it relatively easy to pick up^'advi-se^so^jhp'^vould 
otherwise,' not- be covered. * 



r«r.n^i-<.':q'^f^^® -"-Z proE^oijiibn of students who • 

reported encountering various expenses as a result of 
participating in the program. In addition to books ' 
ana supplies, other out-of-pocket expenses frequently 
included local transportation and parking fees; room-, 
board, and travel costs to-and-from campuses or testing 
centers where residen.t seminars, or examinations are" 
given; and the cost of 'babysitting and housekeeping 
hel,p when. studies interfered ^"th child-rearirig and 
other work around, the house. 

Resident seminars — and 'in the New York Regents 
program sitting tor examinations— can easily add '$300 
or- more to the annual cost of' program participation, 
%ven allowing for some reduction in each family's ^ood 
budget. The precise amount lof such costs depends on 
the quality ^of away-from-horoe accommodations, the 
amount of, /time on the road, -and the distance from the" 
campus or, testing center. A 

or parTicipating in an extended degree program, assum- 
ing the alternative Is not.tfo attend college at all. 
But if the al^ternative is, to enroll in a comparable 
on-campus program, the extended degree option offers 
two significant ^ cost savings. First, living expenses 
are held to a minimum if the alternative is a resi- ^ 
dential progfam. Second, Interference with paid em- 
E^'loyiBent or work at home i^, typically reduced because 
the program is shorter, theltre is greater scheduling 
flexibility, and the ^tude^it can enroll part time. - 
Compared- to students pf conventional college age, non- 
traditional students -typically have sig^iif ic^ntly- 
greater family and job resjponsibilities. A geograph- . 
ic move often means .upro.otJ^jLng an entire family and ' 
loss- of substantial equi^ii^s in a jot for the princi- 
pal breadwinner.' . ,\ • . ' 

- -'^^OT higher education as, a whole^ foregone" * 
earnings per--.fuli::ti£ie-e^ student are esti- ' " > 

mate4 to have averaged $|;668 in 1970-71 (Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, 1973b). A more recent 
ff^^'J^onn^^ Commissitm's (1974) puts the "average 
at $4,200. These egtimajt'es assume that actua l, foregone 
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earnings, steromijia f rom cbllege'^attendance "aver^qe 
about .^O perCi^t d^potential^ earnings/ 

' Our student buestionnairp asked for the com- 
bined income-of ^ the Student and^ if married, his or, 
her Spouse*. In at le\st five programs— Oklahoma, 
Brockport, Syracuse, Central Michigan, and Florida 
Interhational — median family income in the yeaf ' 
preceding the survey exceeded, $15,000^ -Comparable 
data for Central Michigan, Empire State")' and the 
New York Regents* programs were not available It 
was between, $12, QOO and $14,999 in five other pro- 
9rams-7Roosevelt^ Vohns Hopkins', Minnesota Metro- 
politanv and the two California programs. (The 
UC data refer to 197^-73.) Somewhat lower average 

^ incomes were reported students in ^the two com- 
munity coll^g^s, Miami-Dade and CCV, 'and at Goddard.- 
These reported incomes, of course, already reflected 

^-some of th^ effects of program participation on per- 
sonal and /family income^ since attendance at classes 

^IPeetinjSs^withJOfiento^ 
time away £Ibm other ^activities. However, as" can 
be seen'' in "iaple- 17, fewer . t^an^ half of the respond- 
ents in each program reported' either "loss of over- 
time pay 'V or that they "stopped working 'or work, 
less time." Forty-four .p^r^ent^ o^^ the stutlents'in 
the #Goddard program mentioned one or the other ef- 
fect ^on thfeir employment, although there" mayobe some 
double-cpuij^ting when respondents said "yes*! to bot^h 
sub-itemS: "loss of overtime pay"' and "sifopped work 
ing-or work less time^" ^At several other institu- 
tions--Brockport, ^yracuse^ Roosevelt," JohTis Hopkins 
Minnesota Metropolitan, -and Miami-Dade—betweeh 20 ^ 
percent and ^30 percent reported some^interf erence ' 
with time available f'<2>r/work* The proportion 4«ras 
lower elfsewhere. ; « 

• ■ / ^ ' / ^ ^ " ' 

Among programs fbr which ^ have comparable 

data, at least nine out of ten ma-le. students were - 
employed, at the® time of out survey, with the excep- 
tion of Cothmunity College-of Vermont tahd Goddard 
(Table 18)^ As poihted out in Chapter" III,, a rlmarj^ 
ably la:?:ge fraction of the wpme^.weiie 'also* ^ir^loyedr 

percent ,or more in^each program 3i^^hich'.we hfid 
datd, '. About > two-thirds of tfie remaindlar reported 
that thejy w^re housewives, ^xcfusi-v^ly.. ' /\ . 
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. s'ome students fresh, out of high school*; of . 

.whom Hhere are '4 'few in extended degree progt'ams/ 
would doubtless give*up relatively little.>»income -if' * » 
th^y Qhose to attend colle^.^ ♦full time/% siric^ young 

*?eopley as a^whole, harve'considexably^ l^.ss earning 
power than adults. On the other hand/ mc^ny adults 
have a great deal to .give up. In the Sy.racuse pro- 
gram, for, Example, over two-thirds . of th.e ^en .report- 
ed"! ami ly, incomes above $"^0/000 per year A Based on 
.j^'hat we teow in .geneivO-l about liatital stat\isV. labor 

. force, parti-cipatron rates, and' rateV of- pa:^^', the . 
personal earnirt'gs of these ^^.en probably^'make'^up. ^about 
three-fifths* of. 'total family^. earnibgS. . ;Earni'i^g'^ 

"of s6ouses and ot^er adults in the -family acco\;int; 
for the remainder.'. \ 

Programs vciry in how their reqtiiremen^'s . \ 
oblige some students, .^to alter emplo^Taent and leisure ;^ 
patterns. Students ii^ the5?,proqrams at -Goddard, Okla- 
hom'k/ Syracuse"/, and Br^ckfJbrt, for ex.ample, mu^st -.\ 
attend, residential seminars, which are typically . \ 
scheduled^ in the slimmer Or d prin g inter-term breeiks 
on. the*;campus. Some^ employers extend educational 
leaves^ of aljsence^ ^nS do n6t dharge such tijne , tp- 
annual vacation/ but. parents, of young ChilSiren often ; 
incur additional . expense in kjiy event bpcauke they ' 
must pay for child care at hoihe while they themselves 
are in residence on campus. " ' \ 

Extended- campus progr^ams ^that open oppor^^^ 
tunities to^ part- time studeiits in Regular. <Jay.'cdurses 
axe espe.qidily suited' to the needs 6f women Who ^ive 
within commuting di^'tance of the Ccim^us and ha|fe 
school-age children. Enrollment 'growth *ih" the^Rodse-*^ 
veit- prog,ram over the past few. Jears* is* accoun'ted f'oi: ' 
almost~eri|tirqly by an irfcrease in the^nuihber of.womei> 
^taking cliasses during tl^e^day. A Zar.ge nujnber of ^ 
.V«fom*en have found t]^e University of Calif bmiat; Davis, 
"model^' convenient"/ because it permits ^part-time ' - 
attendance on campus. And the two community colleges . 
also attract large ^numbers of women durihg 4aytime'; 
hours. Y§t^,,"«Ms^ already pointed out,- a remar"kably. H . 
large proportion -of women s^tudeRts in 'our" study vere 
employe<J; for such wpmen, late afternopn, evening, 
ai)d weekend cfasses may reflect their* preferences — - 
whether worlc'is taken on?- or off-campus. * . 



Some programs that begin 'in the early after- 
noon—for exa;nple,. programs of study at Johns Hop- 
^^cins' Applied Physics Laboratory .{A?L) outside- ^ - • 
•^::olumbia, Maryland^-xio interfere with"thiB work 
hours of some participants-. While compatible with 
the work schedule of APL employees,, others are -often 
inconvenienced by the 4:30 p.m. starting time. Pro- 
grams in Central Michiij^n and Northern Colorado m^ke 
a special effort to adapt schedules' to needs of tar- 
get clientele groups. The Northern Colorado program 
• , tor teachers in Miami, Florida, takes advantage of 
frequent inter-term breaks in the Miami schoql cal- 
endar ,Elsewhete , weekend classes, that begin Thurs- 
day ^vehing or -Friday at noon are popular. In'Cen- 
tral Michigan's Hawaii* operation, where some Model 
Cities employees are released from daytime work,'^ 
seminars thiToughout the week provide a convenient - 
format. ■ . 

^ In S'um, student questionnaire data suggest 

that extended degree programs have only -a mode'st- 

— i^P.act.^„ hCLUrs^,ojE_.york-and.^eafnings^^ -^I t^i s~^-i4ce-lyT- 

o^ course, that various programs attract students 
whose work and family constraints "fit" the approach' 
^ taken . * ^ Thus , . in .^terms of implications; about pri^yate 
^ ;COBt,-no single delivery system stands out as clearly 
pi:-eferable to all others. 

- :'^f^'^IT-3Y ASSESSMENT OF PRIOR LEARN n^G ' . 

;^ There are private cost implications for st.u- 
de^nts in the New York Regents External Degree Program 
Wjiiich extends degrees to students- largely on the ha- 
; s±s, of successfully, completed standardized exanilna- 
teLons and the granting of advanced standing hy evalu- 
ation of past life/work experience — a fairly common 
practice in our case study programs* 

"The i^egents '-Externai' Degree Program charges - 
fees; whiph typically run from. $20 t6;.$30 per -test/^ • 
' to '-cover ^ the cost of . test- adm4nis,trati6n* Level II 
business ex'^minations, for example/ cost $50 each; 

• Level in, $150 each- -> charge of $250 is made for" 
.special; assessments and ^br. the clinical performance 

. ex^aminatibn .in nursing. -Persons ' in' New York State 

• generally can reach testing cei^tefs^easily ~and"y for 

r ' , ' ' . ^ • 
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them, transportation, food, and lodging cos.ts are 
slaght. Since tests aire also ^administered at mili- 
'tary- education ^enters around the world, and in 
selected states "with which the New York- Regents 
have wbrke'd out collaborative arrangeiuehts , the . 
private cosjts of taking tests are gradually being 
redu'crec for nonresidejits as wel-l, Acquisi,tion of 
a Re*gents' external degree, therefore ^ need not 
requiife a larger expenditure of time ^nd money if a 
D^rson has already acquired the knowledge being 
tested, either .through formal education or as a./ 
natural, by-product of another major life activity, 
such, as work Od the other hand, if he dtfe's.not' 
already have the knowledge, the cost of acquiring 
it: ivi^iy be considerab-Ie . . ^ • - ^ 

In the- admissions process, most progr^ams 
review transcy:ie-ts and' grant some credit for formal " 
education taken in the. past.. The cost of this rather . 
routine activity is generally covered by a nonrefund-^ 
able ''registratioii. l^ee of '$20 -to $25. "Several pro- _ 

grans -aiv.-our-^.study— grant spm^ . credit -^-tQ^-those-^who- 

achieve acceptable scores on CLEP and ^similar exam- 
'.inations; other •than a testing fee, "there is generally 
no charge for award of the credit. In one program, 
however^ a variable fee of 20^ percent of **foregone 
tuition" is charge'd. ' 

Assessments of p^st learning through life/ 
work experien6^ are often ra'ther costly, since* each 
^case is uniqufe. Special judges may* be ^needed to- 
evaluate 'creative w6rk, and ^testimonials are of ten 
required. Some of^the costs in time aiid eopergy,^ such 
as preparatiTon of* a portfolio, are borne largely by 
the ^tii^ent. He must often gather materials, write, 
to former employers/ and perform othef specified tasks 
in preparation for formal *xeview of his case. While' 
the -process of *granting cre'dit for prior 'learning by 
nonf ormal means is often integral to a program, a,s at. 



^' .'f-^An analysis of- the/way*in' v^ich graduates of HEDP" 
acquired the knowledge delnonatrated on tests would be particu- 
larly useful, esped^ally if iV re\^^aled something ^bout the 
relative private and $pcial efficiency of various ways of ac^ 
quiring knowledge, boti fprmal knd informal. 



Minnesota .''Metropolitan and Empire, thes^ Drbg-rams 
as well as 'others either have established' special fees 
^or tne assessment .process, or' ari considering setting • 
one. At Northern Colorado, for example, which serves 
a largely military clientele, §50 is ciiarged to evalu-^ 
ate applications for developmental experience credit-. 
.;But, because a maximum of only , 20" credits* can *be^ 
earned ip this way and- because military personnel ' 
or ten have similar work and training experience, the 
process of assessment can be handled relatively ef f i-- 
cientiy. -In Florida Interna$:i<5nar University'' s EDP, 
there is considerably more .variation in the biographies 
or tqose-who seek entry to the Ext.ernal Degree-- Program, 
ap initial $350 fee Is' charged for initial counseling^ 
assessment, contract planning, ..an^ a limited amount of 
inaependept study. . The 'New York -Regentss program - 
charges a fee of $250- for Special assessments.. ^ . 

The major private cost advantage of obtaining 
credit for prior learning is that^it shortens the time* 
a student spends* in the program og 'the v5ay, *to his de- 

g^Qg^T.^ig^'^gegnsLjjD^^^^^ the Xong-y:un-and- 

r-educed cost^ in the form of foregone earnings, books 
and supplies, and other iiicidentals. " • • ^ 



SOVECES Or" SUPPORT A^'D COST SHARlhV 

The operating costs discussed above are met 
in various v/ays. Only twb of the six ^extended^campus 
prograrjs receive explicit government subsidies-: the 
Extended University of the University of California and 
tne Extepal Degree Program of €he California State . 
University anM Colleges system. The Extended Univer- 
sity's ploportionate subsidy is 'far greater than that 
given thJ .External Degiree Program; the latter's seg- 
mental overhead posts are subsidized, .and its- tuition 
and fee waivers are, handled hy sp^dial appropriations. 
Student tuitibh-. and fees ^appear' to cpver the ^ull cost 
of .-operations in, the other extended-campus programs. 
In fact, two extended-campus .efforts probably yield 
v"profits," wh±ch are used tc cover-def icits in other \ 
program areas within the institution. In other words^ 
students pay more than the full i>perating cost of the 
programs. 
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, Two of the four liberal sjtudies/adiilt d^ree 

programs in our "study — the? prx?graia. at-Goddard is in-'' 
cliidq,d here, but not the one at Roosevelt — receive 
about 30 percent of ttieir to'tai support from state 
governbent appropriations and' other npntuition sources. 
The other 70 percent comes from tuition and fees. One 
of the private-sector programs generates a "profit"; 
rhe other designed to be self-supporting, seems to 
ooerate slightly in the .red. ' » . \ ' 

' All- but one of the six individualized study 
^prograns discussed in the first section of this chap- 
ter alre^ rather heavily subsidized. 'The oth^er program 
"breaks* even^" at, least on paper. Tx^itioh and feeS/ 
on the average, amoupt to one-tliird of the total 
operating costs of the five programs that receive 
governmenjt^ appropria\:ions., one of which also receives 
substantial ^"private foundation assistance for operat- 
ing purposes. • - ' . . - 

Considering ail programs\in our study together, 
afid g-iving each prog^a^amf ^qual wei-g|it> we- calculate that 
student .tuition and fee? average ap«>roximafcely 75 per- 
cent of total operating costs. ThisX figure is cohsid- 
erably above the national average perfcentage that tui- 
tion and fees represent of total resdurces for educa- 
tion, and -general purposes. The av^rage"^ across all ii\- 
stitutions of higher education is between 27 and 29 'per 
cent (Carr^e^ie Commission on Higher Ed^jcation, 1974) . 
Of course, as indicated earlier in thi3 chapter^ Ex- 
tended degree programs generally operate et lower unit 
costs -than compairable on-campus prografas.. Thus,^ the 
absolute dollar differential in tuition -and -fees per 
credit. hour is less than the difference in tuition ami - 
fees as a percentage of to.tal ^operating revenues* i 

- - Private ^costs are not -boriie by the student \ . 
alone, but are Shared 'by jJtudent, family^ 'employers/ 
and the general' taxpayer..^ "While nontraditional st:u-, 
dents typically pay more^ for ed\icational services ^than 
their traditional Counterparts,, frequently a portiop 
of the monetary costs are shi f ted "^o, Employers, to |:he 
general taxpayer, or to both. Some employer^, f'or ex-^ 
ample/ reimburiSe all or some fraction bf tuitic^, and 
sojue pay for books aiid supplies,' Moreover, many adult^ 
men in our case study- institutions xec^iyed specialr 
grant assistance under the Law Enforcement- Education 



• ilprirJ^ll' the Government Employees draining Act 
r^l^^^' ^""^ veterans.' Readjustment Act, as 
amended (the GI Bill).. Fot those ^persons who are eli- 
.gible but do not participate . in extended degree pro- 
^5^^.^:.^® suspect that tuition and fees represent a 
significant barrier.; According to program officials « 
of uhe California State University* and Colleges, sur- " 
veys of employees q£ state 'agencies and ^ the' banking • - 
r^nd^ ^^^^nce industry .carried out by CSUC indicated ^hat 
. between ^0 to 60 percent of those interested, in their 
external programs, and academically qualified, do not 
enroll because of the fee. • 

, When asked to indicate the "major source" of ' 
finance- to meet private expenses such .as tuition and ^ 
rees-, fewer than half the men but' over two-thirds of 
of the women cited family sources, "£hat' is^ own earn-- 
mgs, Earnings of spouse / parents' income, or personal 
savings (Table 19)'. This set of sources was relatively 
more commonly given at Brockport, Florida InternatioJval 
and Community College of Vermont, although tuition in • 
^ the, latter case ha^ been voluntary. AS vould he ex- 
pectfedT-Txin-cip^-l-r^ lanc^ brTTami'iyTesources was 
least common, for male students in t|ie* Central Michigan 
program, which caters to government employees who have 
access to tuition assistance of one kind or another.* 

In most programs, a common source of funds fbi? 
meeting private costs are cLjill benefits and govern- 
ment agency support. Over half of tfte men in the ^ ' 
Okl;ahDma and in the Central Michigan programs list' 
this category as the "maj.or source" of financial sup- 
port. And, while relatively few women receive such 
assistance,, government funds are the major source of 
support for more trikn one-fifth of all' women in- these . 
^tvo programs. 

Except '<f or students at Jdhhs Hopkins,' rela- 
tively few of the men and women jwho responded to our . 
-questionnaire gave their private employers as the 
"major source" ofejfinancial assistance. ' Since most - 
private employers earn profits and, •therefore, p^y 
corporate profits. tax, and^because educatioA allow- - 
ances are considered an exptnse of doing business, 
;^onIy, about half 'O.f , this araouht presumably comes but 
" of profits. Indeed, if training is closely job- 
related, personal income taxes need not be withheld. 
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a saving oh paper "work ajkd, incidentally, an-encour- , 
•agement td'^employers to push for .education related to' 
a job skiii. * The rest m"eans ^.educed t^x^s, -at; least 
in the ^"hort run, and therefore the ^heral taxpayer 
ultimately bears a portion of private\osts financed 
in. this way* ^ ' / ' ' ' 

- * .Scholarships and,grant3 are the ma^or source 
'of f inance^ for 'fewer 'than 10 percent of the nontradi- 
tional students surveYeiL.fixc«p^— in three -programs;. 
~at Roosevelt, -Florida International, and Mic^i-t)ade, 
At Roo&evelt, full-time ' students with adjusted gross ^ 
incomes, below $15,000 are eligible for Illinois State 
Grants ♦ ^ While most students atterided •part time, ^ 
incr easingly large number are signing up for "fii-11- 
"time" study., full time beirfg variously defined for . 
different purposes. 'Grants, in this case, rtiay go. to 
undergraduates taking at least '12 units or graduates 
enrolled for eight or more. At FIU and jWiami'-Dade , 
a s-ignificant jiurober of students is financed by LEEP 
grants* At ' Syracuse'' and Goddard— both of which.^oper-; 
ate relativel y expensive programs — -app reciable n'um- 
bers of students Have relied on state ^r^ federally- 
insured loans . *. . ' ^ » . , 

Although it is ^ true that, exclusive of class 
work and' seiTrin:ai r - paL Lxc tparion^r bdth part-t'ime ;and , 
full~tim6 students in extended degree^ programs re- 
ported little, if any, ;incompatibiiit'y between employ- 
ment and study^;-^.evertheless attending seminars in" 
several programs undoubtedly comeS' at the .expense! 
of something. Even in programs tbat-xeli^ heavily . on 
^independent strady-r-at: Minnesota Metropolitan, Empire 
.State, and Miami-Dade — conferences with mentors, ad-^ 
wisbrSf or programmers may* docasionally necessitate 
taking a few hours o ff. -'^ ^ • ' ' " 

: /^It is noteworthy that oyer _one- half of the stu 

.dents in -the. Brodkportj,- Roosevelt, Johns Hopkins, and 
Fioridarintern^tional programs indicated that/ their 
employers^ dp not give them i:ime' of f for* classes, sem- 
inars, and other program actiyities (Table 20,1 f The 
Brockport prog:raitV, it may 'be recalled, of f^rs .weekend 
^semi-nar,s, iand Roosevelt ahd Johns- Hopkins organize 
'most o#-^their 'instxuction aroun^i classes during 'late 
,afjte.rnoon_and\ieveniilg. hou't.s." There is, obviously, a - 
" chicken lajnd egg*^ problem here- We have no, way of 



TABLE 20 



STUDENTS GIVEN TIME OFF BY EMPLOYER TO ATTENd"^CLASSES/' 
^ SEMINARS, ,0R OtHER PROGRAM ACTIVITIES, BY 

, PROGRAM, IN PERCENTAGES 



Programs 



T ^ 



Students gxvej> time off 



Yes', • 
with > 
pay 



Yes, . 

without 

•pay 



Not . 
gnploved 



Liberal studibs 

Oklahoma BLS j 
;Brockporr''B3C^LS"T" 
Syracuse IStP ^\ 
< . Goddard ADP 

Sx tended^campus • 

Roosevelt BGS ' 
J. ^Hopkins EC^ - 
*C*.* Michic(an' IPCD* 

In^ividuAlized ^tudy 



Flcfrida Ijit. Ebp 
Minnesota Metro. 
Miami-Dade' *LL 
CC Vermont 



602' 
148 
88 
262 



1T3 
574 
395 



59 



14 

36 
25 



16 
18 
40 



A5^ 
11 
27 
33 



as: 



57 
19 
•10 



62 
70 
47 



60 


25 


8 




355 


21 . 


21- 


a 


186 




• 13 






10 


. 9 . 





-52 
42 
43 
43 



16 
15 
27 



13 
7 
3 



8 
13 
24 
34 



'^Graduate and undergraduate student responses combined. 
.Source: "Student Survey, Spring 1974. 



knowing to what extent:; job contraints limit the kinds 
of pr.9grams that employed students can take,, or wheth- 
er students who want a partix:ular program ar,e able to 
convince their, emplpye^rs to accommodaJ:e their , college . 
schedules-. We suspect, however, that the former v^sit-^ 
uation is mor'e cbitunon% ' . - v o 

' Employers *stud6nts in. the Tiber^l s*tudies/ 
-adult' degree programs, ho^/ever,, evidently frequently « 
^giye employe^'-stu^emts time cif.f. Employer^ of Jrt^ny^ /- 
.pklah<>ma students/q^re esp*ecia*lly accoirtmod^atirlg; ^9 
percent of' the students reported "time pf-f with {)ay.^' ^ 
Employers ,of Central Michigan' students ranked, second 
in, this regard, with 40' ^Sercent responding that' their 
employers gave them time off' with pay- Both pr^ograms 
'enrolled signif icant numbers of p\|blie sectqr employee 
^^early 60 percent of the Students in ^the CeaitraJ. Mich- 
igan, program and 70 percent ^at Ojclahoma were govern- 
ment workers. Together Witli California. State Umvef- 
sity and Colleges and Nprthern CoJoradoMnot showji' in* 
Ta'ble'20) these programs contained the highest ]^ro-^ 
portion of military and 'otljfer fftiblic Sector eMpJLoyees- 
proportions, incidentally, that far exceed the- repre- 
sentation o,f- government employees in the total labor 
force^ \ ' / 

Of, course, even when nontraditional students' 
themselves pay tuition and fees out of their own arm- 
ings, students typically give up in purchasing -power^ 
only 80 percent or.s6 of t^e Aoney spent* B'ecause of 
thf^ gnpc ^l tr eatment aocbrde^. educational expendti-, 
.-tiireViflWKe^federal inconte tax, job-related out-of- 
pocket educational expenses ^generally ,may be deducted 
from adjusted gross income in computing peirsonal in- 
come taxes. * ' / ' " ' • . ^ 

' It -would -appear that^'whi la. tuition and fees 

can average about 75 percent of pr,ogram> operating 
costs, actual out-of-pocket expenditures from^ the 
incomes of students and their families may,' in ^ the 
aggregate i be^bnly about jf\aJLf ^s.--much-»"-AJid, since 
. most .students in our case study progranfs seemed to - 
forego relatively .Ixttle income,, it may well' be. that 
nontraditional students incur i.ess tSan. two-thirds of 
the total 'cost (including, any foregone earning*s) of 
their extended degree education. If so, the typical^^ 
adult is bearing less of^.a burden (both relatively 'and 



.ti,oftal corieg^ age. ; To -illustara'te , students in -our 
,icase study institutions Appear to hav'e ^a?d? 
average, about $r,lDq in tuifcion-and fees fbr^aS' 
•30 semester hours .of course-^j^^rK, a sum ohly;^206 to 
$300. greater than the avera^ amount, paid b^Su stJ- 
4ents in .four-year., institutions^, public. and^p?Iva?© 
combrned.. Yet t:he.$lvlOO. represents a much' Sraer- 
,.ptopoxt,i6n-; of -total operating costs . whlrfi for ^ the - 
programs lA, our study, averaged • about ?i>50O netrk ■ 
student. ; AJso, •while; the- typical -feyll-tirae,- on- > 
student had foregone earni^s .la&t year of 
?4,20& it-is very .likely thSit nbntrhditional stu-, 
'•?huf "° ™°f^ frhan.about $1,000, on. th/average., 

• iSc?dei?2?^-?H''°°^.^''-'^.^^ ^^^^PP^'^^^K"'- and other- 
incidentals,, the students iri.our case study pirogr'alhs • 

i^.^^^^fed'^' smaller traction o?, th^" toS ' " 
^ Ji ^^'^^ education than did 'stddents-in on-:- - 
^.^artvpUs programs... ' Again-/ whefher the -''produfit" is . 
at 911 pompatables.is- an'opejn question. , ' ' . 



• §TART-UP .A-ND 'INITIAL DEVELOPMEfJT COSTS 

• ^ A^S^are of some of ' the options in ■ program dev ' 
sign, those- interested in' initiating -extended dearie ' 
programs want to know .what start-up and ^initial ' 
development costs' are implicit in .-variouf, approaches. , 
While continuing development fcosts may typically be 
^11 than in^ traditional. programs ^because of fchang-. 
ing needs of adult clientele, it is Assumed that such' 
costs will generally be m'et out of .annual revenues 
tied to units of servibe.', ' While start-up costs are 
TnZ'ZT^^ difficult -tO,^stimate, we\a?e somi Kmited 
information.-regarding start-up .and development efforts 
for -several programs in the study: ^Many go^ts of pre- 
planning and of institutional adjustmetit to new pro- ' 
.grams, however, have, surely- escaped -bur attention . 

^voone* ^^"If^^i start-lip and initial development 
expenses for ejitende.d degree programs take one or npre 
ot the following forms: /' ■ . ^ 

• Acquisijzion pf space, equipment^ and mate- 
rials for rla^fesrooms, officfes) learning, 
resource centers. i 



- Development V{p3:^ ^A^Pt^t ion)' ''of curricula., - ^ '' 

\ in'clxfding, where .appropriate/ pjfocedui:^'^^ , ' . 

I *; ft>r (designing individualized, stud^^pi^ns^^ ' / ? 
• .for eaah student-. ^ V ' * ' . \ 

Sp,eci:^^i>c^tipn «of .admj,nistr;'ative , in^truc- ^ 
tianal,- ahd^ sufjport- t^sjcs-; and recruit-' . 
_/\n>ent,^develbpm€lnt, aind, deployinen^ of dore . ^ 
• V i. 'faculty, and staff. < ' ' ' ; <^ ■ . j 

• . Developotent •of sp.eciafliz'fed teaching and ... ^ • . 

* • /learning r6sour$::ies approp'j::iate. to' the'^^dor.-- ■ ;. 
' e'riculurf and "style** of • ih^- p'irogram: tor. ^ , ; 

r^exam^ie, recrui-J^nent* and. oriefitation' cJf . \. * 
' ^ tutors knd adjunct- "tacWty, development * ^ ' 

^ of $elf.-in6tructiqna[J. lea'rriihg packages, " ^ 
^ * adaptation; of feelevisip'rt jtechnology^'tb ' ^• 
, , '-pi^ograin'.needs^ . * y* ' ' 

^ Deve-lopment*^and' codification of fules and ^ 

' _ • procedures regarding> such matters ^as stu- 

'"^'"^ V d^nt x\e~crultri\^ni^^^^^ 4:}ie^ pirogramT , . 

^ , evaluation of student progress, grades 'and^ 

^ ' ^ • 4franscrip'ts, payment of- .tuitio^ ^nd fees, * / -.^ 
.-student services",, ^staff tetentioji. and pro- ^ 

• ifiotiian, and fina»cial ,accou'hting, ' / 

> Re'crui'tinent "and' adri^ission of an initial 
1* igiroUp o^ -students \{ for example, .contacts \ ^ 

with .interested employers and as,^istance , • - , 
f , *' , * in finding revenues for stiaff develofmient \ ^ 
purposes) . • ' . . ^ * 

• Moving .plrogr am propo^sals tiirougii Variaufe, 

* ' review arid approval mechanisms at ^xjistitu- 
*^ tipnal. and, perhaps state levels. " • 
" . . ^ ' '\. 

Some' of these, ^costs — for 'exam^le, acquisit'ion 
of physical f acrliti^s— are generally incurred pyior to, 
enrollment of sii;dents. ,;^Othei^ developmental activiti^s^ 
^re frequently^ carried oiit in "ithe process of servirig 
studentB.. A comparison of operating costs/per. student 
in. th^ first three Vears of operation wi€h expected 
lohg-ruh average cost ma^^, in such -instances, serve as 
a c^ude approximation -^f «tart-^up' anlS developmertt eX7 
p^ns6/ Such an estimate is made below. for Empire State. 
Tlhe only problem is that changes in average cost reflect 



-Si^r"f???°'?'^®^ of'iargeTScale.,|>r6,duction""-as well as- 
_^ther effic;Lency gains* . ■ ,• . . ' "^-^-^ .as. 

i-r.A^: I'^^'^ oi^ganiz-ational structures arid staf f "att-i*- ' 
tudes ar> congenial , ^'existing institutions- hav^ sever- 
al adyanlUges over new ones when it .comes 'to estab- 

T degree .jJrogr am. Existing in'sti- 

vSn^r??!^^^^''^-^^^ possess. rich faculty resour6es -and 
^ generally can provide an ax^ray of - gupportina s.ervices 
Wt'^i^i^' ^^^^ ""^r otherwise haSe t.o £1 Slo^ld" 
from^scr'atch.- ^6t„ a^! we have .pointed out before, it 
may be exceedingly difficlilt, if not impossiblerto - 
.test out ra^aWlly different approaches to higher edu- 
cation unless new institutions are establAsh'ed/" • 
'"•"^i ' . ' ■ ' ■ »^'. . • 

'/^il, extended-campus;.programs, start-*up and — ' 
inritial development money has been , used priricipaXiy 
to stippprt curricular innovations.' For example, Johns 
Hopkins^ Master. of Liberal Arts program, begun in iSS, 
had earnegie Corporation assistaiice in" the design V 
•olt^toot^fh^r^?^" ^dministr-ative- Science program, was, 
S^iS few ye^rs -ago by >onp of -The Evening- 

Gollege-s -program di^xectors and outside experti 7 usina' 
■,.fun<is generated By other activities. M6re^recJ;t?jr 

tfo^«°!'nrT ° ii> "-Human Cqmmunic;: 

tiorts and Learning Disorders" hks beeri undertakes by - 
several faculty it. various divisions, of th^, institu- 
tion, onee again with/ limited support frbm internal , 

.•S.ec?use'i:he Ed.D. program is So spe- 
pi^itf-^A ^" -^^^^ latter, case i^ the dean of The, 

Evening College concerned about the jfiagnitude of li- 
br«ir.y acquisition, cq^ts.'^ . \- • H\ li 

r,^-^^ ' Deveropment of. the Bachelor of General Studies' 
program, at Roosevelt- wa^. a relatively, simple inatter' . 
once some faculty Resistance was overcome . One reason 
cpsts were modest is JEhat heavy reliance Was pl^aced on " 
oJ^nn..^ ^■^"^.•°""^-°"^^i"9s of the departments on 
«nT?o^*^ Only, fiv6 -key courses, w^ich','- of course re- 
quired development work,: are offered ditectly 'f ac- 

FnlLitt^''^^^ ^^^^"^^ of:cpatin«i^g-Edu6ftfK. , 

Furthermore with the exception of counseling ser.v- 

f : ,A5^^hf v,^''?^^^.*?''^''? principally upon existiAg 
units jof the host institution.. Usiog some Forcf Founda- 
tion veAture fundV money and a. grant from' Lilly Endovt- 
ment, jnc, the, BGS program- is now; emfcfarking ori the 



development* of a parallel external format' for its 
extended, but, as yet, on-campus program, , . * - * 

^■^ . ' * ' ' ^ 

'N*or*thern Colorado and Central Michigan, the 
two geographically dispersed program's, faced sbfiewhat 
different start-up problems. The former operati^on 
came into existence a'fter the president of the .uni- 
versity and the university's research foundation "^in^i- 
tiated the, program with the help of .public 'officials 
within the* Departinent of Housing' and Urban Development 
and consultants in the Washington, D,j:, area. In the' 
early days of the program, -coramitments to cfeliver serv-* 
ices were made priori to an adequate flow of^ funds ► A 
mounting. deficit led ^to agreement with the Uhiver- - 
sity Research Corporation, (URC) , a"Washing ton-based, 
research and consulting firm^ for management services, 
A Centar for Special arid Advanced Programs fCSAP) was 
established, and responsibilities for the academic 
and management areas of the -program were' clarified. 

The CSAP gase highlights two poirits with 

^espect^^-toJstartnup^cQsis-^ rlrst., itLJLs_^Oixbj:£ull_^'.. 

that Northern Colorado would have ^barked on an ex- 
ternal degree progr^am of any magnitude had the pro- 
gram been initiated in the usual manner. Second/' 
the delivery of .instruction at distafit locations to 
specific clientele groyps has certain risks — tfie ^coq^ 
uisite number of students may not be forthcoming J.f 
agency sta^f training funds, are not * immediately avail- 
able^ This ndt only forces programs- to be flexible . 
about program content and class locations, but points 
out the ne^d £01? contingency funds to cover cash flow 
deficits tl;iat are likely to be "encounte're4 in the , 
first y^ar or so -of program operations. ' 

Once several "institutions around the 'country / 
had started similar' programs, it became progressively 
.easier for others to adopt a tvariant^ of the Northern 
Colorado 'external degree mpd'^lV. ' When Central .Michigan 
entered the fieM in 1^71/ .two. years after the Nbirth- 
• ern' Colorado program. Was initiated, it was qonsid^r- 
ably*" lass costly to cjev^iop a program 4>ecause^y then 
counselor handbook prototypes were available, some 
cost accounting proceflut.es had been established, and an 
^effective strategy had been . devised fdr securing fac- 
ulty "approval within the institximon,- It is now • 
estimated that>a3 little as $8,0qt) is xequired-of 



an institution to stait a similar progrSm frpm* * 
scptch m a. basically supportive insti.tutional 
setting. , \ ^ 

Both of the Cali*fornia four-.year systems have 
nad ^pme start-up and development money available for 
' establishing extended degree programs. The -Office of 
Continuing Education on each campus within «th$ Cali- 
, forma State University and Colleges system has .a. Re- 
serve Fund for development purpbses. This fund cpn-^ 
tains a certain fraction of the excess of revenues 'ov«r 
•budgeted expenditures fr^qm Opera-tions in prior y§ars. 
It can be used to buy faculty time [for the development 
ot new instructional programs .'and for related purposes 
State appropriatiofis are. allocated, in part, for "reim^ 
^bursed time" and for .travel of program development fcom- 
mittee members. Sgnoma^s BA in Liberal Arts' program 
also r^.ceAved $300,a00^ frop the National Encfowment .f or 
Humanrities. On some campuses, energetic leadership, 
committed faculty, and streamlined campus- review aitd 
approval procedures have resulted .in the initiation of - 
several extende oi <3eg ree programs^ Hoyever, o n at vp 
CSUC~cajnpu<f , w there are approxijnately five layers . 
Withlh the pfpgram approval mechanism, $150/000 of 
- development money ha^s been spent, with no programs, ■ 
as yet, .forthcoming. Nevertheless, it>should be rioted 
that this campus is participating in two prograifts*' 
offered by the systemwide consortium. ' 

The Regents of the University of California"" 
-^proved $250,00.£l in September 19*71 for planning afid 
preliminary developlient .of Qt^e Extended University. 
Approximately $5O0,OOO was allocated hy the Regent? 
from nqnstat^ sources, for planning and develop^qent 
|ork in. 1972-73, with $380, OOd going to, the campuses 
-for planning arid>dfiiplementatibn of /.new pt'pgfams* -The 
rest, was for marlcet research and evaluation activities 
carried out through the program's central pf'fice* , .In 
the same year, the university provided the program 
with approxii^ately ,$37^,000 from other sources.' 'lii 
. 1973-74, appr'pximatelr ^500,000 was allocated for • * 
•deve,lopmentai;activities7^TS?ri:udi^^ for an inter- 

segmental Learning. Center in 'VentufaJ - 

■ / \, ^ ■ ■ • . 

. • ::;Some develoi^nent money-'-about $100,000^^^=Ka5--goh^~^ 
to extend' microwave television links ftom the -Davis cam-x- 
pus. Other funds Kave been. used, to develop self-- 
instructional modules .(UC, Riverside) and televised ' r ' 



courses {UC Santa Barbara and UCLA)* 'l\/ls too early 
to, tell whether these special star't^up^^d' development 
costs will eventually translate into /lore effective and 
efficient operations, ^liey certainly extend the geo-. 
graphic coverage of existing institutions. 

Turning, to the liberal studies/adult degree *' 
approachi^ one can see that, generally speaking, con- ^ 
siderable crossrd'isciplinary faculty interchange may f 
be needed to develop a cohei-ent program of instruction^. 
The^ University of . Oklahoma program was' developed with 
help from the Foird Foundation^ and the'Carnegfe Corpo- 
ration aver a peripd of several years begi:nnin5 in 
1957-53. The Ford Foundation/ s Fund fpr Adult Educa- 
trion. spd. the" Carnegie Corporation invested somewhat 
lesS'Xnan $100,000,- with nearly: two- thirds taking 'the ' 
Form of s±.ipfeqds for\the first *75 students, to. cover 
tuition .and fee^. This particular approach was- very 
useful in/assisting initial recruitment efforts. Ap- 
proximately 35 .faculty representatives and administra- 
tive* leaders spent one. summer planning for the program 
^nd— met- fxequentrl-y- <:>ver ^-t|ie- thjfee^y^r period Xeading- 
up' to acceptance 'of the first students in March 1961 • 
Support was forthcoming, from senior 'facfulty, adhninis- 
trators/^'^ad state , leaders. - ■ ' 

. The Syra&use prog-ram, developed a f^w years 
later along' similar- lines, also -found a congenial 
'atmosphere. With the help of $50'', 000 from Carnegie, 
senior faculty participated vigorously in planning 
ov^ a two.- year- period, 1964 and 1965. 

In both cases (bkl^homa /and Syracuse) develop- 
ment largely took ,the form "of c^dapting liberal a-rts 
curricula to adult learning styles ^d. needs, and 
orientation and advising ^ystegis- w^^ hammered ou't^^ 
in the process of implementation.' Edch institution 
used a continuing^ducation diVision to house the new 
program. The basic mo<ie of independent study combined 
with tensive, campus Seminars was relatively easy to 
implement. Involvement of senior faqulty in detailed* 
planning work p^ved the way for judicipus, but quick ^ 
approval of the progirsuns . And recruitment' of .students 
did not cs^ll for an inordinate aimount of footwork. 

• Clearly, oiice a basic delivery "^system and core 
.cu3:;riculum are In place, it is somewhat easier to 



develop similar programs elsewhere' and to add new 
, curricular components to existing ones. With little 
development capital, both Oklahoma and Syracuse have 
subsequently added various program options -to the 
• basic liberal studies core-. . . 

Goddard's Adult Degree Program grew out of 
a small experiment in off-campus study initiated by 
regular faculty in 1964. It remained a very small, 
program until about three years ago, when it beg-an 
to grow rapidly. Brockport's hl^/LS program was able 
to avoid sdme of the development costs implicit in ^ . 
the Liberal studies approach when they began serious 
consideration of a similar program in the 1969-71 
period. It theh adapted part of the Oklahoma expe-i 
, rience to meet their local situation, with support 1 
from administrative and faculty leaders. - . • } ' 

Individualized study -or contract programs," I 
of course, represent a more recent, more radical \ 

.change in ;the teaching/learning process. Three 'of 
the programs in our s.tudy". Empire State, Minnesota 
^ ^txo-^~ and^C^OTmuni ty Gol-iege- of -^efmonty- have-ijeen^ — " 
organized as freestahding institutions. Three other 
programs, Miami-Dade's, Florida .International 's*, and 
Sonoma's; MA in^Psychology , are administered' by units 
within larger institutions that are relatively new 
to higher education, all of - which have been -estab- 
lished within the palst 15 year^. Both Empire State 
and Xinnesota Metropolitan relied heavily for pre-*^ 
planning support on their respective system offices. 
The State University of New York, (SUNY) assigned 
staff to work on the Empire State project in 1970-71, 
and th^ chancellor's* Innovative Fuhd was used. to hire 

rputside consultants and meet other expenses. Carnegie 
and Fbrd each gave SUNY $500,000 in tiki's .same ^ period . 
for planning, developing faculty, and .designing 
assessment procedures. Other outside research anSl 
developmeht mbney has come more redently from the * 
F,und for Improvement of Postseicondary Education for 
a cost-effectiveness model, and from Kellogg for' a 

^special pilot program involving career educatid! 

State agpro^piations have been significant ' 
in the development of Empire State. Of $7.2 million 
i.n state sppporf over, the 1971-74 .period, perhaps 
$2.3 millioji represents start-up* emd development* 



expense* This estimate is based on the difference 
. between, target operating expenditures perF^E student . 
in 1975-76 and actual expenditui^es per student, mul- 
tiplied- by the annual number of FTE students served 
during the first three years. 

Start-up activities in the Empire^ State case 
covered a broad range" of mattery : development of 
learning resources , such as modules-, tages, etc.; 
design of new staffing patterns; an internal govern- 
ance- structure that includes representatives from 
•dispersed learning centers and units. 

, Start-up and development costs at Minnesota 
Metrop.olitan fhave l;ieen roughly comparable, but less 
in total beccLuse of "fche pr.og.ram*s smaller size and 
its mor^ geoc raphically limitea service area. Pre- 
planning acti vities ^ere carried out on- a small scale 
within the Office of the Chancellor for the ^Minnesota 
^tafee'Collego System from, 1968 until June 19^, and 
the program ie^nrolled its first students in February . 
1972. . Substaiitial planning, "development, and initial 

x>pfiratlng_£uiLds_have_coma.,irjom„outside~-sour^ ^„ 

$150,000 fron the U. S. Office of Education, for cur- 
riculum and $taf£ developmeiitr $214,000 from Carnegie; 
$106,000 from the Hill Foundation; $40,000 frcnn the 
Bush Foundation; $120,000 from Ford; and.:$470 , pOrO front. 
FIPSE. In 'addition, perhaps as much as $500,000 in 
state; subsidy money can be regarded as having been 
used in developmental activities of ^ one. type or an- 
other. T^e nature of start-Up and development acti'^-' 
ities at MMSC has been- roughly comparable to those 
undertaken at Empire State.- ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 



* The Community Xolle'g'e of Vermont has been, 

funded almost entir&iy*by Quts.ide sources: ab6ut 
$750,000 from the Office of Economic Opportunity tOEO) ; 
§3i3,000\from USOE; $750,000 from FIPSE; $99^.000 from • 
Carnegie;' $75,000 from the Noyes Foundation; and more 
recently, special student 'financial aid -funds.; Much 
of this outside money 'has, been Used for opei:ating*pur- 
pbses. State appropriatiqnsrTdue tcgrow in- coming 
years — hseVe.thus far (1973-74)- been limited ±o .$5Ov000 . 

^ 'I Turning to, contract types of programs, developed 
within €fxisting i^nstituticin^s, officials at Florida In- \ 
te'rnatiorial estimated that §13,500 i^ direct, start-up 
casts were^ incurred from July 1, 1972 until JanuAry 15, 



1973, when a full-time director was hired. Included 
were salary costs for designing the External Degree 
Program, establishing forms and procedures, design- 
ing the brochure and application foritife, recruiting 
>the initial grpup of 25 students., evaluating their 
programs, counseling th^ concerning their academic 
choices, and working out their education contracts- 
or' programs of study/ Allowing for the ^basic recep- 
tivity of the hosf institution, the simplicity of 
the "model,!' and- the fact that ,th^ program draws* 
heavily on faculty from within the host ^.nstitution, 
thi'S -estimate — while doubtless on the low side- of 
actual costs — says sometliihg about the general order 
of magnitude involved, 

Miami-Dade's Life Lab was developed largely 
in the process of implementation. No special start- 
up funds were used. Space especially appropriate for 
non traditional- approaches , * such ias a lounge area, 
small seminar room,' and minimum traditional class- 
room space, happened to be Available on the downtown 
campus: when ,vthe program was initiated in October 1970 
"the -inii^atipn- of- Li-fp^Lab^ s " self -dl^rfe'crecl" learri-" 
ing model," development activities included design 
of the content and method of the program, interfac- 
ing of administrative procedures within the parent 
institution, acquisition of equipment and dnstruc- . 
tional materials, such as auSia tapes and office 
equipment^ and identification of commu^iity .-learning 
^resources. .The program director*^ estimates that in 
a supportive 'college environment it would cosf be- 
tiween $100,000 and $160,000, exclusive of sp§ce and 
furnishings, to develop the present program frojn the 
Beginning. - -Ti^e higher esti-mate reflects indirect as 
well 'as direct costs. In- retrospect, the full-time 
program director now feels thafif initial planning 
an4 development money- were available for a one.-year 
period, .he would^ hire a media specialist, a Systems 
person, three -faculty memJ^rs (all full time), and 
ten student assistants (Half timfe).. '^his' group ^--wotf Id 
es|h.ablish administrative *pr6cedures, devise curricula 
anil acq"dire core tap^s , - locate' community resources, 
recrtiit and orient ptospective students, and 'carry 
out. related developmental functionsT . 

? .Sificj^^the New'XoJ?^ Regents Exter'nal Deg'refe 
Progra© ^es not involve teaching 6r mentoring^ start- 
up and development ^activities 'Mve taken a different 



form — principally, .the develop^nfent of examination^ and 
testing systems. - Memb,fers ,of tW Regelit/s staff hav^, 
over a' period of ye^a^r,s\ developed/the Ability to man- 
age the 'design of examinations efjEectively . The Ford 
Foundation invested ° $100 , 000 in the Regent's College 
Proficiency Examination Program (CPEP) in 19^60, and 
Carnegie and Ford put $800^000 into the Regent's Ej^- 
ternal Degree Progra^' from 1971 to 1^73'- The ^llogg 
Foundation has been another major source of develop-' 
ment capital; it gave $529,000 in March 1973 to com- 
plete the tests 'for the "Associate of .Applied Science 
Degree' in Nursing. ... * . • 

I ' It Is cle'ar that innovative., new institutions 
require special start-up money and are relatively 
costly to initiate.* Nevertheless, such ift^titutions m 
can avoid jnany ot the capital costs* that conf ront^^more • 
traditional institutions, such as* bbi.lding dormitories,^ 
food service and athletic facilities, clinics, and simr- 
ilar construction. A second point worth making is 
that start-up and initial program development costs 

wi thg n ex i sting i ns t i tu t ions depen d _ s^P h factors 

as the extent to whioJi curricula must be developed, 
problems of studentjr«cruitment , meth*ods of instruction/ 
learning contemplated; and, therefore, the need Tor 
faculty development, and .the basic receptivity of. the 
parent institution to innovation and^ change of the type 
being discuss,ed. . . ' * » 

■ • 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. - ' * . • ' 

- . * , f 

' Some of the economic questions being ^raised 
about nontraditional and extended degree programs in 
higher, education are: How much do they cost \o oper-i 
ate? How do costs compare with those in regular, on- 
campus, programs? How' much of the burden of private 
-costs is' borne by the student and his family and how 
much by employers and' the general taxpayer? How much . 
does it cost to initiate such programs? 

Among our case s.tudy institutions we found the 
following: * O ' ' * 

Annual cost, per FTE student ranged from/a\lpw^ 
" . of $750 to a high of "hearly $2,300, with the 
average being -approximately $1,500. With rare. 



excerptions A these measured costs ^wefe lower 
than ^osts i\n comparable on^campus 'programs 
•at the same level. We"do not know .whether 
f '"outcomes" are significantly different. * 

The ratio of students -to faculty and the 
.^nethod of faculty compensation (overloatd vs.. 
on-lo^d) accounted for much of the variation 
in unit costs. Since in our study these 
factors bore rto systematic relationship to 
approach/ no program type had a consistent 
cost advantage over, the others. i 

The three new institutions in our survey — ^ 
all in the individualized study' category — 
had- costs which are either lower or about 
the same as costs* in traditional, campus- . 
based institutions at a similar stage of 
development . . " 

Tuitioa and fees ranged from' $8 to $75. per 
semester hour or its equivalent, with stu- • ' 

-den%s-'paying":an~-aver^ge--t>f"-abouir"$6^-per 

•unit of credit, or somewhat less than $1,100 
for 30 semester hours of work.' ' / 

Altogether, across all programs, student- 
tuition arid fees amounted to IS percent of 
total operating costs.. ' Thi^ is substan- 
tially higher'^han the -27 to 29, percent aver- 
age for all institutions of higher education. 
However, since unit costs in extended degree 
programs tend to, be' Ipweir th^n Iq. regular 
programs in absolute dollar terms-, the dif- ' 
ferehce .to the student is not:, as grecl,t as 

■may appear -at first glance. ' ^ 

* * ' «t 
Special purposef. financial aid fv^ds (for ex- 
ample, GI 'Sill, *LEEP,^ GETA, etc . ) ,and e^mployef- 
based* educatiortal benefits, are Significant 
sources of funds for meeting the. private qosts 
of education." Nevertheless, about one-half of 
the men and two-thirds of the wcftnen'gave their 

-'^ovm work" or "^work 'of spouse^l^ as the major 
source of finance." And^ presumably,- many 
• adult? who would like a degree program ax^ - 

'unwilling to participate because fees are high 




and they lack employed support for other 
incentive^ to enter a degree program ♦ 

Publi-G^Qpport for operating . costs was' 
limited, although there was variation 
among" ^the approach categories ♦ Only one * 
: of the four public institutions using* the 
extended-campuB approach received sigjiif-^ 
, icant 'state aid for Its extended degree - 
^ programs^ Only two of the institutions 
iirthe liberal studies/adult degree cate-- ' 
gory are pul^lic and their programs received 
about" 30 percent of their support from 
* state appropria'tions. On the other hand, 
»^ all public institutidrts in the individual- 
ized study category- received subs.tantial 
^ government fu nds* 

- • The three :new institutions required substan- 
tial start-up arid initi al d evelopment funds 
. to get underway. In contrast-^^to tradition- 

' __ g,l institutions , howeve tr , start-up costs in- 

VQEZed^^i^Gticaliy no capl"t£ll construction. 
' ' l^ath^r, initial development activities re- 
. volyed around cui;riculum planning, staff de- 
^ velbpme-nt/ design of administrative policies 
^ and procedures/ aiid recruitment of students, 

- As one . would^eKpecLt^l-exd sting institutions- 
offering traditional degree programs experi- 

_ 4nced re lati-veiy low ' start-up costs. Sev- i 
eral pr-o^f^ams, includrrrg^tHe' threfe "new in- 
stitutions, ^received substantial assistance 
initially 'from private foundations and the 
fe deral government. 

- Most extended. degr^e^ programs oj^erate ^ as^ 
straightforward ihstructional endeavors, with minimal 
research expectations— added on. Because, such programs . 
generally serve a'dults-^who reside off -campus, con- v." 
struction costs and investments in auxiliary enter- 
prises can^be avordeci. * likewise, except tor continued 
"curriculum and instructional improvement, the costs 

of operating rnost of the programs cover instruction . . 
Hione, not a combination* Of instruption and research. 
The me thOjg.' p ,f faculty compensation and Mse of adjuncts 
and tutors are'other, factors that bear on measurable 
unit costs. - 



Since we did not j^eek to evaluate the Content 
{or substance) of extended degree programs, it is 
important to caution* the* reader once again regarding 
interpretation of the unit cos^ data summarized above ♦ 
We do not believe that the level of unit costs bears 
a one-to-one relationship to program quality* Nor do 
we feel that low-cost programs are unworthy of serious 
attention. What is needed, before conclusions • are^ 
drawn ^bout the efficacy of various "models," is an 
analysis of program outcomes* * Therefore, in oui; final 
chapter we urge suj^pr^t of additional research to 
determine the type and magnitude of private and social 
benefits derived from extended degree and similar pro- 
grams* ' ' ^ ^ , ' 

' From a cost point of view, the principal ad- 
vantage of extended degree programs for students is 
not their low .operating cqsts or low fee charges. On 
the 'Contrary , tuition and fees are often higher in 
of f-cainpus ,- extended prog'rams than on campus^ Rather, 
the adx^aritage is TfT^i^rms of . other private cos.ts, T9 
be sure, the typical nontraditi'onal student gives up 
some working or leisure" time, and frequently incurs . 
various iliGraenl:aT~expehses" Nevertheless',"" in" terras^ 
of what such a student, would have to give up if he were 
to return, to a full- time program on-campus, his actual 
foregone earnings are rather modest:, ^possibly no more 
than about $1,G00 per year* And,. Ijecause some non- 
traditional students are also reimbursed by employers 
for part of their out-of-pocket expe'n^ses, it' may well 
be that adults in such progi;ams bear a smalle;r pro- 
portion of total costs (i*e., private and social posts, 
including foregone earnings)' than traditional students. 

Depending on the extent to which change is 
required in content and del^ivery systems, start-up 
costs can be either low^ or sizeable. Many of the in- 
stitutions in our study received grants from oytside 

funding agencies to a^ssist ^€hem with planning and 

initiation costs* We suspect,' howeve^ir, that outside 
funding may diminish in the future, partly beca use of 
the current economic' situation. In which stock pz'ices ^ 
'hav^ fallen so low, and partly because extended pro-- 
grams are no longer as "nontraditional" as they once 
were . ' , ^ 



Planning for the Programs 



Planning in higher educatioh has received much 
attention in recent years, and institutions, multi- 
campus systems, and state agencies interested in de- 
veloping extended, degree programs seem eager to, find 
out more -about the problems involved in designing such 
programs and how best to proceed with initial and long- 
range planning. • . ^- 

. Our^r-eseareh"4ia«— led"^s "to^ condad6~"tlTral;"~rn — 

many ways the planning needs of extended degree pro- 
gram§ are very different from the planning needs of 
traditional academig institutions. Several factors 
account for these differences. 

- While traditional programs aire dependent bver^ 
time on a fixed and relatively stable^ student constit- 
uency, extended degree programs must be responsive to 
a much more fluid client base. We have already suggest 
6d the difficulties in planning for a population of 
students who, unlike traditional campus students, have 
educational interests which are much more immediately 
sensitive to changes in the economy and, the occupation- 
al marketplace* 

While traditional academic institutions are 
organized to deliver a comprehensive and relatively 
fixed set of curricular offerings., ^ extended degree pro- 
grams are deliberately structured to offer flexible 
curricula, generally focused to meet the rie^ds of par- 
ticular clients or client groups. In contrast to t±a-' 
ditional programs, therefore, the .curricular offerings 
of extended degfee .programs must be both ^selective and - 
variable. 



• 2 Moreover, while planning in traditional academ- 
ic institutions may have long-range; impact on the na- 
ture of educational programs, few, changes are expected 
to occur as an immediate consequence of the planning . 
activity, In contrast, planning in extetided degree 
programs must concentrate on sh^rt-run objectives. The 
turn-around time between the identificc 
and the»^dellvery of a program is likely 
ly short; new needs require near-immedj 
extended degree progi^ms aire' to atti 
serve a new clientele. 



In our ip^feetviews with pro 
institutional representatives, we focH 
tral issues with respect to planning 
programs: 




The proce 
al of the' 
time and 
before sl(udehtf 




^development and appr<5v- 
luding the amount of 
,anning tlm t t o uk -pxice^ 
„enrolJ?^. 



to reach a specif^^ "target^y student clien- 
^ * tele and whe^jaet this objective was, met. 

3.^ The deagge- and type of ongoing planning .and^^ 
deveidpmM^^^a^^i^ties engaged in^ once a 
program wa^. undei 



4: 



,The extent to which the pj^ners of extended 
degree programs .intended their' programs to 
p3?omote changes in existing campus degree 
programs, and the' 'jrelative impact these pro- 
grams have had to date on traditional forms ' 
of higher education. " ' 



PRE-OPERATIONAL PLANNING / . / ; 

. V We did not; find, nor did we .expect *to^ find' a 

.single jnost effective way of planning for extended de- 
gree ^programs. As expeqted, .the amount and kind^of 
planning, as well as the circumstances surrounding the 
development of each program, varied considerably' among 
programs and approaches;. Although it was difficult -to 
unravel the chains of events or linkages between gets 



of decisions and final outcomes/ a discussion *of some 
of^thd factors involved in the early deveropment of 
. these pro^tams follows. 

^AMOUNT OF TIME SPE^T IN P^E-OPBRATldmh PLANNING 

* Planning time ranged from almost zero to as 
long as two years,. One program, the Miami-Dade Life 
Lab, was started' without much pre-planning and with 
a- handful of students, and grew steadily '^aS .students 
became interested in it arid as new staf^ were needed. . 
Those institutions -which did. a substantial amount, of 
planning .and preparation •prior to enrolling students 
tended to be hoifped within an existing cinstitution; 
to have a more traditidnal orientation, to curricula and 
degree Requirements; and to utilize a substantial num- 

^ ber of regular faculty in various stages of program de- 
velopment and app^roval. In' most of the institutions 
using either the extended-campus or the . liberal studies 
approach, a considerable amount. of time and effort was 
spent in building faculty and institutional support and 
in arranging for administrative and other program pro^ 

, cedures . , - - • 

• - Programs that are dependent upon prescribed 
curficular formats, such 'as the liberal studies, ' ^ 
extended-campus, , and degree- by-examination programs, 
require .additional* tinfe «f or preparation and develop- 
ment of, degree -and curricular requirements. This is 

' primarily because of ^the time needed to build' faculty 
'and. academic department support and participation,, and 
for" consideration of program objectives,' administrative, 
arrangements, curricular options, and' delivery methods. 
As -an example, staff ^from the' New York Regents External 
Degree Pifogram estimated thai: the development of a com- 
plete degree prograiti takes anywhefe from one to two . 
years or more, once the particular degree area i6 de- 
termine(J^and a faculty advisory comm^ttea has been 
selected. In planning jdegree^-by-examination programs, 

' -time requirements'" vary, depending pn'^the nvimber of new 
examinations which need to Be constructed and validated 

^ for each degree program, and the amount of time* it 
takes to develop degree and dourse study guides and 
bibliographies. ' ' ^ * ' ' ^ . 



\ir.r!^ ' Fpi?. programs housed within existing institu- 
tions » the- importance of builjding support of the re- 
nf fLf^""" overstressed, and the amount' 

wfi? in securmg active facul.ty endorsement 

VUi .f^^'^^i"^ • . * s eventual success . MickeV 
(1^72), academic vice president ,dt the University of 

the following advice 

about- building facility support: 

Two factors aire essential: First, ample 
' tl"® (perhaps six months to a year) must be . . 
allowed for the examination and rethinking 
of such it^ms aa the following: 1) , The aboli-' 
tion of the residence 'rule,' 2) the tradition- 
al image of off-campus work as inferior to on- 
campu3,work, 3) the concern of the faculty 
that adequate .control of academic quality can- . 

not be maintained , 4) the ad'cled energy heed-. 

ed to develop, and particip^ate .in \he 'program-, 
^^'). the possible encrdachment on enrollments 
.4t a time when- institutions' are concerned 
1_ maintaining current le^vels,^ and others, _ J, 

ATid -S-ec5n~d7 that €He"f acuity roT^ be ai^ ac- •i" 
tiveone in further planning and not- just one 
of passive irfitial approval. ' " 
- •. >' ■ ■. ' . \ 

.:ffPXan'-As-You-Gq" Strategy. ' While certain "institu- ' 
.tions apparently felt -the need.foe extensive prepara- 
„ °2' "Mtt^- consciously minimized or even deferred 
most of the planning and early developmental activities 
until after, the program was in .operation. This was ' 
partic\ilafly ^characteristic of institutions that 
adopted -an individualized curripular approach: They 
preferred to assume a "plan-as-you-go" stfrategy' and 
•to enroll students as quickly as possible, 

, Therft'were various justifications given f»r • ■ 

the'plan-as-^5^ou--go strategy. Pl^nheofs-bf in^ividual- 
i^zed, programs postulated that thjfc.^^ould nee<3 some 
initial .expedience.- with the typfes of students they' * 
wouW. serve before any substantial' decisiong .coaifi be '. 
m^de cencerning. sudh matters as learning ,resour6es ,. ■ • • 
t:ontent offerings, > types of- tutors and adjuncts needed, 
and other program features. This was especially neces- 
sary, they felt, whan market surveys were eifh^t not ' , • 
available or y/ere, considered of dubious utility. 



others. felt that the innovative philosophy b^ind the 
program required a pragmati5> tr*ial-and-error approach 
" to development and planning — one ,tha*t involved new • 
staff and' incoming students from, the start. Sweet 
(1973), one advocate, of.this strategy and president of 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College,' has commented on. 
the early development of his institution: "It is my 
^uJjeir.ent that those responsible for starting new insti- 
^ tutions should be' charged t3S we were to move rapidly 
""7 into an, operational phase. The presence of live s-tu^ 
' dents lends a reality to one * s operation that ^cannot 
^ be simulated." And Empire State aptly titled itself 
Mn one of its early brochures as "the 'different' col- 
lege .that had to wd^J^^hile, it was being put together." 
Suffice it to say that while this strategy has its at- 
tractive features, we' foun^kituations .among some of 
our ca-se, study programs ingj^iph this strategy had 
several undesirable reiults, among th_em confusion, 
' frustration,, low staff morale, and loss of students., 

' But, while individualized, programs and neW 
.institutions may have tjie luxury and potential for 
" ^near-iiTunediaX6 st^rt-lip, ;hHve,T::?<mclT3cted-i:hat — : - 
" , grams housed within\existing institutions which, rely 
V 'on regular faculty canpot afford to launch extended 

degrc^ program.s as quickly. In one case study insti-' 
-tution* where this .strategy was used in initiating an 
extended-campus program^ the result ^provegl counter-^ 
' productive because formal campus decisionmaking bodies 
felt ignored- and circumvented. Inadequate preparation, 
' : or failure to build active support among faculty and. 
^ institutional .Readers as well as_ within individual ac^ 
'^.'"dem.ic d'epar tm.en tfs , may' ultimately .result in m-inlmum^ 
* facially |>artici:i>at4on,. •even .though the^oncepf of 
\ .tended studies may* have, receiyed.no visible opposlt^n 
when it was first Proposed. ^Aji,-^n exaiilplfe, Patton 
(197.4) in' his"" study of *the'5&niv^rsity_ of Califomia'-s 
Extended University, reports that despite .the ex-ten- 
^ -sive amipunt of planning and discussion "which' took 

place at' the syktemwide' level ^ the lack of initiative 
' ^n several ^ of .the UC' camj^uses. was^jrelated jnore ,to in- 
sufficient faculty interest than'tt) any. other factbr . 

. .. Outside Advocates. In Chapter VIII/ we discussed 
^ sohie of 'thh i«ssues -relating to start-up costs* and to 
'the financial assistance which sevetal programs received 



from rpupdations, governfeent agencies, 'and other 
groups. - In addition to financial 'assistance, the . " 
•.^encouragement and interest of community .grouos,- local' 
industries, professional grpi^ps labor organizations,' 
ana others outside the higher education community 
played a significant rple in the develooment of sev--' 
erai programs. .While this seems to be esoe'cialiy' 
true for many of ' the individualized study* orqgrams, 
.It was also evident in other programs. Both the 
Northern Colorado and ,Centxal Michigan extended de- • ' 
gree efforts received a gre«it dea;L of enccoiragement 
m the aevelopment qf their programs from federal 
government officials in the Department of Health, " • 
. Education, and Welfare, particularly fVom staff i^i ' 
tne Model Cities Program. Also, the education officers 
or certain military services, particularly the Mr 
Force, were V.ery interested in the development of . - 
^ both th^se ^extended-campus programs 'and their use at 
military installations.. In the "early stages of 
development of the institute at Central Michigan, a 
faculty member w^s sent to Washington, D.Q, to spend " 
year. Wj;^rkin^ with HEW an d dther government and Imili- 



tary orricials un preparing alternative delivery and 
-* .program, option's for consideration by the . university ^ I 

Four of our individualized study programs. 
Empire State, Minnesota Metropolitan, the External 
Degree Program at Florida Int^e^nationa;!, and the 
^ Community. College of Vermont, We^re tJfeceloped in re- 
•spons^e to reqtiests from and with-thd ^pport-'and en- 
couragement of outside groups. One\yr the first re- 
_- ^_|ional units of Empire .State 'College was- the Ce/Jter-' 
for Labor Studies (Labor College), locked in.a'l)uild- 
ing owned and dona tea to .Empire by. the Buildings' ahd 
V Traaes Labor Union of New-iTork City-. And during the 
early stages, of Minnesota Metropolitan/ s development, 
the issues -surrounding the' creation of the college were 
examined and the venture was given total support by a 
committee on higher education formed by .-the Citizens 
League; a civic, organization. 



JZ/Jn^TICe/ A^iD APPBOVAL PROCESSES: • . ' 

- "Any seasoned observer of higher educatioii anS 
campus politics knows that whil^^id^as' for innovative 
programs may be relatively easy to conceive, their 
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mortality rate is also relativeiV high. Waodrow Wilson 
remarked t*hat. after the politics he experienced as 
president of Princeton Univei;sity, politic-^ ''a the 
state house in New Jersey or at the White House in 
Washin9ton were child^s play. It is both curious and . 
revealing to note that very few of the designersiof 
individualized programs that are housed in existing 
institutions sought approval or advice from campus or 
faciulty decisionmaking boc^ies in developin<g their pro- 
grams/ but instead deliberately developed them outside 
of the /framework of traditional campus review and ap- 
proval procedures. ' ^ . 

Three observations about the initiatio'n 'and 
approval processes £or extended degree programs* could 
be made: * • ■ » ' . ""^r-, 

1. Strong advocacy <^^^he part of top, administra- 
- - tive officials at)|pli:h the institutional and 

system levels is a critical* f act<xf" in getting 
. • external degree programs off* the ground. This 
_ — . — -poxnir was Titade^xepea-tediy d-n^-qbA'tervi-ews-with — 
'st^ff <nembers in programs both wititin existing 
and n"ewi*^" created institutions. The changes 
*in insticutional**'iftrres-^nd regulations, ' admin- 
istrative arrangements, and' Fi5cal-*^suppor^_^ . 
, ^ policies which* many extended degree programs 
required would not haVe been possible without 
• endorsement at high levels. ' *' ^ 

' ' 2. The procedures followed for approval\and re- 
view of extended degi^jg^grbgrams determine 
♦ » td^-a large extent the eyentuair-<iiiaracte^ of . 

extended degree programs. All the, pa^e study- 
' ■ prog rain& -which sought, faculty approval even-' 
tually made use of -the regular faculty .and 
^ademic 'departments as instructional r^- ^ 
, sources. • , ' ' ^ 

3* While it appeared relatively , easy for pro- * 
. gram' planners to^ obtain siippdrt <rf- adminis- 
trators*, - the -cultivation' o*f* ini,tial and sus- 
tained support from faculty was* seen ^as one 
o% the most difficult* and persistent problems^ 
faced by emerging External pr6gr^3.- However-, 
'those programs followijig a fairly t*^<aditional 
curricuia'r approach/ whicji vere^ designed to 



make use of regular faculty on arrov^ioad'^ ' 
^basis^ and which were organized to avoid the 
need for continued contact and dependence on 
regular academic departments, seemed to' en- 
counter the leaist difficulties with respect 
to review^and approval. 



^ As might be expected, the process of initiation 
and;approva^ varied considerably among programs and 
depended to a great extent on uni-que institutional cir- 
cumstances and situational factors. However, certain 
patterns seem to .emerge when programs are grouped by 
the four approach- categories'. 

Development of Liberal Studies Programs, The plan- 
ning and approval processes , for the programs in our - 
study that adopted a liberal studies approach followed' 
similar patterns of initiation, approval, and develop- 
ment. «£ach program was initiated by th& continuing 
eaucation division 'of its respective institution, and 
involved from one to two years of faculty-wide discus- - 
-sion -and- departmental- meetings r 'a^ ^e'll as-a-^reat^deal 
of coordinated planning by a, small group of senior fac- 
ulty .from various .liberal- arts disciplines, campus ad- 
ministrators, and staff from .the continuing education 
unit. The Brpckport, Syracuse,' and Oklahoma programs, 
for example, w^re all intended to be small and self- > 
contained within their continuing education divisions*, 
having no' direct relationship with regular instruction- 
al departments, and usijtg faculty on an overload basis 

^- The Bachelor of ffe^ieral; Studi-es program at 
Roosevelt, which, has features of both the liberal stud- 
ies and extended-campus approaches, had a more dif f i- * 
cult time; m obtaining faculty" approval. It too was ' 
initiated by the continuing education college at • 
Roosevelt, bot unlike the liberal "studies- programs, 
the development of the program did not involve an ex- ^ 
tensive amount of .f aculty^wide and departmental discus- 
.sion. • In addition, BGS advocates proposed that ^the 
number of credit' hours "needed for graduation be 'redifced^ 
from, .the normal university requirement of 120 to 9Q; ' 
and this created skepticism about* the program. 

. . Unlike the liberal studies programs, the Roose- 
velt BGS program is not self-contained, tipper divdsipn 



concentrations are designed by the B€5 stalff , but *stu- 
dents complete their work by enrolling in regular uVii-? 
v'ersity departmental courses. This close relationship 
with regular departments, coupled .with the heavy use of 
adjunct faculty rather than regular faculty compensated 
on an overload basis, has tended to cause 'dif f icultl^s' 
and tensions between the BGS-program->and other academic 
units. The di fficulties which the Roosevelt program ' 
encountered i'n building an extended degree program 
through reliance on regular departments is typical of 
some of th'e problems encountered by^ othei: pi;'ogtams . 
adopting the extended-campus approach'. • 

Dev^lopnent ot Sxtended^Canipus Programs^ It would be, 
fair 'to say that overall, the initiation of extended 
prbgrams following an extended-campus approach was met 
with affair amount of faculty resistance^ and skepticism^ 
^ These programs were generally initiated by the top ad- 
ministrative officers' at either the campus or system 
level, and in some cases were actually expansions of 
e2;/sting programs being offered through .-continuing edu- * 
^cationT A -great dB^l ~'ot t^me; aii"d" e^'eirgy~was'~3perit ~in~ 
meetings with faculty groups, at faculty senate hear- 
ings, and in discussions with select commissions and 
blue-ribbon committees apppinte.d to^qonsider program 
structure and review .procedures . In at Jeasjr three of 
these programs, the Extended Uni^versity ofl^the Univer- 
sity of Calif ori^ia,^ %the External Degree Pirogr^m-dfe ^he 
California State University and Colleges, and the Insti- 
tute at Central Michigan', spec-i^al, "experimental*^"'~53p> 
"pilot program" status was attached tp' the Apprpv^ of 
the programs >in which special conditions wer^-^^ipu- 
lated, and a mandatory period of review wa^aesignated, 

. Apart from these initial* stages , a great''4eal 
of effort and* titne of tbp- level administrators was 
devoted to administrative and funding arrangements as 
well as to the' potential degree needs of clientS^roiips. 
In most cases, howevei;, the initial d^ev-elropment and ap-. 
proval 'period, which lasted___f^dm'<me'^to one and one-half 
years, dii^J not prove . to be ^n adequate defense against 
suljsequent difficulties in working with a number of - 
campus departments i particularly if the program had to 
rely on departmental decisronmaking Structures for fac- 
ulty or program apf>r6val. • * • . 



. 1 ^ extended degree curriculum which depends 
to a large extent on cooperative, multi-^eoartmental 
efforts, the absence of interdepartmental consensus ' 
can cause many difficulties. This is particularly 
true in undergraduate degree programs which rely on ' ' 
a broaa range of disciplines, and is probably one of 
tne factors which accounts for the shift to upper di- 
vision and gradua-te level offerings in some bf our 
case study programs; graduate and professional degrees 
usually require little courfee work outside the partic- 
ular discipline and can be mounted in a shorter time 
and with fewer stumbling blocks. (And even in those 
programs Which had originally ' planned to offer only 
Lfpper division and graduate majors, r,e., the Univer- 
sity of California and California Sta^te University 
and Colleges systems, there has been some shift in • 
emphasis. towards degrees -at the graduate level-) 

-The 'Calif ornia c^pus discussed earlier iri 
Chapter VIII, which has spent the last three years in 
planning. and is still being slowed down by the approval 
proe^ss^ for -its .extended-degreff.T>r-o-gram/ illustrates ~ 
^some of the- profcflems encountered. Further, solution 
of th'i^ problems related to mounting inter-campus -pro- 
grams which involve one or several campuses and one 
or more departments from each campus, appear to be 
particularly di'fficult. The External Degree Program 
of the California. State University ^nd Colleges sys- 
tem has taken ste^s to relieve these problems by the 
formation of its systemwide Consortium, with authority^ 
to develop. in ter-campus ^extended- programs. • ' ' 

^ Attention should be called to the implications 
of labelling a program "pilot", or "experimentaJL . " 
While such a designation allows for a degree of flex- 

■-■irbijj^tyand freedom to experiment that might not be 
afforded^-ail-^w programs, it can leave the impression 
with faculty that program initiators are either not ^ 
very serious about the program or are unsure about its 
prospect for sutcess, Soinetimes' the label becomes a ' 
political necessity to ensure approval, but it' may ' 
also leave the program vulnerable to .later attack. 
InstitutioiTs' that have "some control over specifying 
the duration of initial program approval should weigh 

jthe pros and cons of pi^lot 'status very /carefully . • 



Development^ of Individualized Programs'. Three of 
the j-ndividuaiized study progralns, Emf>ire State, 
Minnesota Metropolitan, and the program administered 
by Florida Internat^ional University, were initiate's 
by the central' administrative .offices of '^e respec- 
tive multi-campus systems. Tlie concept of'^Empii'e 
State College, for example, resulted from the work 
of a special task force within the central systemwide 
office of SUNY. The curricular plans Bnd organiza- ' 
tiona'l f ramewprk for Empire State were developed with- 
out a great; deal of s^ysl^emwide disc-ussion, and pre- 
sented -for approval within the relatively short peri- 
od "of six n^onths. 

The origin of the Community College of Ver- 
mont's program, , however , was' extra-institutional. 
First endorsed in concept by several statewide blue- 
ribbon commissions and conferences, and initiated by 
the governor of the state, CCV'beg^n operation shortly 
after receiving federal funding for a three^year dem- 
onstration period. ■ - » ^. ' 



PLANNING FOR A TARGET CLIENTELE ^ 

" While we recognize that there are many impor- 
tant issues which must be resolved during the planning 
phase of an extended degree program; none is .more im- 
portant than the decision* concerning the types of stu- 
dents which -the program intends to serve and the edu- 
cational-needs it will attempt. to meet. 



STRATEGIES FOH IDENTIFYIiW POTEtfTIAL CLIENTELE • . » 

We were surpriseji to find that most of the pro- 
.grims we' studied spent a great deal more planning' .time 
on the curriculum^, delivery methods/ and ,aaministration 
'Of their programs th^n on the identification aijd re- 
cruitment of *stud^ts. This was especially true for ^ 
institutions "following^ an individualized curricular 
approach/ proBably because such programs can he tai-^7 
Ipred to meet the need^ of a wide range '6f students J' 
.and lend .themselves easiLy to the plan-as-you-go strat- 
egy, at least as f^r as students and their educational:^ 
interests are concerned. ' . , 



' * In Identifying potential students, institu- . 
tions adopting an extended-campus approach tended to 
rely more heavily on population canvassing tiechni^ques 
such as market surveys, or on the older experience of 
nondegree continuing education prog?:ams. In Central 
Michigan's and Northern Colorado's programs, tenta- 
tive contacts had previously b^en made with specific 
government agencies, industries^' prof essional^roups, 
and the^ education officers at- military installations 
in the area where captive student audiences might . 
found. « t - ' • ^ 

In* scftne eX/tended-cajnpns programs-, however, 
program^administrators and participating academic de- 
partm||its found that many of thg initial assumptions 
about marketable degree programs and early enrT5l4iRent, 
projections proved to be incorrect. During the first 
^ years of their extended- degree efforts, both the 
. Northern Colorado and penttal Michigan programs re^ 
ported hig^h drop-out rates; gener:ally during the first 
six rnonths in which a particular degree program was^ 
off eired^ Similarly^, ^several extended degree programs 
'offered b7 caltipuses* in tlie University of California 
and California .'State University and Colleges , systems 
.reported that their initial enrollment projections had 
beph too, high. In the programs of all four of the in- 
stitutions and systems mentionecji above, the absence of 
o^rgani^ed- publicity <jr student recruitment campaigns 
and the unavailability; of early advising ai>d counsel- 
ing services accdUnted to some extent for low enroll- ' 
ments and student* attrition. -These probl-ems occurred* 
to some extent ii\ case study programs of all 'appriqache 
however^ leaving program staffs searching for students 
aiid for more active recruitmenf^methods such-'ds "ori^r 
entation programs and ^ variety pf advertisements, to ' 
minimize ' losses . ' • * . 

" • o : ' ' " " 

^ A case in point ,is the experience* in Calif orrii 
where, compared with other programs,: planners of both 
the systemwide extended degree programs .dn Calif orn4.a' 
spent .>a considerable amount of timfe -and money on popu- 
lation market surveys to determine potential client 
groups, the kihds of degree programs and delivery meth- 
bds desired, and the potential. i>umber' of students who 
'might be expected ta enrpl.l.. .Since .then, questions 
have been raised afcout the utility af these mark'et sur^ 
veys as reliable predictive"" or ^planning tools,, and 



'yideed administrators have reported' that surveys 
canvassing the intent of the general population seem 
'to have 'had iiifiited^'_value- for planning purposes, and 
are primarily useful for eliciting" general public 
and institutional support and promoting faculty ' 
interest in the program. ^ « 



Market ^Surveys yersas Personal Contacts. The Uni-r 
versity of California conducted a select number of ^ 
regional^ surveys withi'n the state which were coor- 
dinated by a central^_administrative research and eval- 
uation unit/ while the^ State 'University and Colleges 
system received an initial grant for marketing research 
which was .conducted under the auspiceS^'of the CSUC 
Commission on External Degree 'Programs f©r all state 
regions in which state Vlriivergity campuses were lo- 
catedw As a precu rsor /to its' studies, the^.CSUC Com- 
mission conducted^ a s^t ©f pilot studies to test the 
feasibility q£ using largerscale ma'rket research in 
the planning pha$e pf its External Degree Program-. 
Siroky (1972) , in reporting on. the findings f^om' these 



initial ^efforts, comments on ,the unique problems which 
were encountered in developing and using market studies 
in this area of academic planning: 

'In the first place, ins^£ead of going to 
a well-defined poj)ula1:ion and asking specific 
. ^ questions to determine how it fejels about*- an 
. issue, as 'is done in 'the u^ual poll or survey, 
we "^are faced with the ii\itial problem of at- - 
tempting fiH^ ^nd define the population i to 
be'?ujrvey^. We*fe'trying to bring^ these 
. people 'out of the woodwork*' * 

. Secondly, while colleges and their pro-?- 
. ducts have been-^ almost as ubiquitous '^in Cali- 
fornia as a box of Kleenex,, and the External 
f)egree Programs rep5:esent a^new idear, we -are 
in the position ^of asking th^^ population to 
answer <3uesti dns about, an intangible not,*yet 
in 'existence. ^ 

- ' ' ' Our pilot .surveys have* tlisclosed that we 
^. canndt simply ask^ the respondent if ' he is, 

' interested'/ in the ^^External Degree" Program, / 
— nor simply if he might be interested in ob- 
. " t^ihin^g mare infonnatiocn about enrolling in 
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such programs.. When we have done so, unfail- 
ingly the respondent, whether he^ be^a recent- 

> Community College graduate, a former extension ' 
^student or a member of the 'population at 

. large,' gives a resounding 'yesT' However, 
for purpo^ses of program*; planning this 'yes' 
response is spuriously High, and gives us an 

' over-inflated picture. We were, in this case,' 
asking the resporfcient to say 'yes' or 'no' to 
education. 

Another complexity is trying, to find, and' 
^ sample ,the opinions 6f minority and other edu- 
cationally disenfranchised groups. Typically 
these individuals are not responsive to the 
usual kinds of survey.s. We compound our task ^ « 

^ by the fact that the External Degree Program 

intends to eogage in innovative means of de-, 
^livery and instruction, thus making the 'def-4 "^"^^^^^ 
initlon of the potential market -an extremely, 
difficult task and one whefein a survey may 

Ji§M^to_„rLelAtlYeXy„.unr:eliable^nforma:b^ 

[pp. : 

. Siroky goes on to state that market surveys, can- 
be useful in providing some factual data* regarding de- 
mand for the prpgram'an general, and also in helping tp 

fSentify potentrial cfroups in the' population wjio might 
e. likely to enroll in various types of external de- 
gree programs. / ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

In sum, received mixed advice on the Use of 
large-scale marJcet research iri'^^lamning for extended - 
degree programs/ Although such surveys. were somewhat^ 
helpful in determining possible degree, options 'and po- 
tential client groups", their predictive' powers proved, 
limited. Institutions soon discovered that tKe .initial 
•aggregated student interest xxncoveired in theT^ilrveys , , ' 
and the eventual individual student "response to a p^ir- " . " 
ticular degree progr^ did nof^hecesssarily correlate or. ' 
result. in enrollment. As they gained more experience/ 
with marketing research as a planning tool, '"several ; 
programs and institutions ^ound, ift.suppqrt of Siroky *s 
view,^t^at what was mor^ useful was market surveys^of - 
limited\^hd specific population^ (e.-g.^ nurses/ epgi- t 
neers, social' Ser^^ice workers, health care profession-^ 
aXs) . . ' . * . •> / 

* ' ' * . , * ' . ' . ^ \ ' ' ' 




On the other, handy both of California.* s system^ 
Wide extended-campus programs felt they got greatef 
returns from personal contacts with organized iden-' . 
ti'fiable client groups, -as did *the Central Michi<5an 
and Nprthern Colorado ^!>r*ograms and The Evening College 
at Johns Hopkins. Most of our case study programs, 
regardless of approach, are qo^ing to rely , mote heav- 
ily on this 9\ethod for identifying , target clientele 
and for developing degree options. The recent con- 
tractual agreement' between the Syracuse ptogram'pnd 
the upper New York State division- of IBM to 'offer the ' 
Bachelor of Liberal Stu<^i^s business 9ptioi\ to IBM 
^employeesy and the negotiations begun ' between .the Ex- 
ternal Degree Program stt Florida International and 
the Federal. Aviation Agency are further examples of 
this trend, Em^piife State * s policy of placing rofcat- / 
ing "hjentors in residence" at various special purpose 
locations ' such as hospitals, community centers, and 
large business complexes ' accomplishes ^.his same pur--i,v 
pose ' . ' » .s • 

-t ^„_^^iieuio.tlon„of.-^pre-jiegotiai^ed ^egxee ^pro^^rains 

aimed a,t a select and previously* identified plu'ster 
of stu4^h't:s is -npt new ,to higher education/'. A device 
use^ia^sup^e^ssf ully over the years by many continuing 
educ'a1:ion and campus extension divisions, it 'has the. 
effect, 'however, of reinforcing the tendency of ex- 
tended degree programs to ^concentrate on specialized 
professional ^and .technical/vocational degree offerings 
at ^ the expense of those with m6re diverse academic 
options th'at are developed for a more, general public. 

. ' . - ^ . ^ , - ' • ^ - - ^ - ' . r . . 

• : , Severatl liberal arts faculty members at one ' 
of the California campuses explained ^me .of the source 
of their frustration in trying to offer a'n extended-, 
campus degree program in . liberal 'studies They felt 
.that the apparent lack "of student <^interest to dat^ ^^s. 
jibt a ^real* indication pf the l«tck of V^rketability of 
liberal studies extended decree programs/ but was. 
rather" ag? indication of the absence of an identifiable 
cluster of , students that might be served by the. program 
ar^of^the general inexpdrierj^ce of liberal' arts 
f.6£iaJ?ty in developing "contacts" in the fields. ^, 

' -'there* is libtle question that faculty ffpici 
the professional' schools are by the nature pf their 



•fields more attuned to current degree Jd^mands and po- 
tential client groups and have little difficulty de- • 
. livering their degree program^, the cair.puS and 
^attracting students. Most lil5era^ arts faculty, , how- 
ever, lack experience , in canvassing potential interest 
and preparing maifketable programs. ' 



. ' Problems ity Selecting Target. Clientele. Regardless 

of how limited the efforts to identify or recruit po- 
tential students, all institutions initiated pr^ogram 
planning^ with some idea of the kinds of students they 
wished to serve.'.. In most cases, programs were plajyw ' 

» for those prevented from enrolling in regular iiegfee 
programs by situational factors. However, programs 

^like those at Empire St^te, Minnesota ^Metropolitan, 
and the Miami-Dade^ Life Lab were also intended to 
serve traditional students who were disenchanted With 
conventional classroom irfstruction. Admissions re-^X 
quirements were fl^exible; mo^t programs /generallvZ^t 
some minimal level of demonstrajted educationaJU-^^ 

"mefit:-; "an^Tp^rOigraiTrs^ B6used7vilFi"rr~an^~exis^^ 

-tion frequently set ,a lower age limit t^'^oid competi- 
tion with regular degree programs ^^^-'^ 

Generally, prograin...^rfanners considered ^three 
'major factors with reg»Md to potential target students 

1. Geographi'c constraints facing- students ^ 
and the» implications of such' barriers 
for the location of ' instruction .and 
.^e method of, delivery. ' , . ./ ' - / • . 



2. ^ Competing demands on students by work- v / 
> ^s'chedliles and family responsibilities; 

/ r an"d the impilications of these demands. 
for scheduling pourse sequeni^s and 
for ther method of d.elivery, '\\ • - \ ~ 
' • ' ' .* ' - 

3. Unique ^educatiohal .needs and experiea- . 
tial^backgrounds'.-.WhAch characterized 

' these students and the implications 'Of ^ ' 
these for program content and Support 
services.- / * > ' ^^'.^ ^ " 

Planning, documents of- several, prbgraifts Werp^ 
clear ,about attempting - to attract s,tud;ents f roip' 



9 



disadvantaged backgrounds — students who, had thought 
^that r^eiving a college, education would never be. a 
possibil:i>t;y for them. The following description of 
a potential; target clientele, taken from one program's 
internal' working paper is typical of such expressed 
goals: ^' ' . • 

' .persons who recognize themselves as 
• seriously handicapped, educationally dis- 
enfranchised, « invisibly branded as 'unedu- • 
cated' f or"^ lack of a wisible college de- o 
"gree but who cannot leave their jobs to 
study -on the campus .* v adults who, because 
of physical handicaps, economic circum- ^ 
stances, responsibility for dependent par- 
ents, or :other reasons., simply never had 
. . a chajice to go to college.-. ; . 

0 . ■ ft . ' ' ' ^ ' " 

As' Shown in Chapter III, however, most of the 
programs ift the. study failed to attract' substantial 
ndmbers of students who were new to higher education. 

-Most pro<3xams actually drew a ^very- small -proportion - 
or students who had aever attended, college prior to c 

-enrolling /in the extended degree program or who had 
' low socioeconomic backgrounds • , The reasons bejjind the 
relatively pqor record pf^a grfe^t proportion of the 
programs in recruiting low-^ income or i)ther "first gen- 
eration" college students are quite complex, but we 
have identifieci Several key ' facftors. ' . . , 



0 



o;. 0^ Minimal recruifment activity and lack of a^e^ 
w * :^ quate stud^'t iservice^. Most p^pgratns did 
not initiate active rec?:Uitmeht or 
E>ublicity campaigns and'-d,id\ not plan '/ ' * 

' , to, of fer the- kin4s of counselincf^ and \' 

* ' advis'emeivt services , ^'or other sdippoirt 

seirviceis such as financial aid. Which . > ^; 
wottld. have 'been 'required to^ attract ^ . 
• mo3t' educationally dis'advani:aged/4tu- 
» ' ' dents ^, ' * ' ^ t>- i" / ' . . . 

. ^ .fjhe Goddard and. Roqsevelt programs, .are^no.table 

ej^ceptions; both' had largiar percentage's of eciucationally 
disadvantaged* students ^han most of the ^ other, pr ©grains 
in the study. Goddard has always pmyided considerable 
scholarship aijd tuition :assistan<i^, for "it>' AduUt degree 
Program students^ 'many of^whom'have low incomes And 



Roosevelt's credit-bearing pro-semi^iar for its Bachelor 
of General Studies students was devoted -^to developing 
skills and orienting adult students to '"college-level 
work, . , - 

' • Anxiety about the possibility of the degree 
' having second-olass status. There is evi- 
dence that students are looking f pr a 
^ , more low-risk degree program with estab- 
lished credibility and are fearful that' 
the external degree may^>^ conssider^d 
*A second-class degree, friends, col- 
/' leagues, other yColleges and universities, 
7 or future employers. ^ . 

In one instjitution, some students who had the 
optioi^ of choosing between the regular continuing edu- 
cation evening program and the extern'al <iegtee program, 
" chose the former-. . ' / * , 

• ^ ^uilt-in screening devices, ^In several pro- 

„ g rjyss J^h e _§dmi s s i on s^ r o cedyr ej^^and^adr:. ™. 

missions application forms Have served 
as unintentional, and in some cases iri- 
tentional , screening devices , ^ attracting . r 
^ only the most ^articulate, self-"<:onf ^^nt , 
J and. best-prepared, students, and fri^hten- 
' ing away or deterring others. 

The admissions prospectus required by Empire 
State, is now recognized as .such a built-in deterrent, 
and many of the regional learning centers are taking 
steps to^^ive students more assijstaince during this 
initia^ process.' In addition^ many of ^the strategies 
used to publicize and Hd^jeftise extended. degree pro- 
grams, suph as TV, ra^iro, newspaf)ers^ and brochures, 
are not the^^sst eff^tive inforHt^rtion media for reach- 
ing educa^^nailiy<^iseftfrane^^^sed• students. Generally, 
'"such students t^d to rejfy on "wprd-of-mouth" informa- 
tion^ .-^M^are^mote li*k€fly to apply to an extended de- 
gree program ip^ which firends or work associates are 
•already .involved .'^ ^ - ^ , . ' 

% ^ \Structuraf biases within the program. This is/ - 
y perhaps th^ most ^seriouis, of the factors-'" ' 
;* • because it ;relate*to the general orien-' 

'•-/Ration, ass)umptlons, and valties held by ' ^> > 



'staff members and others 'involved in 
^ttese .programs. * ■ 

i . 

We found some evid^cLe..that many .-staff members 



in extended programs are relatively unsophisticated 
-about th^ interests; concerns, and attitudes of stu'- 
dehts who come fr.bm other"" than jiiddle-cl^ss backgrounds^ 
and 'are culturally unprepared tojo dealing with them. 
SeverjJL-^'irfie faculty and*staff intervieVfed expressed 
,Ii^'le or no commrtment to serving students of tninority* 
and 1^ socioeconomic status-, 'and others 'from these »ame 
programs who' were'' concerned about serving" such students^ 
exptess-ed frustr'ation at attempts t*o develop special ' 
pi'ograms and support services 'to attract them. A study 
(Ldndoi> and.Werkert, 19^4) -^concerning, the general ob- 
stacles to'-blue-colla'r worker .participation in adult ^ 
education progr-ams articulated the ^problem: 

' /\ f *: * • * . • -\ 

. • blue-collar workers find it more dirffi- 
. cult to yerbalfiy. apprai se the V ^lue of their 
na^^ltr^e'du'catl"^n~e'xpefT^STc . "Thlis suggests ^ 
that the organizations have less feedback' • 
in searching for prbgram deficiencies., than, do 
•the iiistitutions which cater to ihe mc«:e edu-. , 
;• cated adults^. The^ impor^^nce of | this dfefi- 
-'ciency is highli^hteii by,tW.f^ct . ■. that 
adult educators tend to haVe/a middle-class 
Orientation and are ^therefor'e less Jcnowledge- 
a&iJS^^ut working-class values ^and\ interests 
.1*hus, the bias against \the biujer.coliar worker 
* S tends to^ be* confounded, tMScause ; the adult edu- 
- cantor sp^ving a 'b^lue-collar clientele ^is .not 
likely' to get criticisms' ot suggestions, about 
^ the ki^nds 'of €lducatiaa^I experiences which his . 
* " adulb'studehts ^ind Jno6t' rewarding [p. 45S] . 



SHIFTING JHE CLIENTELE .BASE.' 

- '. • ^* «^ . . . • . ' V t. . ^ 

- In addxtioJi to being aware that a projected tar-^ 
get clientele may not„jna.terialiM^J^ substantial num- 
bers, ^and thus force rapid adjustments In program cur-^ 
Jricula tod methods of instruction,, and that the edu( 
trion^ needs of adult students change ^pidly and a 




very responsive to changes in manpoweif demands, plan- 
ners also should be alert to th'e fact that the second 
and third generation of students entering an extended 
_iiegree program nay be ^uite,dif.fei:ent from the students 
wno were initially attracted, and that the "life" of 
a particular degree program is limited, in' a resLtricted 
geograohic area. ' ' • . • / 

Over time, several of our dase study programs * " 
have had to adjust to marked .alterations in their stu- 
de'nts* n^s and characteristics. Thfe emergence of 
new studem interests in the Oklahoma' and Syracuse li- 
beral studies programs, mentioned before, h^as not only, 
sparked the development of several career-oriented spe- 
cialization options, bu^ has resulted in a general re- 
definition of the concept of. the Bachelor of Liberalv 
Studies degree. O^-iginally; the deg;ree was considered 

^ a terminal one for a select number of adults. Now it 

* ^3 frequently viewed as a varied academic agd profes- 
sional degree leading to either professional advance- . 

— jnen-t-^ru-gr-aduate—^'t-udy-^^—- ' — — r-r — t" — ^ — - — ^ 

^^ • ' ' ' • 

Other situational factors also have produced 
changes: in the '^clientele bases of several of the 
oxher programs. " Th^ elimiii^tion of .some, lower divi- 

^*sion work and some^qases of entire extended degree' 
prograjjis h^s.been^ Attributed in ^ome major part .to 
the growth of community "collfeges. • * • • . 

^ ' ' ' ^ < ■ . ™ 

^he undergraduate engineerirfg program- at The 
Johns Hopkins Evening College, for example, .'orice^a ' 
weir-subscribed program, has been , -eliminated and re- . 
placed with graduate engiheering programs as a result ^ 
.of the grgwth of engineering, degree' options at area 
community qoI leges coupled witft the moving qf several ' 
-ss^oor^j^qdus trial firms away from "the Bdltifnore area. • 
SimilarlyT-^^he-4DkiahOT^ of ' Liberal Studies 

► prd^m-has instituteaPa^isS-^nior -College opticJn in ' 
recogn^tion^of 'the impact of two'^^yea*--4^gxae:i.pi£g9falns . 
SeveralN^ the extended-campus programs) including^ 
/those at ti^e University of* California, University of 

^ 'V^thern Co-I^^dd^ ..C^lif ornia^State University and 
Colleges, and Central Michigan University, alsb.ea- 
phasj^'ze upper d>Vision and g2;aduate degree offerings - 



' almost exclusively. Both the CSUC''and UC programs 
are working out cooperative associations with 'area 
coininunj^tv "colleges', and the CMU and UNC programs iike-_. 

. wise are planning to develop "feeder" relationships 
between community colleges and their respective ex- 
tended degree programs. 

Since the market for specialized degree pror 
grams^s not unlimited, staff Aiembers from programs 
lij^r those at Michigan and Colorado are concerned 
about the problems of mounting speciali'ized programs ^ 
ir. an area which may be nearly exhausted or satura^d 
wi.th opportunities. As degree markets or site loca- 
tion? "dry up/* ^external programs, especially those 
of the extended-r campus app/oach/ must find new markets 
and sites if /they are to sustain themselves^. 

Even though programs adopting an individual- 
ized approach are open to the general population and 

^ the potent-ial-pool-of students is^^'reat-, several— of 
th^ individualized study programs have noted that 
later generations- of students are" different from the 
students who had firs't been attracted to' the programs. 
The changes over time in: the Empire' State College stu- 
dent body » are illustrative. Empire State's first ' 
class of students, - three y.e^s ago, appeared-^ the 
whole to have had more pj^evious college education, 
.and could take gre.ater adva^itage of the opportunities 
- to get credit for prior learning. There Us also some 
evidence that these students were better* prepared i ' 
on the 'whole V for the kind of individualized program 
Empire had ,to of f er , , and this combined with^the fcpupt 
of advanced' standing credit th^y received, enablj^ the 
^f irst group of students to graduate -in a 'shor:tefpe2:;iod 
ot time ttian the groups of students that fallowed them. 
f-The External Degree Program at Florida International 

. has reported similar changes in smdents. " ' 



ONGOraC PLANN-ING AND PROGRAM^ DEVELOWffi 

Those .yhO fchave hal^ ^risvious experience.; wi1:h 
adult and coritinuin^'educgitiqn -prograps. will not' be ^ - 
surprised by many of our observationsVconc^rning .ex- 
"teittred degree programs and' their planning needs*. Col-., 
leges o.f continuing education arid, their counterparts* 
across the country^ are well aware of tfe, ciiar^cteristics 



of the adult education market/ and have developed the 
planning capabilities necessary to re,spond effectively, 
-^f g j-^ changi ng interests and demands for services. 
Traditional ^or fiew in'stitutibhs-' which have had little 

^ experience* in serving adult students ^should" pay^ spe- 
cial attention to the ongoing adro-inlstr'ative and plan- 
ning capabilities requirecJ to deliver extended decree 
offerings. It is obvious that the success of any ex- 

^ tended degree program will ultimately depend on its' " 
ai»ility to keep abreast of tfte latest developments in 
th'e economy ariS labor /manpower market^ and further, 
pn its ability to remain flexible, adaptive, and re- 
sponsive to new situations and* new educational , inter- 
ests. " . , . ' 



Several ^programs have* developed special me- . 

, ^hanlsms^^p^acilitate the, developmeni^f-new-d^gree 

markets and .programs. The Evening College at Johns 
Hopkins has created a special division to offer non- 
credit mini-courses and other nondegx^e short-term 
learning opportunities to int^^estecf"client groups.' 
By actively seeking out new community contacts and 
keeping abreast of emergent community educational 
needs', the division remains sensitive to 'possible new 
degree 'areas • , ' . . " ♦ 

The Community Collie of Vermont uses .a simi- 
lar strategy, which it calls "seeding." As a- vay of 
attracting more low-access students to its education- ' 
al activities, colleges ^'staff visit communities and 
arrange for informal meetings and discussion groups, 
. ^eld, in very acces.sible locations such as homes,' 
. churches , neightJqrhobdT coromuhi ty ceQf^rs , and eveji. ' 
neighborhood ' laundrbmats.. /By identifying interests 
and buildiig on t^he. support generated through these 
group meetings, CCV has lDeen successful in enr611,ing 
this target clientele, both in .noncredit. course offer- 
ings and -degree 'progrcims.' * 

^ pxtedded-campup programs must constantl^spend ' 

a' considerable amount ^bf time arid energy deterfi^Sing^ 
' degree n^eds in theixi/ regions and 'developing cc^tacts* 
with outside groiips'^^r special degree progr^n^. . Pro- 
gram staff cohtinually work with campus depart&nents^/ 
and faculty committees to' promote and sustain J^f acuity . 



participation in ongoing programs^and to desj.gt^,new • 
degree options. While the scope^ and geographic spread 
•of thege programs differ from one another consider-, 
. ab.ly, all share the problems of developing more '^f l^x- 
ibie location and^^cheduling arrangements, designing 
n^w x3egTee opportunities, recruiting ad junct' ins^truc- 
tional staff, -and identifying new student markets. 

' In the Central Michigan and University of 

Northern Colorado programs, much of the planning is 
done by program staff,. It is* interesting to note that 

'while both programs were originally initiated outside 
of their continuing education divisions ^ there is now 
some' movement to tighten the relationship between these 
programs arid the contfiniling education operations "of 
their respective campuses. The UNCprpgram has al- 
ready been placed under the administrative jurisdic- 
tion of the continuing education uni*t of the univer- 
sity to better integrate its activities into- institu- 
tionwide policy considerations! Similarly, Central 

-^iphxg-an Undversity admiizlstra^oxs^ indica'ted th-K a ^ 
closer link between the institute and' the university's 
continuing education program is desirable and seems 
inevitable r ' ' • , 

Both of the*^6alifdrnia s_ystems have created 
■special planning^ and ^advisory bodies to aid in the/ 
design of new d'egree options., A spexirial advisory cbm- 
mittee.^ , pomposed of representatives 'from campuses witHr' 
in the UC system, advises the vice president .respon- 
sible for the Extended tJniversity, and' the Commission 
on External Degree Progr'ams coordinates the CSUC ex- 
tended programs. In addit?.on, the CSUC consortium 
nas its own pqj.icymaking "council. 

• ' * ^ • • • * » 

Speci'al Start-up and, Development Problems In Individ-- 
'di$ali2ed Study 'programs. "Those indivi'dualize^ programs 
which stari:ed as ney and .separate degree -^giran^ti ng ^in^ 
5'titutioris,.enc6unfcered special kinds of problem^. "^As 
'repoXfc^d earlier, iriany? df these programs chpse^to use 
4' plati-as-c'you-go, pragmatic develppmentar.strategy . ' 
Understandably/ the .greatest source^ of tension. and 
strain**whi<^ developed related to the mewit^ss**of the ' 
t^sks to be performed, and to , the fact that new staff 
members had lifttle/prior experience with, eitljer .the 
kinds^of -^tud'ents to he served ""or with the specia;l . 



problems fared by inni>tdiaali2ed Segfee programs. 
It IS' doubtful whether .any^f these difficulties 
could have4b£en completely avoided or resolved in 
advance of actual operation, but .many program offi-- 
cials now feel th^t some ?iore time could well have 
be^ ^spent in orientin(5 new 'staff and .predicting 
and tackling some of the organizational pifoblems 
that arose during -the early stages of <JevelopmeSt . \ 

. While ^the educational philosophy , mission,^ 
and ^objectives of tliese programs had been determined 
in good part during the pre-operational stage^ much 
or ^the operXtring philosophy and pVoqedures for imple- 
, menting the program were, left to be worked 'out- Ques- 
tions like the following remained to be answered; 
What is a. mentor? How does^one deyelop a competency 
stateiftent?' How does one write' educational eon- 
tract? . . ' . . ' * 

_ In„a.d(^Xti oji^_,many_of ,^t he^pr^c^^ 



decisionmaking: also remained to be devised. * It^ took . ^ 
Empire State more than two years" *to develop an, agreed--^^ 
upon process fot* internal governance, and djaring this 
period it seemed to sotne' mentors that -many hf the , col- • 
lege's policies and decisions were being made by a 
select few. Ifi both private interviews and aggre- v ^ 

- gated responses obtained through, survey instruments, 
. staff at ^Empire and at other of the -indil/idualized 

study programs complained of having very little^ in-- ' 
;fluence on program development. -Tl^ere is proj^ably ' 
no easy answer, to the start-up probl^a-^LrrpJograms--- 
of this sort, ^. but it -is probably iTtlportant to laV some' 
foundation and groundwork prior to operation to deal' ' 
quickly and efficiently^ with, the ,predic:feable problems ^ 
of building 'staff ^colnmitment and ensQring "staff par- 
ticipation in'-decisionm^kirtg.- These prpblems become 
ev^n-more exaggerated in those prograjns which are .or- 
gan L^d as decentralized networks wher<^ relationships- 

- between the central office and regional centers, also > ' 
\need -to be.- worked -out . ' * ■ ' 

♦ \ , • . ' . ' - . 

V One^ of "^le other serious--ditf iculties which i- , J 
developeci in- st^ing^f " the intiividualiz^tf' programs' was - 
related to the n^d\fbr rkpid^ decisions' concerning 
.policies.. and /regul^t^^ hpce^sar^ changes in 

j)rocedures ,during th^-Wriy life of 'the program"/ bt- 
• ten these* changes were nb± .qdickly coinmutnca^ to . 



^faculty, students, or adjunct faculty J. The result 
was confusion, frustration, and delay for students 
in* their procrre ss to wards the degree. . 

With respect to planning in individual li zed 
programs, no issue is more importanjt than the "develop- 
ment of learning" resources.. In a sense, because of 
^the roles played by mentors, programmers, and faculty- 
in these programs, all staff are .integrally involved 
in planning, as 'all staff are responsible for finding 
resou^rces,^ both hmnan and material, to assist, the stu- 
dent in completi"rig his or her particular degree ,pro- 
grcon.. The*. identification, qollection^ dissemination, 
ar.d develo|)ment-of ' learning resources become a itjajor 
task, for any individualized stddy prograiff. empire 
State" reports £hat- it has taken between two and three 
years^fjor any" one of its learning c< nters -to^ reach 
full' potential. Miich-of^this time v as devo'ted^.to '* 
identifying the kinds of resources cvailable within 
„_a^Jgiyjen^opimuni.ty.^^d__to jnaking ngements^ -for-. their* 
uset'^by Empire st^ff andy students. . ^ ' 



PROGRAM EVALUATION A^ RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

" . I Several institutions. with extended programs, 
\inclbding^ Empire^ State, the University of Northern^ 
'.•Calorado, and 'the two California systems, wer^ con- 
^ ducting student arid/or faculty siiryeys when oi:^r pro- 
ject began, and thei?: data were used in portions of*, 
this study. Similarly, th^ Ndw Vork State Regents^ % 
Goddard, and Communitjy -Colleg^^ of Ve'rm6nt had .pre-- ' 
.viously collej::t6d student .data, which, also was made 
available t'o us. • "/ - " * ' . . • - • 

• ' / ' . '/v * ' . • . ' 

f ' o As^'^would .be expected, the amotint and scope of 
.evaluation ^activity varied enormously across the prq-^ 
girams. Some ^rograrafe* haS no Evaluation ^lah" or . pl^n- 
niugvrstaff^, eithep *Jracause evaluation had been 'given 
a lov^priafity or .bfecause^ budget constraints and'staff 
limitation^" pt'e\f«nlie$i muoif ef fiort along these lines ♦ 
Other *programyf. such as the ones -mentio^ned above, had 

. welirde^4felop^d .evaluation plans ^and were relatively 
welle-sta^f e3 to carry , out the plansr* The California 

'State .Un$versi*ty 'and .Colleges Eifttern'acl Decree Program' 
devotes lO ^perc^nt of 4ts operating- budget to prO^raoft* 
evalaaation,_fand the^ research ^etaff at .Empire Stat? has_ 



genefateci funds from outrs'ide sources to finance par- 
ticular evaluation studies^ in addition to the monie^, 
it receives from the overall college budget for this 
-purpose- — • ^ 



Both the Central Michigan and Unive^si>ty of 
California programs were initially approved 4S ^iot , 
or experimental programs, with a mandated, review ^nd^^ 
evaluation to be made >f ter a specified period of time\ 
In the case of 'CMU, the institute was to be oreviewed 
after a three-year period by the university's aca- 
demic senate.^ During our study, the institute was in 
the process o5f collecting information on student and 
faculty perceptions of the program and arranging^ for 
an evaluation of particular degree programs by a panel 
of outside eyaluators.. Similarly, 'an internal five- 
year review of the UC Extended University was to be 
conducted by the systep/ide faculty academic senate, 
in addition to an earlier external review by legisla- 



tive and department of 



government. ^ Staff of 



the Extended Oniversity were ' 



finance o fficeg of the state 



also compl-eting a longitudinal study of the charac- 
ter tis tics pf students wHo enrolled in Extended Uni- 
versity programs., as w^ll as compiling relevant , cost 
.'data. 

Our case study programs varied considerably ^ 
in -the sophistication and complexity of their re- 
search strategies for gathering data abou-t what* could 
be grouped into three ma>or areas*' Most- programs 
. used a combinatipn of the strategies outlined below: 

1/ Identification of student character- ^ . 
, ^ • istics; designed to collept' basic data 

oi> the- types of students attracted to 
; - ■ •> the program,, to compare characteristics 

• of extended degree students' with tradi-. 

tional students, and to idcm'tify chemges 
: in . types o'C students - attracted to -the 
.. progtram o^er time. ' Research included 
^ , collecting information on age and sex 
distributions/ educational background, 
"v.,..* * ojc'cupation , inco^jje i^vel, and marital 

and .family status.. ' • ' ' • 

, • > " 2.^ Product .or -out comfe research; designed • / ' 
xto determine the. effect of the program 



on the student after graduation. Re- 
search strategies included follow-up 
studies on occupation and income changes ^ 

of graduates over , time, advanced degree ^ ^ 

work, and 'future' plans , and other^ ''value- 
added'! benefits (change~in interests, 
attitudes, and outlook). 

3, Process evaluation;, designed tO'evalu- 
ate the efficiency and effectiveness 
of ^nternal program procedures and pol'- 
icies , variotrs ' learning resources , in- 
structional personnel, and delivery 
methods.- liesearch strategies, included 
* student and ins^iructor evaluation of ' ' 
program content and delivery methods, 
studies of attrition and persistehcie, 
cost effectiveness analyses- comparing 
extended programs, with traditional pro-, 
grams , p ompari son of extended degree ' 
^ stiideires^ grades wi£h those of 'studehts 
.in regular programs,'^" and outside expert 
evaluations of extended 'programs.. 

. One particular research activity worth noting 
here is the cost effectiveness, study which is pre- 
sently • underway at "EiiDfeire State. .As mentioned in the 
-previous x^hapter on economics, research ^taff at Empire> 
-are engaged in an analysii^of the relative costs of' ' 
their varjoi^s learning s:trat:egies. The -college has 
coiTimitted itsel'f to a serious, examination of the cqst 
implications of individualized study and its compo- 
nent- features. . * - 

In .addi^on to the evaluation of particular 
E>rograra 'features* and the collectioji..o5 data on s.tu- - 
dent characteristics, spme programs were concerned" 
with the-l)roblems^pf student asjpessmerit and eviliua-- • 
tion. These problems are of particular imporl/Spe to 
-programs -^like Empire State, Minnesota Metfbpolitkn, 
Lite LaB"; and Community College of Vermont , where 
^conventional grading criteria and ,cr6dit hou/ stand-^ 
ards are not used; and where dimensions of personal 
grpwth and development as Well as intellectuki 
-acljievement ^re. incorporated into the student eyal- ' 

uation process. The defvelopment .of assessment cri— 

teria, whether .for evaluating life and"* work/ experience * 



for credit or appraising a 6tudy contract or an inde-* 
pendent study proi/dt/ is a crucial coneern-- f or £hese 
^i^tended degree R^ograms • Empire , State'/ ; for, example , 
has organized ^ ^special assessment office' to aid' men- 
tors and colle^' officials in the area of student 
evaluation anja assessment • 

. Whoever type of evaluatibn^.plan or research 
strategy^ program adopts, several observati-^Dns caq ^ ' 
be m^da/cdncerning the researcji ^nd evaluation process 
in ex;feended degree programs. In some cases, decisions 
cdmrerning the kinds of research questions to be asjced, 
or the construction of an evaluation plan, did not 
involve "front line" instructional or counseling'^staft . 
l^iis , of ten resulted in suspicion ^concerning the pur- 
pose of the research and less than full cooperation 
by 'sbR^e progaram personnel. And because the final re- 
suits o^&v^he reseajchi were held, suspej::t , much of the 
research rst^led t5 stimulate construdtive program , 
changes. - In^^bt^ier. cases evaluation and research find- 
±ngs were Tiot al^i^s mdely distriboted or mad^ avail-" 
able to those pepsons who could perhaps have bene^fitted 
'from the data ni^st^ 

Ap^fcft from its obvious beiteTIt^o program per- 
spnnel^^^EtSr future planning and decisioninajcing , ^valu- 
^^i:4<5n was also seem, as a useful tool in promoting and 
building support for a program. Most pi^dgram adminis- 
trators felt that because of the nevmess.and non€radir 
^'-"■racter of extended deg.fee \g^ograms , » they had 
a special obligation to- engage sin active evalUcition . 
an^^<fe.search to demon^^^r^te the seriousness of their 
itentions and their concern for quality and standards.' 



POAN^'ING FOR UEW. DEVELOP^BNTS , • . - , 

/ ' * , . , , ■ ' 

Most/programs had plari^f .to improve upon admin- 
istrative Mbcedutefs Xnd exiting program- features, 4and 
several hajijalso pome to realise the* limitations oif 7-' 
their particular approach'in raiee.tihg the neods of. po- 
' tential/6tudent6. Many program bfficials were stressing 
the imp6rtan.ce of maximum flexibility in' both conteht 
and methods of delivery in order to reach tfie' largest ^ , 
poss;i±>}.e student a'udience, and consequently /several pro- 
-gr^s were. in the process of. developing new components 



to supplement and augment 'original program features. 
Programs that had offered traditional classroom instriic-. 
tion exclusively wei^e developins,„s.Ql,f rans.tructlonai.-OX- 
individualized study components,^ and pro^grams which 
had* relied lieayily ^n individualized ins'truction were 
developing more ^group activities. 

The College of "Continuing Education at ^ose- 
velt has r'ecen-tly received \a grant* from *the Lilly/ 
Foundation to, develop a self-instructioi^al , individual- 
ized program to parallel its existing Ba9helor o^f'^ Gen- 
eral Studies program. The individualized program will . 
rely heavily t>h the use o.f pre-package^ learning mod- 
ules, covering material offered in BGS. seminars and 
regular university covfrses. Titfese" materials, develop- 
ment of which' are underway, will be, prepared in such * 
a-manner that s^tuc^ents will be able to chdose either : 
the. classroom ^or independent gtudy* track and, switch be- 
tween them easily* Apart' from d'evelo/ping learning* 
packages ^ for- the BGS senior seminars, the first con- 
rcem'iraTrib'n"^e"as™t~o^ will iDe^ in "public" "ad- 

ministration and urban affairs. Again, the^ objective \ 
is to provide alternative strategies for students who 
find classroom attendance difficult or undesirable, an^ 
to make the 'program accessible to larger numbers of , 
students. * • ' ' . . • 

The institute at Central Michigan also has 
spent a' considerable^ amount of titne and money over the 
»iast two years 'on .the,developaent , of an individualized 
baccalaureate "progj^m J CMU's individualized learning , 
packages are prepared by university' faculty, aided by 
irnstitute staff, arid media specialists. The first ^set 
of materials, leading ±o a Bachelor of Science in « 
Business degree; is now ±eady for field testing. ^\ 

Like other inst^tutiqris following ^thte extended- 
pampas approach, 'both of the California systemwide p'r9-f' 
grains have relied bn o-ff-campus arid/ot' on-caittpus .class-*, , 
room instruction as 'the. primary -method of delivery. 
Severalrnew developments indicate an .intention, to aug^- ' 
m^nt tHis strategy anS d^^lop a more flexible deli v- 

livMualized master's degree in - 



.ery capability. 

-psychology at-Soiiorria .StVlte. University ,^ pa?rt.of the 
California State -University and Colleges extended der 
gr^e effort, ""is cine, example. W(bre revealing' a^re the 
plans, of the two syst*emwi*d^* California programs to 



. • " (■ 

develop a -cooperatively administered regional learnr 
i'ng center. The design of this regional learrtin^ 
center in certain ways resemble? the regionalized 
learniTvg--unit:s-now operated by Empire- Stalie and-tEpm- \ 
munity College of Vermont* It is hoped that the^lcen- 
ter will provide, cou^nseling and instructional, facili- 
ties and offer a variety of othe'r learning resources 
for individuali'zed 'study . \ 

^ Changes ^re also occurring in extended deg.r6e 

, programs' of the other two approaches. As .already * 
mentioned, *staff members of the Reagents degi;ee-by- 
examination pi;ogr.am are presently -devfelbpihg a series 
of regional ^ counseling Ibc^tions across ,the state, and 
Are considering^ the possibility of offering some^ in-^ 
strucjtionai ^ajici skill development ^ervijces, ..in addi- 
•tion/*staff from the Miami-Dade Life Lab, whicli offers 
a primarily on-campus individualized study progxamJ ^ 
, are planning to offer additional dlassrodm instructiion 
at .a riearby military installati9n for students who. are 
** interested th,e Lxf e vLab. program, but,-, woul^d pref ex ' 
/a-clasgroom setting*- ^ / 



PLANNING FOR Il^STITUTIpNAL REFOR/4 ' ^ " . / . 

Oh^ of . the^ (Questions mosf often asked about 
extended degree program^ concerns. t|^eir impact*, on 
traditi<Sna-l catnpu^ programs-^-that is, whether feuch^ 
features as soifle of the new technologaeS/ flexibili- 
ties in scheduling an^ location, , and 'new feurricu.laV'T^ 
approached will or q^uld .be incorporated into the 
mainstream of academic, life. Traditionaily^ continu- 
ing edijxcation and extension 'programs have been admin-^ 
istratively .separate from other academic -programs, and 
for the most part continuiriTg ediACation has received 
little /at1>ention compared to that given the'-. deveXop- . 
ment of on-caiif|^s? ^educational programs • Adoilt. e^uca-' 
tion ,in geperal hafe been considered a secondary err- 
marginal actp.vityS^^even among those wh<^ have been' 
responsible for- providing it'^tCl^rk, 1956) • 

i V/ ' The u^iirV^e pi -interest in extended degre^^^. 
programs hasi reyived concerns abput the relationship 
betw'een' continuing, edueatj-oii.and regular^ ye ^ident' cLe^, 
^ree programs v biylh^ing fnto^ question some «>0f society! 
basic assiumptions .'about^^ho khcjild be sei:v0d' and how. 



Many pf the same persons, interested in promoting^ ex- 
ternal .degree programs, arp' also interested in, using^ 
these programs as ekperjm^ntatiofi 'stations to encour-* 
age and promote change' in traditional on-campus edu^ 
cational programs. , ^ / 

/ ' . «• • ' . ' . 

TC^^o'df our study programs, .the University- of 
California/ s Extended University arid Central Michigan's 
Ins^tiitute/for Fersohal and' Career- 'Development , yere ' 
given a specific mandate by 'their , respective institu- . 
tions tp promote and support experimeirta^lon within 
the existing campus struat'ures, f or possible -u^e in on- 
campus p^rograms.. Several qther' programs assume^ that 4 
a.mea&uj;e ,of their success would be the ex,tent' to which 
traditional. institutions adopted some of "the flexibil- 
ity and pthe,r features of j^he programs. ^ 

,/ - y^'^ \ o / • - : \ 

• Some 9r cur case 'study institutions are pre- . 
aently ;lobkiti^g for method.a--^:o^dre- closely-integrate 
their exteirhaT de^r4e_progr^^ _ 
in-striic tiotial ^programs^, anH " some '^wish "to' maintain ^their 
^p^rogramsr as .outpos.t6 of innovation and experimentation. . 
Other case stucly extended' degree programs however , *' 
have- m^nt^infed a 'low institution'al profile, are satis- 
f ,tl^ti^l^;^y are meeting the needs of a. special poJ)u- 

and do not intend to serve as re--' 
forifrr<J.n§&uments. ^To^be sure, so^ne of ppr E)rograms-are * 
trying, ^to fiilflll several purposed, and we observed 
considerable strain among program staff who arle faced' ' ' 
.with making decisibns concerning how best/to serve- p'o- 
tojifcial students and at the^ same ' tim^ encourage experi- * 
meitf^tion with liew .curricula and modes *of delivery. 

, EXTENDED DEGREE PROGHAMS. AS INSTRUMENTS OF REFORM ' 

< o. , There are several reasgns why .jexjtended degree 
programs appear to be^ attjapti^W instruments for/.^n- 
•couraging change and reform iji^fegular ac'ademic..ppbr 
grams. ' Many ^aami-i?ia^ra,feors;intfervi w^te qohderned 
about the future- growth^ami deyelogment/of their^ own ' 
institutions and higher' "education* in general, and they' 
'were anxious about academic retrenchment^ the threat • 
^^0^ faculty of 'possible loss ' of emp:(.oyment^ ,the. dete- 
rioration of traditionajt opi)6rtunities for ^ faculty- .* 
mobility, and the overall loss, of iristitutio#$l/rev^;; 
enufes. ;Many faculty, as .well' as administratpirsrWre' ^' 



disturbed by the growth o^f '^egVee;prqgrams offered by 
businesses , industrial f-irmS; and*proprietary institu- , 
tions , . and 'the inability of traditional academic in-r 
stitutions to adjust quickly ta\cHanging social needs'. 
A number of these *same persons believed that" tij-adi- ^ 
tional colleges and universities .wowld eventually have 
to look for new student markers and new ways of *deliv-^ 
ering the academic ..degree if these,^ institutions Wnt'ed / 
to' sustain themselves .-i^ a world where flexible access ' - 
and more .varied degree xijpportunities would become thef"/ 
nom* ' ' , ' • . . ' \ ' * • * 

Giyen the predictions'' iDf, limited of ao growth 
for most sectors of higher. education\^ and the declining 
jiumbers of ' traditional • college-age students, extended^ 
degree programs, were thought of as providing the mos't / 
fruitful area'' for growth, a resource for attrabti-ng . 
bbth new, students and* additional reveri\a,e%. It^^vjiiS' 
hoped they-cp]uld be used as^Vehiclies tA introSuce new 
„cu r rj^cjiyj^a r_ ^^^^ 

and other adaptive featu3;:es into re^ulai; campus aca- 
, demic prpgr^amsl Many cortsidered ^^xtfe'nded prograi^s, a 
natural focu^ for innovation and an* inspira'tional source 
for thei ^"modernization" of higher education. r ' * 

' - * ' *^ _ I ^ ^ 

Propofients c^f using 'the '^^cterhal idegree program 
to achieve academic ^reform -weire not' in full agreement, 
hbwever, abbut tfi6 best methods for 'intr;oducing new 
feature^s. into ttaditiohal a^cademic lifp. E^teftded de- 
gree, progxams housed in traSjL tional ihstitutiotia and 
;using^ feg;ilar instr,uati6nal; faculty ,» such as 'the two • 
■s-ystemwide G^lifbrriia programs, offered thes.e .faculty 
the bppOrturiity^to experiment ❖ith new currictila, media; 
instruction, and new student eva]?uation methods, as T 
well.^as the chanx:e to interact with different kii^ds^ , ) 
of students.- Such programs ^Iso offered participating 
•faculty the, oppprtunity to increase their ^ijcintaotS 
wi'-th professional groups and' related industrial and ^ ' 
'gbvettm^Yit agencies,, thus expanding their ow*i. aware-- 
ne'ss and 'of fering the kind .of ^professional | enrichment ^ 
once, achieved ^tfirpugfi academic" rnqbility.' It- was felt 
,that, tjirough the* involvement ,bf regylar faqulty.and, , \ 
other' staff ^ ill /extended 'progr^ planning, rev/ew, and 
approval ptoce^seB, tra^i'tional instituti6)iip; wpuX^',,^^^ 
forced tp ques^ti^ conventional educational assump'tions 
and .'degree regulations and w6{iid -becioirte more familiar ^ 
with riqw teaching And' instructional alternatives.. And, 



^it was hoped that eventually the extended degree cSm- 
?onent» of academic life would become a'part of thS 

ltV^it\^''^^^J'^^^^ °' '^'^"^^y instructional de-' . 
par.nients and incorporated into regular institutional ' 
support formulas and accountiag procedures. 

* • • ^ ♦ 

-To many of those interviewed, new a^nd inde- " 
•pencent institutions for extended st;udy were thought ' 
o. as oeing in ths most advantageous position to 
experiment with new curricula and instructional modes, ' 
J Z^'^t^^ inst;itutional distance from the constraints 
°;o: f ""o^es.^ and nonhs,-le£t them' 

|.ree ^9 serve as developmental Ubbrafeories for tradi- 

lln?-,tl lu^l^^u^^°'l^- Proponents oi new institutions- 
argued that, this freedom was essential, and that new " 
developments, techniques, and instructional patterns ' 
would.be incorporated into jregular campus programs ' 
botn t.nrough - example and de^nonstrated" success in at- ' 
tracting--s4yjdents. ■ ' 



EFFECTS OF THE^ P^OCRAMS— 
'O.V FACVLTY, OS ISSTITVTIOSS 



■ .Despite the'effo-rts of planners tTd^IoB^ ■ ' 
! encouraging institutional change> the ex--- 

tended degree .programs we studied have fta'd little ' 
^ytul ^^^^-.^^ traditional programs. As discQssed 
in th6 chaoter.on staffing, the ooint of impact most • 
often -cited was on i/ndivi^nal jfacuity members^ both 
survey and intei;vie;i data indifcated,that program par- 
.ta^ripation clear ly/iieightened faculty" members ' inter- 
est m new modes of study, new methods of teaching, 

• and flev students. ... r , 

- With reference to programs house'd in existing-- 

.institutions and using Ijost faculty, few noticeable 
changes m scheduling oj: curricular options were ob- 
served in the regular campus -programs-.f rom which these 
taculty came. It seemed apparent "tha* instrUctiohal 

• practices u.sed, xn ex.«nded degree proglrams are not 
readily transf errable to regular progr^s.' . . 

. . All institutions which sought/ ieform of the* ' 
traditional, program through' extended /degree efforts' 
are still faced with- the ' problem of--whether and how • 
to xncorpo.rate these new, develd^ments into regular ^ 
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campus programs. Perhaps Jbecause of the relatively ** 
small size of many extended de<Jree programs/most 
uni/ivolved faculty seemed either disinterested or 
uninformed about the activities of the programs on 
their campus or at other institutions. If there -was 
any effect at all, the extended'' degree program at 
some institutions created A "pecking" order of fac^ 
ulty v/ho wished 'to receive some of the extra salary 
or prestige ^attached to participation. * 

' . ' . ■ ' ^ ' 

Although extended ''degree programs h^ aii"^' over- 
all .positive impaction participating faculty, these 
faqulty reported some disadvantages of participation 
^ which planners and program staf^ had not anticipated. 
Undqly heavy workloads, overextension, inability to 
meet' the dema^s Qf on-canfbus teaching responsibili- 
ties, --and in som'^ cases little time Jpr professional 
development were, rejior ted as negatively affecting 
participating faculty and therefore endangering' the 

„?^?lli?y 9£-?^^59^i^fLPJ!09i:^^ ,One^p^ro^raiiL„ufeilizru-^ 
ing only Senior faculty .for off-campus instruction 
used additi9nal extended degree program salary lirtes 
to -feire assistant and adjjunct. faculty to teach" in the 
on-campus program. In this instance, on-campus stu- 

^.cients/G^omp'lairied bitterly that the quality of the*" 
regular program' was in jeopardy. ' ^ - 

. ' . Interviews* revealed some resistance to at- . • 
tempts t9 reform traditional practices. Partiqularly , 
but not exclusively, *at research-oriented, doctoral 
degree-hg ranting universities, faculty tended to be of 
the opinion that- their campuses i#6re being asked to ' 
perform tasks for which their educational programs 
were^ot designed, and that in t^e interests- of ac- 
commodating the convenience of spme students and at- 
tempting to attract. others, extended degree programs 
were sacrificing academic standards s There was also 
some expression of feeling that the new "types of pro- 
grams did not fit with the character or miss-ion of 
their institutions. Overall/ the relative impact '^f 
extended degree programs renfains minor,, and roost fac- 
ulty members continue to regar-d them with caution. 

. ' ' \ While it seems clear thaU toYdate the iropact* , 
of . extended degree prbgraftns on traditional programs 
has been limited, there yls undeniaTDly growing inter- 
jest in the extended degree movement, and many of our 



case'study programs haie been influential promot- 
ing VtKe concept* It i^ fair to- say that, tfl^extended 
degree program^ at Oklahoma., Syracuse, and Goddard 
were used as mode Xs'' for similar efforts at other in- . 
stitutions, and that many institutions are very inter- 
ested m the newer nontraditional forms of exter)ded 
degree programs, such as Empire State, Minnesota 
Metropolitan, and , the New York Regents External^de- ^ 
^'ree provjram. There is a steady flow of information 
from- thesfe programs about cheir activities •and pro- 
gress% in response to the interest of a widespread 
constituency in higher education, and thefe are in-' 
stances where >previous staf f ^j^niembers from external 
degree prograit^v.have accGpt:^d posi1:ions at' o'tjier col- 
leges to initiate ^nd ddve^'op ne^ programs. - 

There currently exists a national awareness/ 
of and interest in such' features as crejiit for life/ 
work and experiential learning, self -study, competency- 
based instruction and modulat^ed instructional materi-. 
a:i^ and t:he/expanded Tise of 1:elevision and o1:her / 
media* Whide 'there are no doubt other factor's than 
the extended, degree .movement which helped to promote 
such inte^rest, and. one could wonder whether these/ 
newer diegree programs 'are the result. 'rather than /the 
cause of this increased interest, it can at leask be 
postulated th^t the extended degree movement has high- 
lighted and focused attentiT>n on- new\possibi lit4.es. 

^ I-t is too' early to adequately measure /or^ 
evaluate the.^impact these programs have had will 
have oi? traditional on-campus acadfemic programs, and 
the debate about ^ the most advan^^geous ways f:6 en- 
courage change through extended degree progi^ams still 
continues* ' Much of the evidence has yet to be' col- • 
lectefi,. and bf coilrse, the degree of impact will ulti- 
mately depend "on the extent to which potential '.stu- 
dents seek out a^id enroll in progframs' of this.sortv^ 

; Interview?., also indicated .considerable, disagree 
merit to whether or not extended degree programs 
shoulqf be u^.ed as agertts of campus reform. Ashmen- 
. ti"oned earlier, ^taff in many progrjStms /were content 
to. seirye their 'Students and s6rve them'well* ^ And, 
staff '♦in' several prpgrams mandated to encourage ex- 
f)erime;itation and innovation foiind difficult to 
balance the need to develop current offerings and 



^2 new techniq<ies and instructional modes. ' 
Some staff indicat^ that it was unwise' to attach the 
burden of innovation and experimentation to new pro-, 
grams, and that foV the most part, the materials, 

tno ds, and pr"og ram characteristics thai^-had-^i^v^— 
to-hav^ Llic iuOiit iiHpact generally had been unplanned. 

While we have no easy 'answers for planners of 
extended degree programs, our study has^-given .us cause 
fpr concern about expressed intentions to assign the 
task of academic .reform to programs designed to meet- 
.the- needs of special students. ' It seems clear that 
many administraioxs, ae^i-S^lators, ^nd otliers ^iHter^-^ " 
e3ted in gampus reform view extended degree programs 
as instruments for achieving needed.. changes in higher 
education. It is interesting to note. that in dis- 
cussing ^the potential for academic reform, -staff in 
. prograjns housed in existing institutions and those in 
newly created institutions tended to share a common 
•anxiety: that^ there vas more likelihood of onrcampus • 
iroiTV^e-ritTonaT.' pro^ram^ coming to Fave a 'Constraining'" ' 
effect on extended degree program^ tl[iarn that extended 
degree programs woul^ influen.ce trie traditional ones. 
Actually, changes will doubtless take place in both . 
directions, and mutual impact, is probably inevitable. 



X. 



An Overall Perspective 



Having addressed som^^i^Jythe specif ic policy 
issue§, .with respect to' extended .degree progr^s/ it 

.now seems appropriate to consider the new forms for 
expanding educational opportunities from a broader 
perspective. It is one thing to^ exeunine a number of 

-extended._degree_,pr.ograms„jwith..a/5tiisw_tAJ^^^ 
,cations for pracftice, but it. is quite another to specu- 
late on how far the overall movement toward expanded 
opportunities has comfe and where it may be going . For 
purposes^ of discussion it seems desirable to broaden 
the scope of tiie extended degree concept to include a 
range of associated services — services to part-time 
students /generally / new practices with respect to 
certification of competence, establishment of credit 
banks, and mechanisms for counseling-and referral of 
potential students, to name only a few. In a sense, 
•these practices constitute what, many refer to as non- 
traditional education and, while we refrain.. from using 
the term, we are vitally interested in the breadth of 
services which it is' presumed ta denpte. 



PROGRESS AND PROSPECT 

Short of making a thorough' national study— 
a task far beyond the siope of our' present work — it is 
obviously impossible to d^temjine exactly fiSW^ar the 
*^xt»nded services concept has come since, say/ 1970. 
A near avalanche pf literature has appeared about vari- 
*ous *a3pea't? pf extended education and about the new 
.learl^ing society with which it is associated.,— There is 
no 'd^oubt tliat many institutions have moved to 



accommodate part-time students in degree credit, pro- 
atams off -campus as well as on-campus. As reported* 
in , Chapter III in '1972^,part-time* students in degree 
credit programs in the nation's colleges* totaled mqre» 
than 3.5 million/ whixrh represented an increase ot 
30 perceht -over 1969 (American ^Council on Edu- , • 
cation^ 1974) . Such a trend obviously gives credence 
to the reality of recurrent education and reflects ^ ' 
how widespread th« desire is to attend college while, 
working or taking care of tlTe home. ' 

\ < There are indications, moreovel:, th'at^ colleges 
are also tending to free-up the higher: education enter- 
prise in other . ways. One such indication Is ^he grow.- 
in§ practice of awarding credit for experiential learn- 
dng. Of the institutions in our study, approximately 
two-thirds are ..giving some' credit- in recognition of 
the ^act that adults often possess knowledge and 
^skills not necessrarily^ acquired .through formal edu- 
' cation • . And while we were concerned* about some o^^ 
the methods -used in evaluating Such experie"nce--a con- 
cern 'shares? by t'h^ institutions themselves — we ^yoided 
a detailed assessment of Xhe yariou^ evaluation pro- 
cedures, knowing, as mentioned earlier, that foun- 
dation furtds had been obtained by the Educational Test- 
ing 'Service' to work with •a' group of ^concerned/institu- 
tions in develpping procedures 'for ^ch evaluation ' 
through the GAEL (Cooperative Assessment of EJcperien- 
tial .Learning) project* If is' significant , and still 
another indication of " the interest-in awarding^ credit 
for learning'' derived from relevant life experiences, 
that even with a meml^ership fee of .$250, by December ' 
1974 approximately 160 institutions" had asked to be- 
come members o^ the CAEL Assembly. 

Further evidence of the trend tpy^rd. flexibility 
are the activities of the Office on Eduxrational Credit 
of the American Council on Education, v^hich took^over 
the work of the former Commission on Accreditation' of 
Service -Experiences; and has as one of its functions' 
the evaluation of military courses and the reccMnraen- 
dation of credit hour equivalencies to colleges and . 
universities* It 'begins .work, shortly on 'a "national 
project to establish new norms for'the.GLEP examinatiorts 
and recently,, with financial assistance from the Carne- 
gie Corpor.ation and the Fund for the Improvement 'of 
Postsecondary Education, and in cooperation with.pther 
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ag-encies such as t^e New York Regen€s, the office 
initiated a national system for evaluating" formal 
'learning a(Qtiviti^s sponsored by business, industry, 
government r voluntar^x ass'cfclati^ns , and labor unions. 
In fact, the New yo'r;k Regents . have recently^. is3Aied 
credit ^recommendations on more than 150 coutses'' of- 
fered by non-collegiate sponsors in that state': 

*An^other sign of the trefnd jboward extended 
services is the increasing 4nterest in counseling , 
-and referral ser-v-ices ^ not- limited to 'any-particular- 
institutiop. A major current effort in^t'hiSv direq-^ » 
tion is" the work of t4ie Regional I/earning Service of ' 
Central New York which, with' • funding f^om several 
foundations -and government agencies*, became operative^ 
in .January*' 1974, vithin the Syracuse ^University Re- 
search Corporation, The 'Le'^rning Service- nbw has a-^ - 
staff' of 24 part-time learning consultants who work 
with clients in the five^-couhty region, counseling ^ 
and advj-sing ' them Jibout further ^education, and faci^lj-_ 
itating 'their ^association with educaftdbn^I' institu- 
tions . It^is estimated that 756 '^tO l,v 000 clients .will 
receive substantial' services during 1975/- 

^ - ^ . , 

•Another example of the* move ho take counsel- 
ing services' to where the potential clien1:s,are is the 
regional 'counseling ^program being set up by. the New 
York State Regents in 'connection with its External 
DegrlB^ Program. The same trend is indic5ated by ,the 
empH^i^ on decentralized ^counseling information, and 
referral- services in a number , of current' proposals 
for statewide open-university^ types' of institutions' 
which are discussed latfer, 

• Many bf the new developments associated with 
the extelid,ed degree\are discussed by Valley^ (1974) in 
a recent issue of Findingsr -a quarterly publication of 
ETS research in postseco^dary education,; Vallfey -points 
ed out the expanding uses of conpunitsy resources; the 
increasing range of suppprt services/ including- courses 
by newspaper, a project involving some ^50 newspapers 
across the nation; the. extension of authority to grant 
degrees; operation across state boundaries ; ^ and new- 
ways of as.sessing credit for prior * learning . . \ 

,One can with justif ica^tion a^k. whether the 
• extended educational Sfervice movement for degree' ^ 



.students has made the progress that might have been . . 
pnsdacted-f'Cr It/- AIT these developments suggest that 
It IS both very much alive and growing. As in all new 
moveir.onts, however, developments have been, fewer than 
predicted by Some,, albeit .substantial. . There appears 
to be some reduction in the evangelistic fervor that 
characterized the movement in its early stages when 
•;nontraditior|ar study" was a .catch phrase and so many 
institutions seemed literally to be scrambling •to get 
a program underway. But it is possible that some" pro- 
grama were started because it -was- the ^docationa-Hy 

popular move to make or because foundations and the 
federal governmenti were in a mood to help by providing 
start-up funds for such experimental 'ventures . Now 
that; so many programs have been launched, >there ' appears 
to be l^^s^tehdency for funding agencies to subsidize 
new, venjiures of .this Jcind. 

Many ins-titutipns may have embarked on extended 
degree programs and become more liberal about r-esidency 
-requirements because the/ faced stable pr declining 
enrollments .and thus looked upon these strategies'^as 
a. way of attracting students. There is hardly any/ 
point in contending that these colleges became inter- 
ested for the wrong reason since if' what they did was 
in the right direction, the initiating motive behind 
it is not necessarily-important. Perhaps only time" 
will determine' whether, there is sufficient institution- 
al commitment for effective rendering of the new ser*. 
'ces. / ' ^ ^ " - , y 



/ 



Iti assessing both the progress .and prospect of 
extended postsecpndary services^ it is importarft to ^ 
consider the role played by' the nation's community col- 
leges. For- many years thtfir enrollment of part-time - 
students has equalled or exceeded that of full-time ' 
students. More often than not,]the part-time students 
ate matur'e adults p\irsuing work*toward an AA degree; 
others Already have. baccalaureate or advanced degrees, 
but return to the lockl conuriunity college for academic 
or vocational -courses to serve their personal needs; 
still others are involved in noncredit adult education 
.types 6f programs,* also to «satisf y personal interests. 
In fall 1972,^ there were nearly i:5 million part-time 
students in community colleges, over a million' df whom • 
were classified as degree students at the freshman or. ' 
sophomore levels ('American Association of Community and 
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Junior Colleges, 197-4). The important role of cora- 
•munity colleges in proviciing services at the Tower 
divisioii 'level is recogni^eed by many of the four- 
year institutions which- liJtfit their extended degree 
programs to upper division and graduate levels. 

Thus, it is evident that ^ community colleges 
•already are prime .instruments of the -new learning 
society. Arid given their local intejrests and their 
proximity .to where learners live,' it^can be assumed 
that these colleges will continue to discharge this 
functipn, perhaps at an expanding rate. If they do, 
the future of extended servipes is naturally further 
a^ssured. ^ \. ' . -? • 

We -suspect that^tKe movement to free-up post- 
secondary education may have turned from an initial, 
highly enthusiastic mood to qne of long-term sober 
commitment to the idea, that, for various reasons, many 
people will wish to^avail thems postsecondary 
'educational services during most of' their .lives , and 
that in order to serve them new policies and procedures^ 
will have to b^ adopted — such as altering "trie place and 
time where instruction and learning opportunities are 
provided, and altering the curriculum to 'fit adult 
needs and styles. 

♦"t Indeed, the nation's postsecondary leaders 

seem to' be working at^ the task of consolidating efforts 
and refining the process by which extended service^ are 
tendered. Determining *how best ^o evaluate and award 
credit for life/work experience' is but one example of ' 
their efforts. From our study we have the Impression 
that colleges are" also attempting to ascertain which 
types or groups .of students are -most in need of their / 
services, and which th^y believe they can best serve. 
Here there are several.' somewhat conflicting points "of 
view. Whereas it was once assumed that ±he majorit, ^ 
of adultJs interested, in further education were those 
without a baccalaureate -degre^e, many institution$ seem 
to. have found a more ready market at graduate and pro- 
fessional levels.' In some respects this is understand- 
abla in view of the talk about' the current abundance of 
^college trained manpower.. The. shift in emphasis toward 
upgrading and, retraining, especially in professional 
fields, ha^been induced in par-t by new licensure .and ' 
certificat^n requirements, legislated pr otherwise 
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"mandated. Another reason f or ^the shift is that an 
MA or professional degree program, being of relatively 
short duration and directed to an identifiable clien- 
tele^ is moFe easily mounted and. financed than an . 

.undergraduate degree program'. It. may be that despite 
the results of some -market surveys to the contrary, 
tjie demand, for new Services at the updergraduate level 
is not as great as it may have first appeared — at 
least, not over and beyond what th^ community colleges ' 

.can- meet. .This is. not-^ta^iitlply-that there - wi-l-l be no 
need for some extende'd degree programs at the under-*'' ^ 
graduate lev^l; it may merely suggest that there are 
not as many people interested in pursuing a baccalau- 
reate program as ha,d been projected. 

it i.s developing, the American experience 
with.th^ kind of- clientele attracted to new programs 
IS not. greatly different, to date/ from that of the 
British Open University, which also has failed' to attract 
„l^?^_9e„ numbers, of _ the . educationally, disadvantaged^- ^ Co^-"- 
cern has been expressed in^ this country ^by . riumerous : 
individuals that some of the new programs. are not serv- 
ing disadvantaged students, and it is frequently 
contended that the unstructured nature of most extended 
progr'ams makes it difficult for people with undeveloped ... 
academic skills to take quite, so much responsibility 
for their own education. Although some of tbe programs 
are enrolling a number of minority students had no 
way of determining what proportion of these or pther 
students are disadvantaged educationally. We suspect 
not many, since the students responding to the ques-^ 
tionnaire rated themselves rea^^ffSBl^ high on traits, 
associated with academic ability, an^ program staff 
confirme'd* that extended degree students cmpared favor- 
ably on this dimension with typical college students.* 
We sensed considerable preoccupation with the problem . 
of how older students with educational handicaps are to 
be accommodated, and-we believe this -is another problem 
relating to clientele f or ^polii::ymakers to consider. 

Central- to aay speculation of where the new 
services are or should be heading is the-question pf . 
the relationship between therh and continuing education 
or extensi6n in general. The concern here is the in- 
terface between extended services of the type we are 
discussing and continuing education in 'the institutions, 
involved in the continuing education movement. As 
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discussed in- previous chapters, one organization>al • • 
possibility in any institution or system is to place 
responsibility- for extended degree^ programs ^with the 
unit' iresponsible for continuing education activitieg. 
But whether * the two\programs are linked organization- 
ally or j>pt,, they may /be perceived by the college ^ 
community as 'being closely related, especially in 
elite ifistitutiqns , with' the consequence that extended" 
degree programs* and their related services may s}\are\ 
with continuing education siibh problems as lack of 
esteem' and 'financial, support. On the other hand, con- 
tinuing education as a movement is gaining- momentum 
rapidly, and the hew services, particulaVly those sin-* 
.voXving outreach proeframs, really are continuing edu- 
cation in principle. * ^ ' 
• ' » ' '\ ' 

In* some institutions 'or systems, however,^ there 
- is a strong belief that th^ nfew extended services 
should not be isolated from the more traditional pro- 
grams, especially since^ tiiese services are subject to 
facult:y approy-al. and also because many people reel 
that if they, are' adminisjtered by, academic units r they 
will have greater impact 'ori regular programs. More- 
over, samk hope that linki^ng "extended degree prograi^s 
with campus offerings will result in s^mij.ar financial 
support patterns- ^ - " • *^ ' . 

' « Our purpose here is not 'to consider the pros 

and cons of 'organizational a^rrangements — previous chap- 
*ters address this issue — i)ut rather to speculate ojj 
whiat influence the "^continuing education Movement ',wi 11 
have on the future of .the extended services. . Re~^ard- 
less of prganizatidnal^Vrrangem^nts^^-we belifeve the in- 
fluence will be, positive becau'se 'of what 'those involved 
ih continuing education^ c^n .c ontr iSutfe to ^metho3s fop. 
teaching adults and to markel^H^nd itianagirig extended 
programs. ' ^ ' * » ^ ^^Ip ^ , , 



WHY NAriONWIDE. INTEREST itf THE NEW SERVICES? ' ^ 

Since it 'is evident that morjfe than, 'carpal in- 
terest in freeing-up-pOstsecondary education is being ' 
demonstrated,^^, a 'national scale , it can be concluded . 
that ^hS^'migfit'^^a't*' been regarded r^as. a fad, . 
jias comedo be an ongoing^ activi^^y. It is of interest 
and jierhaps of some value to speculate ^ on' the rea^piis ~ 
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^ . f ^ / / . 

for^this. Certainl^i some of /the mood to change has >. 
stemmed from student disenc^hantment during the 1960s 
yith what was perceived tb jl^e the ^rigidity of higher* 
'education and the lack of /Concern for the individual. 
As a result, at least some educators were awakened to 
the fact that all was no;fe: .regally well in academia, 
and thus they became mor^e receptive to new ways of \ 
doing thing^. ' ' , / * 

As /already mentioned', - another pragmatic in- 

tiuence has -been tha^^-soberin^ realizatioji~that. over- 
alX college enrollment is stabilizing or declining 
and that there is therefore a need to identify new 
clianteles. In fact, recent as yet unpublished 
survey of callege^.and university presidents in the 
United States revealed the great extent to which 
institutions ar^ planning to seek a new clientele ^ 
— rtr-the---remaini^g^years_oJ|_^ Two-thirds of 

the respondents, indicated their intention of insti- 
tuting an extensiVd program' to actively recryit „ 

" adults 'over §a"id Vhey expected . ""^ 

to accelerate recruitment of off-c?ampus students. 

^ (More than /one in three of these responses came frotn 
presidents^ of coifbonity colleges.) 

would, however, be-^ incorrect to assume , 
that surface factoi/s such as these constitute . the base 
tor the extended s^ervices movement; underlying social 
factor^^ have unques;taonably been more significant.. 
Even f^om bur studfy, there is evidence that the move- 
ment is related to certain soc'ial changes. For exam- 
Pl^,Jmany of the larger programs in the study were 
those, which had responded to new manpower needs in 
fields such as cfriminal justice, urban' planning, 
health services/ and public administration. This is 
^^fi^^f^^.^y true where state licensure requirepients y 
and civil service practices enpourage people/in . v^ri- - 
oi^ jfrofpssions to; upgrade themselves. Otfier progi " 
reflected* and served a general desire on'the pa^tc 
many .peop^le to better understand their^^culti 
i^dentify their'^rolc in^it/ ^ O-^^"^ 

I ,The extension "^of educat^ional services is both 

^the product and the facilitator qf social chalige-, for 
even in the 4>rocess of responding to new societal needs, 
education is a vphic^e for. theijT fulfillment. For 
•example,, the practice ^of aWardiii^g degree credit for an 

- • ' " ; • '/ A ^ . • ' . 
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individual's life/work experience presumably reflects , 
a change in educati<5n^l values since it implies the 
accumulation of conventional cour^ credits d<fts not 
m Itself necessarily measure a jperson's achievement, 
since the practice of awarding cfiedit by this ineans 
is, relatively new, the more inst(^Uitions that* do it - 
and the more refined .assessment tep1iiT:^ues become, 
^ie greater, Its influence in ef f ec^^fb^educational 
change. Or, consider residents*, n^yirements , which 
through t^^ years have been coTisidered sacred by many 
collp^es .and universities; now.! tlV^ ^individua^ls are 
dial'lenging this requirement, instiTttitions. are liberal- 
izing' with rePspect to residency. 

I 

• * 'I 
.MORS STRATEGIES FOR PROVIDING EXTENDED SERVICES 

Although ouf study focused only on the various 
institutional and system approaches outlined' in Chap- 

tei^-XL^ther e-ixe ^±h^r..mox?^Lgl5>tLa I means of p rovicjinq 

extended services. One is Alo create^ statewide or re- 
gional organizations of "the open university type; 
another is to effect cojisortium arrangements -between 
6r* among institutions and system^ and .stiXi a thiird ^ 
is to develop something in the, form of a natibhwide 
credit deoository. ; , * ' ' . 

. ' ^ \ 

Mapy states are establishing or are .in the-'pro- 
cess of .studying the feasibility of establishing an 
overarching insti1:ution. thatVould itself becc»Qe respon 
'sible for rendering the new ^M^ces or would' **rve as 
an umbrella-type of ctS*rdt!ha«fcg unit for other -insti- 
tutions involved in .extended*'«pgrams. , 

"While it is not jiosAglfe ,t6 report here all. 
that ii happening at nunvero^^ptate levels, a few il- . 
lustratidns of developments l»vc beerir selected to in-' 
di'cate the- extent of the ferAit that has been gener- 
•ated throughout" the .country attempts to provide hew 
postsecbndary 'educational opppr'tunities^ 

> In 1973 the Connecticut legisla-' ./ 

tuire approved .-a bilt to Establish a Board pf State 
Aca,demic Ajrarcfs which is to^off ex' an- external <3.egree 
on much the same . p&ttern as^fhat offered by the Bo^rd 
'of ^Regents of the'State of . New Yorjc* The legislation 
followed intensive study^. on the part of the tloramission 
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for Higher Education and was incoj^porated in the mas- 
ter plan for high^ education in the state. 



The new five member board takes its piace 
alongside the individual governing boards f or ^the 
university, the state colleges, and the community. 
colleges in the state. Its activities include eVai- 
uating credits, awarding credentials, developing tests 
and establishingVa credit depository; it has no in-^ 
structional' functions. So far, agreements have been 
reached to award the associate degree on the basis of 
evaluating performance on examinations and credit 
earned in regular teaching institutions. 

* N • ' ^ 

/Nebraska. Orie of the well-^Wiown experiments 
an serving new/students is S-U-N, a] State University ' 
bf Nebraska project which is to offfer degree work 
through tele-comraunications. -The ^ogram, which is 
assisted financially by two fedej^al government , agen- 
j3-S|-^-.t?J_^iow^_deyelo^^ 



medxuin7;and is in the prodess of plan^Ttng foir a net-*, 
work .^f educational offerings. • » ^ . 

• ^ >, \ ' ^ 

\ .[In connection with S-U-N, a major consortium 
has beea'/qirganized and incorporated to be known as 
the UniVeiisity of Mid-America/ which includes the 
following ivi\st,xj:utiQns,: Iowa State -yniversity. The 
University^ .Of. Missouri;. The University, df Kansas,' 
.Kansas State H^rii'Versity^ and The"' University of Ne-- 
braskai . v» ^ ' a. . ^ \ \ 
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. ^ . ^^w'-^erset^j^r ln July 19 7 2v 'the Board\of High- 
vet Education in NeV. Jersey- created the Thdmas A. 
£disp^ College- ^xpf^s^siy to. adniinislJjer ah/exteriJtjl 
degree\prograin.^ TJ^f collegd i^ a nc^riteacl^in| .inlti^ 
tution and awards, de^^grees on^^th6 basis? of demonsfe?? 
^ollege^l^v-fel;' knowledge. Credit tqwar^ a degi^^^ may 
be ea;lrned\by t^an.sferVof credit frojB ir^titutions 
•previously attetided? ^^cessfuiiy completed prof 1- - 
diency ^^j^inatipnSj. ^d- asis^ssih^t of Ixfe Experi- 
ence knowledge gained by: indtepenSj^nt stutJ^^pr course 
work comp^etM a.i-, unaccr,^dited educational ^ instiitu- 
tions> Mi^otLl s :£irst; degree of f^^^ings * are 'tke As^o- • 
^ciat:e*an Ar.t^, the \ Associate in "Sci^ce and Mankge-N ^ 
inent,.. the AftS^^n I^a<?iologic;Tefhnolxigv^^^^ tiie' B'^cfiv ' v 
elor 'Of Science^ in Businfe<;S>; Adnfini^titltion . AiNjBacH- . 
elor of \Atts, degree^^^^^^ l^eeh^ . apprpvfed llji^ cpli^ge ': 



also ha^ a statewide educational counseling service 
for adults, 

• • 

Massachusetts. For 'several years^ ther'e has been 
considerable discussion among :both' the indiv^ual edu- 
cs'tioaal instiUitions and the state agencies in Mas^a- 
oiiusetts about Kow best to serve the nontraditional 
student. In early 1973, -the governor established a , 
Comin<:)nwealth Task Force oh' the Open University as a 
means of considering and hopefully consolidating sev- 
eral previous studies. Subsequently, there evolved 
the idea that the task force would plan for a voluntary 
association of' public and private postsecondary insti- 
tutions in the state, to be called the Commonwealth 
Open Learning Network. To thisend, the task force 
has envisioned a network which/ among other things, 
would adapt existirfig . institutional • resources to^. serve 
"new learners"; create Commonwealth Open Learning Cen- 
ters around the state as "ports of entry" and' resource 
centers for paople using the network; evaluate and * 
' ^wa rd" c r edi^ To r ~ appf opr i a te~'pr ior~ ac ademi c ^altd ""Ixfe 
experience; and establish a -"credit bank" to-ease^, 
.transfer among network institutions. The task' force 
ended its work Without rendering a. recommendation r 
but a final report will tje. prepared based on the re^ 
search done in earlier studies. . < 

Penns^givania, In April ,1973, ^the higher educa-, 
tion staff of the State Board of Educc^tion presented 
to • the : Bt>ard • $ Council oft Higher Education, a recom- 
mendation that there be created a new institution ^ ^ 
calle^^ the Pennsylvania Open .Col^lege. The recojn^erida- 
tion w^s 'made after thorough coneideration by^ an. ad- 
visoify committ^ee representing the colleges and xini- 
Wersities, potential ct)id6ntS/ members of the ^gis- 
lafcure, and citizens-a't-l^rge» 

The basic idea was that a new Open College 
-3hould.be estcd^lished as an independent/ credential- 
granting, body to provide thj;ee basic services: to 
infot;in students about cuid ref er^ them to existing ".edu- 
qiptional programs,; to provide ways for. giving credit ' 
for educational experiences; and\to encourage and ac- 
^credit the new\ institutional progrcuns- de.emed necessary 
to implement the plan.? ' , , ' » 
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Deep ta^en. The bill provides for- a coooerative ef- ' 

In the state f^d'!'"^ ^"^''"^^ P^^^'^^^" institutions 
in tne state and a new institution which would serve 
primarily as . a .facilitating agency. The new co!?IJe 

sSSeraf counKf'"'" 5°^ T"'"-^ n^Int^rii'nf 
f?n^ ■ ^^^"^ ^'""^ referral centers and for provid- 
d^n^s 3^^°''^ °" ^" individual basis w?fh^s?^i 

• s^Jtuh^^n not 4^"^ P^^^""* in ^n existing •in- 
stitution to meet their needs. 

law - olanHr^^^iSf 1974 legislation should not become' 

> "s?h^'ex;iSnrco?i?"^^^°?H^";' -'i-itiiff^^^S'^^ 

" Should the new-Open College 

Boar-d ^f P^.^^'';-'^ will be.Undependent of'^the aia?! • 
Board of Education, although subject to the policies 

^ J^°"£.°^._that_board^._2^ I. 1 

= '^'^t"^"9t°"- In early 1972, the Council on Hiqhef/ 
exJ^rn^?"/" ""^^ ^^^^^ °^ Washington began to consider / 

• external degree programs and. appointfed a select Commis'-' 
sion on.Nontraditional Study, which rendered a\ep^i 
now Lin ''I'- ?^ comipis^ion's recommenda^ionrSaJe ! 
now been endorsed by the staff of- the Council on .High- = 

lor 2f H i"^l"sion in the comprehensive' plan ' 

* debat^d-inl^" Postsecondary education ,'^TrVill be " 
?nrf ? • ^^^oussed by. the council and the legisla- 
ture in the coming months. The report' considers a num- 
Saref ^^^^^^ional alternatives and ' ^ecommlS S - hig^ 
aqencL; tnT^"l'°" existing/institutions anS 
KuSeits ^° Pf opportunities f/r nontraditional 
lxDlorr;h» recommendation suggests that the state 
caM«n^ ■^"''^P^ °^ community^/sed cooperative edu- , 
cational guidance centers- for the •'mature peYson inter- 
ested In pursuing educational opportunities. • 

^ Wisconsin. , Wisconsin has created a new institu- 
tion called the ^ Regents Statewide Universft??tS2 pri- 
mary purpose of. which to facilitate cooperation 
among- institutions within the University of Wisconsin 
syst.em for students who are interested . L obta^nSg i 
college degree without necessarily going 'to a colltf^e 
campus. ■ Air institutions in the' system are encourag^ 
■to offer appropriate exter^^al degrees' so. that there .wiU^ 
be a state.wide coordinate^ external program with spme. 7- 
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diversity to make av^ailable advising and other nec- 
essary services for students who wish, to work toward 
a degree by external means* . 

Within the structure of the Regents Statewide 
•University is Regents College, which is to develop a 
baccalaureate degree of its own for students who caii- 
not find* access to a program, offered by any of the f 
• existing institutions within' the system. 
^ , 

^ Although the new university was. created by • 

•4:he 1974 legislature, it failed to receive an appro-' 
priation which would have enabled it to become opera- 
tive immediately, but an appropriation ^was, ma^e^.^o^ 
allow program planning for the future. 

Other states in which proposals havfe been 
made for a new type of institutiojf or for a.facili- . 
tatiiig agency ^ for extended degree study include Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Hawaii, and California. In fact, as 
^Tor'SpriTTg 19T5 The" CaXi f ornia"rj^'<?i-slature" x^~in-i:he 
.gxpcess of contracting f-Dr a study concerning the 
feasibility of a "fourth segment" (an institution 
in addition to the two univetsity and 'the community 
college ^systems) which woui'd become ifesponsible for 
providing "or coordinating .the types of extended serv- 
ices we' are discussitig. /r 

• . ^" . s * . • . . 

. Understandably »<^roposals for new state insti- 
tutions >or agencies ai^' not always viewed favorably 
by existing institutions, and^ this, along with the- 
financial pinch in state governments in general and 
in higher education^ in particular, often causes such 
proposals to becorajfe political issues.. Thus, while a- 
number of 'statewide plans have been cond^ived, rela- 
- tively^few have^^eh implemented. -However, the pro^ 
. verbial adage, ^*Where there is smoke there is fire," 
may suggest that the IStent public demaiTd for reform 
and" services vill require that existincT institutions 
render, the s^rvice3. so . extensively and/ef f iciently 
that there Srill be^no need, for a new unit. Otherwise, 
somb overall '"agency may be created. ' 

' ' ' We see the various states faping several prob^ 
lems a&' individua^l institutions diversify their prac- . 
tices and' programs to, serve nontraditional students. 
State governments should be coiicerhed that individuals 



-in all gepgraphic regions of the state have services 
available to them\ that there is easy transfer of . 
credits among new programs, that there, is sufficient 
standardization of nontraditional educational prac- 
tices to avoid confusion dn the pact of the public, 
and that there is not excessive duplication^jof effort 

'among institutions. And, as discussed earlier, there 
is the difficult _question of how and by whom all the 
new services should be Supported. 

. 1 . - / 

State coorcjihajting bodies for higher education 
have two alternatives: They can allow the^ movie toward 
the extension of new services to develop largely un- 

* attended, ^ or they can encourage, promote, and control 

4t so that the new services fall within arcoordinated 
plan for postsecondar-y education. The desirability 
of the latter route seams' clear. 

/ Possibilities for- Lnterinstitutional , inter- 
segmental, and even interstate cooperation to render 
jextended.-^ervices may at first appear -to-be -promi-s — -~ 
ing, but they ate not always easy. In our study, we 
encountered 6nly a few ^ examples of infojrmal coopera- 
tive efforts. There is'^ for example, a close working 
."relationship between the Miami-Dade Life Lab program 
and the External Degree Program at Flerid.a Internation 
al University. The twcS California university -systems ' 
have recently set up machinery for cooperation, and 
have begun by sharing TV facilities and cooperating i 
in the operation. of a regional • learning center at 
^ Ventura. .Aw the newly created University of Mid- 
America , is ;a^ good exajnpj.e of interstate cooperation. 
The extent to which the examinations such as those 
developed by i the New York -RegeatS' an<i CLEP are. used 
by- institutions throughout the country in awarding 
credit a^d certiiyijfg cgmpe^ence is. indicative of 
other possible coopeta-tive arrangements. .The New YoiH 
Regents External Degree Progi^^'s counseling rtetworkiA 
which provide? information abp^t colleges, including 
Empire State, illustrates cooperative possibilities' ■ 
within" a state. But coopeprative and consortia arrange 
ments tency^tp develop s3?owiy, and their potential con 
tribution to the extended .^s^ervicjes movement' is still 
an unknown. ** ^ik ' ' 



MORE PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 



Expressed or implied thrqughout this report 
are a number of issues associated with extended jde- 
gree^. programs that we identified but could x^t ex- 
plore thoroughly because of time constraints! ' We 
feel, however, that we should call attention to 'a 
few of £heni bere, ^since they add to the overall per- 
spective and are matters with which policymakers 
must be concerned. ^ 

ACCREDITATION 

From the outset of the "nontrac^itional move- 
merit," many lay and professional people have expressed' 
fears that efforts to launch new programs would be 
thwarted by contraints imposed by^ accreditijig agen- 
cies* Indeed, we have had report's on situations in 
which institution^ involved in new .degree programs 
-f^lt -that members of accrediting- teams- as well-asV--~ 
accrediting bodies themselves took a restrictive View 
toward new afpproaches to extending education • However, 
all the pirogreuns in our study are either fully accred- 
ited or have received "accreditation status^", depend- 
ing on» the' length ot^ime they haVe been *in operation;* 
It is notewortl^y that in fall 1974, Empire State Col-, 
lege was fully accredited by the Middle States Asso- 
ciation of Colleges^ and Secondary Schools. 

Two. observations about accreditation by re- 
gional .a*ssociations seem relevant. #The first is that 
the' regional as.sociatioric themselves early recognized 
the necessity to consider the criteria by which new ^ 
prograuns should- be assessed, and most of them have 
taken inpnediate steps to study 't)ie problem. Subse- 
quently, the Federation of Regional Accrediting CQ|^ 
missions for Higher. Education (FRACHE) initiated an ^ 
effort to effect adjoint approach to the problem, and' 
.this l?as resulted in new ways of • evaluating new 'pro- 
grams without sacrificing concern for standards, qual- 
ity, and consumer protection. The* ^second obs^rvatioil 
is that since many of the new progr;ains are offered by 
existing institutions that have 'long been fully ac^V 
credited" these prograks, while dften reviewed by tHje* 
appropriate regional' association, l^ave the advantage' 
of being associated wit^h the credibility already ' 



I? ^^^^"^ institution. .This does not 

mean tnat some of the programs in our study have not ■ 
been ^ubDected to close review or that strong recom- 
mendations have not been made fos^certain changes; in- 
-deed, there was -clear evidence that accrediting bodies 
nad imposed certain conditions on some of the institu- 
tions. • However, new institutions such as Empire State 
ana Minnesota Metropolitan State College must stand 
alone and establish the**- .cr^atbility without any in- 
stitutional s.upport and wholly _©« the basis of their 
'Own prograims. 

Accreditation of extended >rpgrams by profes- 
sional groups does not yet ^eem ,to be a severe prob- 
lem, but It may-4:?ec ome one as the move to offer work * 
iiv professional fields and at the graduate level con- 
tinues. The major constraints reported to us were' 
those that Involved questions -afeoui the chances of ' 
being accr£.dited by bhe American Association of Col-'^' 
legiate Schools of Business (AACSB) ; fearing'that they 
could not . meet ,the requirements 'of "this association; — 
a few institutions' were reluctant to initiate extended 
programs in business, 

. It is tcoTea^rly to predi-ct the eventual impact, 
of accreditation on extended degree programs'. It may 
be tiiatv^the more acute problems will arise from cer- 
tain practices of th« programs, such as the granting 
of extensive credit f6r life/work expejrience. The 
matter of aqcreditation of extended -degree programs 
.i^oubtless will become ^ ooncern of the newly created- 
Council on Postsecondary Accreditation (COPA) .• 

. , ■ • ."^^^ ■ accrediting issue will become more serious 
If extreme- -views are taJcen aboat the matte;;r,- If, for 
example, programs for a n^w .clientele were evaluated 
on the same ba^As as conventional prbgrants yithout 
considera€ion_f6r the difference in-elientele or 'emerg- 
ing societal and manpower needs,, -there would be scxne - 
difficulty in developing- new ways of serving adults' 1 "» 
in decree programs. .The situation is also complicated, 
by the faofe th%t the educational process is hot always 
e^i^ly^ discern»ble.,--especially in "ihdiyidualized pro- 
grams. We dgjjbt, howey^^, -that serious problems -will ' 

thing, accredfiting agencies alreaqly 
areTjS«;.ng held accountable for -ef fating change, and ' 
they hive- begun to assisti-tfifi extended degree «}ovement. 



Certainly they must continue to be alert to the differ- 
ences between clientele and program in extended degree 
programs and those in traditional settings. - suspect 
that dire problems can be averted provided there is- 
close cooperation bet>^een institutions and. accrediting 
, bodies in the early sta_gas of planning* 

However./ no one would wish to see the extended 
degree movement become S'a^void of "standards" that the 
offering institutions would in effect become degree 
mills. The balance wheel should operate to interpret 
standards under new circumstances. * ' . - . 

THE PRINCIPLE OF CERTIFICATION^ \ .... 

^ One of the most perplexing problems associated 
with, the extended degree movement is the philosophical 
question concerning the viability of degree? awarded 
in who le or 'part on the basis of credit for prior 
learningT" The question is not^a' new oner;it is related- 
to'the long-standing practice in conventional programs 
.of granting advanced placement on the basis of credit 
by examination and other methods. The current problem 
arises out rsf ^ xrfimbinaf-inn of factors: The large 
amounts of creciit now being given for life/work experi- 
ence, the -extensive- 'i5se, of examinations as a means of 
assessment, and an increasing tendency to evaluate for 
credit- both formal and informal courses c6mpleted in 
all/types of institutlonslAnd. agen^ Taken togeth- 

'er,'- these, practices^'^ortenresult ^in a student's ob- 
taining a ^ substantial a mount ,of credit toward the de- 
gree. And in external.. prog rams su ch a^ that , sponsored 
by the Regents of the. State ot New' York, sthe^ entire ' 
degree 'is. awarded on these bases. \ ' 

\ 

"la recent years, there has been considerable 
^. advocacy of the* certification priiiciple by liodies such 
/; as the- Carnegie Goiitmission (1971) and the Task Fo^rce 
\' on Higher .Education (Newman,, 1971) . ' In its first' re- 
port, tjhe -latteir gr.oup recommended that a huitiber of 
noninstructiohaj. "regional examining universities" be 
sdi VP 'to facilitate the certification pr6ceS5. fin 
fhany. ways, several o'f 'the new state" "open universities" 
(actual or proposed) are to perform this function mtich 
as is 3pne by the NeW York Regents. 



, ^.I^^- validity of a degree jearned in large part 

by certification in a situation where an educational 
•institution or agency' has little impact on the stu- 
dent, is naturally subject to criticism by some people. 
It should be recalled that as far as the New York Re- 
gents' degree is concerned, the validation is of self- 
study completed^ in connection witK a prescribed cur- 
riculum. It is difficult to argue against a" system 
that provides for evaluation of prior learning if the 
previous study and experience are related to an in- 

- stitution's or agency's spi^cific educational objec- 

'•^i^?.? ^^^^ student's goals. 

Presumably, the validity of the 6ertif ication 
process .will be determined bn at least two fronts. 
First the value in the marketplace of a degree earned 
•largely by certification will reflect the public per- 
ception of the process. Perhaps employers and others 
do- not discriminate between the ways degrees are ac-, 
quired, and with good evaluation of programs we should 
-even^uanr Jcnow^v^e tlie-f-" tj^^g-j;^^--- Second 7 th^ de- 
gree holders will have to assess how they "feel" 
about the value bf the degree so obtained, and whether 
having it enaWr^s them better to discharge their per- 
sonal, civic, and occupational responsibilities. Our 
research staff makes no judgment on the matter, since 
we were not able to conduct longitudinal studies that 
might hai$^ revealed some long-run consequences of. the 
certification process. However, darfT^n the office 
of the New York Regents External Dfegree program indi- - 
cate that the degrees awarded in that 'program have 
been well accepted by employers and. educational in- 
stitutions. Whether certification is here to stay 
probably depends on how it is conducted, which in turn 
will have a bearing on how it is. perceived., Thus' it 
IS- another poiicy issue in need of further '^research. . , 

TRANSFER PI^QBLEMS - . . " . 

:r , Because extended degree. programs ^ are reia- - - 
^"^^ ^^^^ serve a clientele /that is more 
ix5^;Ly to complete the ' program th'ey start than to 
trah'sfer to anothe3J*^-in#titution-, transfer among pro- 
grams* i-s^ infrequent. There are some transfer prob- 
lems, however, related both to transfers from one ' 
External program t6 another,' and from an external 



program to a traditional one, even within the same in- 
stitution. For one thing, except in the* case of the 
extanded-canjpus approach, external programs tend to 
be unique both in content and methodology, which al- 
ways involves questiotrs about equivalency. More seri- 
ous \s the tendency on the part pf many colleges that - 
offei: extended prpgrams to be quite liberal in the 
amount of credit they grant .for various types of prior 
learning; which may pose considerable 'questions- if the' 
n6xt institution is reluctant to accept this type of 
credit. In a number of programs in the Study, the' 
problem is minimized by not recordrng credit for life/ 
work experience on the students' record until near the 
point of graduation, so that there are .no such credits 
tJD transfer untiJL the student has graduated.. • In" gen- 
eral, transfers ten4 to be most facilitated when a; . 
progr^ grants credit for experiential learning ci3 
the equivalent for specific courses i 

^ Another problem is generated by programs 'thcit 
stat:e their extended degree xequixements 'in terms of 
required time or competencies to be mastered rather 
than credits to ±)e .earned. Moreover, the narrative 
transcript Which is often used to report progress or , 
work completed requires interpretcltion by the receiv- 
ing institution. , (or .a potential employer). 'Thus, in 
their efforts to break traditional rigidities , insti- 
tutions may impose handicaps on sti^de^it mobility. We 
sense increasing recognition of these' problems and 

suspect that -over time they will he eased by more uni^ 

formity in reporting and recognizing credit, regard- . 
less of how it was earned.' 

Quite asi'de from the problems involved in 'the 
transfer from one program to another is the continua- 
tion to graduate school of students graduated from an 
extended degree program. Here again the comparative 
newness ot extended programs reduces the incidence of 
such^cases, yet many graduates have gone on to gradu-^ 
ate school from some of the older program^^, in our stuBy, 
as for 'example, from Oklahoma's.' Bachelq^, of Liberal 
Arts program. Even new institutions IdTce Empire State 
have a substantial number o^ graduates who have en- ^ 
tered graduate school. Our inspection of- institution- 
al research reports leads us to ^believe that graduates 
from extended degree programs suffer no particular 
handicap in applying to graduate school, provided 
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^^i^^!^f«^!^?^'f I^^^ recommended by 

V tKe institution from- which they graduated. 

. 1^ K ^^'iS^® transfer situation could possibly worsen 
If the ^Ifeiii^l 'toward speci^alization and vocationalism ^ 
.in some of , the programs continues. Narrow specializa- 
tion could result in students not being accepted else- 
wher«Ainless they continue the same specialization or 
makeNjb. the receiving institutions' general require- 
ments AjThe extent to which this is likely to happen 
depends/ Qf course, on the enrollment situation gen- 
erally and the tendency on the part of institutions 
to liberalize admissions practices. 



INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 



As noted i;n other chapters of this report, ■ 
many of the programs in bur study enroll students from 
.^i^.^. 2~l^?^5P^i5^ai^ ?jea^ „...Twq^ oL th^^pr„Q.gir.^ink are^e^, 
farmed to. as "far-flung" because they set upradminis;^ J 
trative offices or hold classes in several sjbates. We 



perceive. a growing concern on the part of local col- 
.leges when "foreign" '.institittions' invade their terri- 
tory, especially* in times when.^ enrollments are stabi- 
lizing. Even in |Jqood times" the invasion mW give 
the impression thM-the I'ocal college is hotJnie^iHa 
the needs of its dSfSrtituency ^ — 

• The same problem is foun^' within individual 
state boundaries, .and we suspect .it Will get worse. 
Some external control within states' can "be , effected 
by formal coordinating mechanisms, but, nO such means 
exist among s^tates, barring an outright refusal by 
state approval 'agencies. to a^low institutions "from 
other states to operate within their boundaries, ^veil 
thisv of course^ does not' preclude students from en- ' 
rolling for independent study in any program, any- 
where. . ' ' . 

« . Among the reasons whV some institutions oper^ 
ate in distant place's is' that they have responded to i. ' 
•training needs reguest'ed by agencies like t%e. military 
and civil service, with more irtstitutioRS willing to 
respond to such ^^quests, the tfaffic-^seems bound to 
get heavy* in certain regions. We offer no ^solution 
*to the problem other ^Tian to. suggest , that before 



institutions finalize their p^ans to. set up programs 
in other states and regions, they explore the' neerf for, 
such programs with local colleges and approval ag^en-^ 
cies, and perhaps also determine the feasibility of 
establishing cooperative relationships with local in- 
sti'tutions. It may also be that public institutions 
will be increasingly castrained by their own state 
contrql agencies from operating sp far afield, a prac- 
tice institutions have often engaged in with the inten 
tion of producing income for the institution, and with 
a resulting tejidency to fteglect 'their local service 
are^^ - o ^ . ^ 

' >^ - . . * 0' . 

BALANCE OF 'PROGRAM 

* • 

•It" was nol: our mission to makq a subjective 
judgment on program cohten-t* However ^ as we visited 
institutions 'and talked to many people, some involved 
and s^ome not involved in extended degree programs, an^ 
as" we^ Begah to"~bbserve the t"endency~orf m"aiiy"programs"~~ " 
to specialize in certain subject areas, we beg-an to 
wonder ajpout the most appropriate programs for" adults 
in our current society. ^4iere is an obvious need for 
programs to me^t nW manpower needs, and it may well 
be that tHis . should be a prime mission 'of many ex- 
tended degree, programs. * 

On the other hand, 'we Sire impressed with a 
thought expressed by London^and Wenkert (in press) : 

\ 

An • important responsibility of adult 
education, yet unfilled,' is to raise the 
level .of con^^ciousness of adults so that 
•they can better understand the conditions 
that affect tKeir lives ^ and^ in' this way, 
can more ef f ec'tivel^y influence the direc^ 
tioij oS^^^hgn^e -^n th^ir society. ^ 

^^'^ 'Giving them'what^ they wa^t' versus 
•giving them what t^y need* wil^ continue 
as a point of ^ tensaon --jn the foreseeable" 
Jiiture-^- — Whiire^gi^ing a'dlrlt:S^«?hat they ^ _ ^ 

want, or what they.- express asi. their ytants, 
should always^ b^ a first' principle of ,pro-| 
gramming in adult education, prfctitione.rs.' 




also have an *6bliga'tion to' extend the hori- 
zons of participants, helping/ them to be- ' 
'come more, aware of what they need, and in- 
teresting" them in the cyitical problems in 
our society ♦ * .\ ' 

These ideas are at least fgod for thought for those who 
must plan and implement extended degree programs. 

The dJLscussion of problems and issues' could be 
continued/ We have^ not mentioned the issue of collec- 
tive bargaicniilg, but we raises question about its po- 
tential impact on extended degree progranjs. More could 
b^ said about t^e development ot credit banks and heir 
increasing significance. We coi^ld- e^parid on the need 
for congruity between an institution's *oVeraflI mission' 
and. the kind of extended, degree- program, if ^ny, it 
^stibuld undertake. - But perhaps" the foregoing will- suf-3<,^ 
fiae to inoii^te th^ dynamic nature'' of th^ m9v^ment 
and the fati^tt^lewfoaj, a continuing assessment \>f it. 



FURTHl&R RESEARCH NEEDS ' . 

'We realize that we have merely scratched the 
surface in. this research on. extended degree programs 
and related services, and we t/ej^e aware at the outset' 
that this would Be so. In fac{j' had funding. and time 
beeQ available, we woUld have porisidered the -present 
project as Pha^e i of a ,two-phase -effort^ the second * 
phase to be a longitudinal ' as sessmejjit of 'the differ- 
ential ^impacts various typ^s of programs appear to. 
have on students Vith different backgrouiifls and roo'ti- 
A^ations. We still believe that the f indiVgcj. f rom' 
such a^ siudy would help institutions ittake/decisions 
about appropriate program content and deliy^ry sys-- 
tems. We further . believe such a study could bB de-^^' "\ 
sigped "so that 'by*»the use of carefully controlled, . 
strati fifed"' sainpj^s of '^Sitqdents whp began their work ■ - 
in the recent pa^t', ^ tfie» magnitude and complexity of 
most longitudinal studies, could be avoided.; 

We di'scussfed additipna^xesearch needs' witib./' 
representatives of "pur c^sW' stuoy' institutions at a' 
conference ir\;^.J\ine 1974V Among '.the topics suggested 
for investigation were the f ollowingr^^-- " 



How best to serve low-access or disadvan- 
taged students, ' . ' , 



o 



Methods and approaches used in serving non- 
traditional students by colleges and uni- 
versities not included in our study. . 

.\ ' ^ • # 

Identification of uethods most ef%ctive in 
facilitating adult learning. Q 



The impact of extended degree programs on 
^"^^tudents, particularly on their occupat^on- 
alNaobility. 



ibili 

The impaction the career and professional 
.development of faculty pcirtftipating in non- 
traditional progrsuds, pairticul^rl^ those 
, serving asNadjuncts, 



An analysis ^ 
tend to move 



hy nontradll^onal progrcuns 
ard graduate level offerings. 



'4' The bases for certification atnd the percep- ^. 
• .tions*of the certification process held by 
* the public. 

♦ The evaluation and accreditation of n'ontradi- 
tional programs by accrediting bodies. 

• The jnost appropriate and feasible means of 
financing extended degree prograunfi* ' ^ ' . * 



Not included .in^j^e above list is the -matter of 
content or curriduluia in extended degree ^programs/ In 
ovir study, we sensed a concern by outside^ agencies that 
they •'had difficulty in determinihg the precise stibj 

^jaatter covered in some programs', and the-.3ciew*.was" 
often expressed thati somd of_ the programs ai^e ^"sof t" on 
'.content. We -believe, therefore^ that an analysis of ' 

♦ What is actually taught, and particularly of how Stu- 
dents in individualized pjrogr'ams ^triipture their pro-, 

\grams by content^ would be* helpful in understanding the 

^^ture, of .the programs and would provide, [Information. ] 
aind » guidamce* . We suspect that as time goes oxi, there 
Hi44 be incteasing, concern about the nature and quality 

*6f .external .prdgirams; thuis it is ^fitting that all in- 
terested parties turf^ their attention to this Jbasic and 
cxritical consideratipn: . ' * 



IN 'CONCLUSION ^ . , - 

We close this report by repeating a tjierae we; ^ ' 
have ^expressed and implied many times t The types -of. ' 

-new services ve. have Studied, whether they are called-/, 
nontraditional education or something else, nqed care- ^- 
ftij scrutiny by those who. are responsible for their - 
initiation and " implementation. The provision of .serv- 
ices should not be left to chance. Their content, the 
means by which- they, are made available, the methods by 
which they are staffed, the structure's for facilitate • 
ing them,. and the factors affecting their pricing and i 

•support all in^^oi\fl^' matters of policy bo be determined 
irt.the context of local, state, and regional education- 
al' environments.* .Hopefully, the hew Services, can be 
made an integral patt of postse'condary education, but 

: hopefully too, they can be instruments 'of -change . 

In this connection-/- there arises the question 
of what, impact extended services, particularly the ex- 
ternal, degree, will have oh institutions of higher - * 
learning In- his^>ook on -^he -external degreey Hoirle 
-"{1^? 7 3a) predicted that this type of degree will^strength- 
en' some institutions, weaken others, and have no major 
influence on many. He' arsserts th^ on balance, how- 
ever, the effect will be 'positive in that new clien- 
teles will be reached and traditional degrees will be 
given new vitality through new content and new methods 
developed by 'External degree programs; In our study 
we sought evidence of impact which the new forms are 
exerting cJrr coriV.entioiial .program^, ^and found it thus 
far to be minimarl — other than for the testimony by 
staff that teaching extended degree students improves 
their teaching in tralti-tional situations. dverall, 
it is, too early, we fe^I, to^measure the full impact 
of ^ the rfew forms, and .we ^gree with Houle that it will 
vary among ihsti tut ions.' * • . . . 

B^ecau^e of the curtrent national emphasis on 
exte^nded services, one might assume that they repre- 
sent a^ turrfing point \r\ the history of higher educa- . 
tion. It might even' be asked <vhether what is happen- 
ing npw can be Idkened to the Land-Grant College move-- 
ment or to the advent' i^f the community college system 
that now blankets th^ country*^ Who is to say whether 
tlje eventual impact of thfe nontraditional concept will 
be comparable? .Only history will .tell.-^ It is possible ^ 
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hbwever, that higher education may indeed be rounding 
Another corner. What- it^will ail come to is uncertain, 
but it may be that reform is ccmiing rapidly' along m^any 
of the dimensions enunciated by Gould (1973) , chair- 
man of the Commission on Non-Traditional Study," as he 
referred tp the commission's definition of what such 
study signifies; -That we are moving* toward a^ sy^stem 
that puts the student iEirst and the institibtiori second, 
th^t concentrates more on the former *s needs than the 
latvter's convenience, . that deemphasizes time, space, 
and even contact in favor of competence and performance*, 
and_ that concerns the learner of any age and circum- 
stance. . ' , 

One thing is certain; Effective implementation 
of the new services, as well as the effort to have them 
exert a positive influence on. the txaditional system, 
will reqaire serious attention on the part of decision- 
makers at all levels. We hope that our f indings^ and ob-.'. ) 
ser^J^ations wil^l be^af sonne assistance in this process. ^ 



1 . ^ 



er|c — ^ "jrr: 



.* Suggested Guidelines for Implementing 
, Extended ^Degree Programs 



" v.- ^ - " r > ' - - - ' 

From the outset of " the ^prt>j«pct^:^ur .gdairhciV\' 
been to. view the information we obtained ffbrn^tfre-;-^ % 
study in terms of ' its implication fdr pQliby .^i^x^,;^^ ,,^ 
practice. ^Rather than present, our conclusions in " / " 
_ua„ cojiv^^xLtial summary.».we have-^lected^tOw^tate^^^- — - 
in the form, of guidelines. Our hope* is that a state^ 
ment directed to principled "and. action may be of max- 
imum use to those individuals concernec^ with extcmd^^ 
degree programs. . 

While the guidelines stem primarily from, the 
case studies r they are also based on information .and 
ideas' gleaned from other aspects of our project^, .in- ■ 
eluding a review of current pxiblications, consulta- • 
tions* witt\ educational leaders , awid comraen-fes by mem- "\ 
b^rs of our advisory ccamnittees. Our suggestions? .ajre 
based thus on a number 6f cbnsidetatioYis^ t . ^ " 

We realize that decisions 'as to vrtiether ai^ -^^ 
how to extend educational opportunities through new^.. " 
degree programs must be made within the immediate en-^ 
.vironment^of the institution or state/" m6reover./ . that 
most decisions must be made Within the context' of 
the educationari philosophy held .by, the staff of any ^ 
given institution^ Thus guidelines, as sueh, c^., , 
at bestTonly point in general direction3> They can 
asrsist decisionmakers in determining what they would\ 
.either gain of i?tee in their particular situation by \ 
adopting one approach as opposed to another, cWe-hav^ 
endeavored to identify alternatives, with the under- 
gn4ilig. that new configurations for. extending 



postsegondary education will doubtless, emerge in the 
years ahead.- Wh'ile rich in their variety, Our case 
study institutions do not encompass the total tange 
of options for implementing' extended degree pro<jraras 
for new clienteles... But we believe they point thfe 
way. We have, t^erefor^, elected to call attention 
to some guiding principled, knowing that .the users of. 
our report can then best determine^wbat is best for 
them and for the^'students th'ey' seek to serve. ^ 



.pi^anning/ initiation, and EV^UATION^^, ' 

Jiow <3n Institution or System Should.. Proceed with j^lanning, Inz- . 
. - / t;%ti7?9p5%^.ag ^yal.uating '^ an 'Extended Degree Program- ^ - 



/j,;-^ ISSUE '-'"^ *i ^ ■ ; 

. . In anticit>at£oh ofSomaX ^^ansii^^^c^^^i^^^ w^wifc;?'^^lJ'^ 
.f ^ct;ors^ shQul<5 be considered before em^fkihg on the ./ " 
- ,/ <i^veioi^'^t; oi .^^^ 

i ; ; ^tork ' embarking ;o?t; BJcten^iv^ / , for^kl^^ 

y ' forts r tl>e .initiators: t3f a prpgr^ -shottM 

y r.fespec't tb " clientele need* aind^, ^perhaps 

^ '/r ? -^J^.v»l^^^?'^^-^!^fei>^^i'^.^^^ fforlexampie/ change . 
^'-^'^^ - \in--testden.cy '-^nd;/ TT^^uiremsnts "in . " . 
' existing ^irisVitiitions) • ^---.x;^. 



* While' this seption^'ftighlights some overall and general 
institutional considerationOtn the". planning prbdisss, other sec- , 
tionS will de^l inoxe\specif ically^^/ith particular topic^^such as 
pjanning for*ta;rget clientele, or^anxzationv fir\ancihg/ staffing, - 
and program development ♦ * - ; . < ^ i 



fh) Institutional or structural options, ^ 
/ including, wher6 appropriate, deyelc^- 
• .ment of^a new institution,, unit, or 
interinstitutional mechanism. 

c) Potential access j:o both financial and 
refal ^resources (far example, faculty, 

. support services^ etc J . 

d) Internal institutional^' conditions, espe- 
cially' the Jttission and* traditions of ' 
existing institutions, institutional 
receptivity to offering an extended ,de- 

. gre'6 prograjtt, and-the institution' ' 
capacity, tor initiating and maiintain- 
mg such a program* ^ 

.e) ' .Exte rnal -^QviroiWntal conditicais,' in-^ 
exuding the attitudes and polieies of 
state: coordinating and legis'lative 
bodies r state budget offiofers, legisla- 

tiye--bodies^r-xind--other^iindainental-c ^ 

. legal restrictions. Als^^to be consid- 
ered are extended, degree programs of -^ .^^ 
fer6d by^other institutions within the 
.State or gteogi^aphic-" service^ area< ^ 

New:pt6grams addre§;&edltqlthe learning needs 
of aduits rareiy saryiye-.uhiess they meet 
edpeational needs, initiators of prograi^^^^ 
.;^ould ascertain vhethei "presumed x^ik^^dock 
real and sufficient to justify gearing, up to 
meet them.-^ Interested clients or potential 
client groups in the ' ccaaaminity should be - 
Identified . ^ • - f . • ^ 



Within an existing in^ititutidn^ a grpgr^ffli^* 
should have sufficient faculty" and staff en- 
dorsements to ehsute Itj^/^cceptarice V or the 
need for Tyie program' shpiilS' be sufficiently 
SreaC th^t it ^ can. be initiated with the: ^x- 
pectation of ifs' stibsegtient .inte9ration into 
•the ;rest "ofj.tJie -institution. , r 



4. Consideration should be given to alternative 
^planning strategies, such -as either encour- 
. aging especially creative individuals to de- 
velop programs without substantial advance 
planning, or instituting programs which adopt 
a '-"plan-as-you-go" developmental strategy. 
These particular- strategies allow program 
staff to gain some experience with the types 
of students who may be^ served as well as with 
curricular ahj3« delivery system possibilities. 
However/ any planning strategy should include 
a clear statement of -goals Bnd^ objectives/ 
' criteria for judging success, and a sound 
evaluation system to guide the planners in- 
theiir activities. . . 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES' 



To what Extent should program goals be delineated in 
the planning process? 



5. To provide guidance 1:6 -those responsible for * 
program develd'pnent , goals and objectives ^ 
should, be clearly delineated ar\d placed with- 
in a hierarchical^ tructure * of importance and 
timing. ^. {_^^/ * 

a) A fundamental ^'first question**^ is whether 
. the program is intended to influence tra- 
ditional programs -^nd practices 'in the 
same or ojtshen^ institutions and/ if •so, by 

^what means. ' ' , - ' ' 

b) Planners should also ider whether a 

' traditional, setting , is likely to et^dde . 
the innovat^ive aspects of the new pr^raym 
and consider feasible safeguards against 
' sUch an effect. • . , • ^- 



— c) Since there may b6 important implica- 
tions for— structure, \some deline^ation 
,^of basic objectives; .especially if .they 
ar^Jlmultiple and* domplex, needs to be 
formulated early in the planning pro-.- 
_ cess\ 



•6. 



_Tolmaintain -fHbexibility in the face of chaitg- 
ing clien tele needs" and delivery system pos- 
>«i^ilities, goal^specif iqation and other 
Acina)»^f planning should be^a continuous pro- 



cess 



EXPERIMENTAL OR PilOT PROGRAMtim 




.POLICY ISSUE. 



Should; an extended degree program be. approved for .4n 
indefinite perio d or for a desiccated trial period? 



i1 



If' pockets of- resistance afe.so potentially^: 
\ strong as to endanger subsequent approval/ "t. 
or if> the instijbutxonal cellmate is such tha# 
a successful pro§«m might lack support at' ?• 
the end of. at fair' tirial period/ 'then approv-j ' 
al for -air- indefinite period mSiy b^ prefer- \ 
^ able, 'On the other* hand, the fixed Urial 
"peripd h as ad vantages, in terms of enforcing 
. accountability ^nd efficiency. * 



Given the total iristsLtutional situation an^ 
the nature of tffe program, conditions ma!y 
warra^nt; a pilot, project with an evaluation^ 
component built in* 'Program accptaplishmenils 
can be measured artd data made, aval lab le^ toff 
the staff and faculty to help them decide ^^^^ 
whether the? program should bg continuedHit' T 



'4- 



PLANNERS / 



Planners should be, aware that designating, a . 
program as pilot or experimental may leave 
the impressi on wi -t4ir faculty, students, or 
others th^^t its supporters are unsure about 
its potential success. This may leave the 
program vulnerable to J^a^ter attatck or dis- 
courage actxVe participation . Ef forts should 
be^made to counter such impressions. . 

/■ 



, Who should be invo_ 
' ^ ve^opmeht process? 



Who should be invoiyed in the initial plemning and de- 
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10 . " EaTly'^Ti 'th^e plaTiiiiiig^proc"ei5S7 -program iTix^" 
tiators should work^with institutional leaclr 
ers, including key>facu}^ty who may not be 
involved inthe program but who have review 
and approval authority • • 

a) Within existing institujtions, the extent 
of initial involvement *bf faculty may i 
depend upon institutional receptivity 

to tjie educational objectives, of the 
program and the importance of reform • 
objectives. i. ' 

b) Regardie/s of structure, a variety of 
professional staff should be involved 
at various points in the planning and 
development process, depending on their 

o area of co mpete nce > Newly recruited' 

program staff should be involved in , ♦ 
• planning as early as possible. 



.-11. -In addition to intern^l^support, progrcun plan- 
ners' shoiild enlist, the^^uppo^t .bf indu^ria^Lf^ 
•* ^ . labor, emd business organi2atipni^;:":go^ya^ 

.leaders; civic organizations; .ahd^oth'er;'": 



community groups. This support. is of ih^str- 
mable* value in assessing community interest 
\ ^ and clientele needs, *in determining^ delivery 
and ourricular possibilities, and sometimes 
irt recruiting potential student^, • 

12," To Ije successful,^ innovative pfrograms require 
a receptive setting in whrch to develop. ' 

^ .Therefore, , if 'the setting is not receptlv^, 
extraordinary leadership may be a condition 
. ^ of successful planning ^^nd development. 




NEW PROGRAM REVIEW AND ^APPROVAL^AX^Hi: J^f^T^JnONAL LEVEL 



■ ) POUCY ISSUE 

What review proce dure s _and^criteri a ^ou24^ Jbe ^ used^a t^^ ' 
the institutional level for^^pproval of new extended ^ 
degree programs? / ^^ " " ' 

— ; • ^ ' ^' 1 " 7- '■ — > / " ■ — r 

.Procedures should be devised that will assure 
catiiful consideration o*f substantive program 
issues and their expeditious resolution. Pro- 
gram initiators and institutional leaders ^ 
should also- consider the need or desirability 
, of "educating" faculty., not involved in t^e 
program in order to develop program support. 

14. Given, the' need for greater .f le:<*bility in ex- 
tended degree programs than in* most on-campus 
, : programs J for example, responding to changing 
clientele needs),, review, and approval proce- 
Tdures should .be-;j5t re amli^ied in "such, a way that 
decisions. can be "wade deliberately -but without 
undue delay ^ Approval of Jjroad program areks, 
r use;.of umbrella degrees, and 'blanket accept- 
. ance of a varie'ty af potenti^ul delivery sys- 
■ tems seems Warranted. * - 



.POLICY ISSUE 



' On what basis and in what ways should extended de- 
gree prdgraitTs be evaluated? . " 

ff 



15. Because extended degree programs must be 

flexible to accommodate rapid shifts in the 
client. bas^ and demands for new curricular 
and delivery options, a continuous and - 
timely flow pf, data is needed to guide ^pro^ 
gram administrators and' sponsoring agencies. 
Institutions and programs should give seri- 
• ous consideration to more- than- token provi- 
sions for evaluation and ongoing planning. 



16. Extended degree programs'have a much better 
chance for long-range acceptance if they 
maintain higher-than-usual standards of 
openness and objectivity. Rigorous eValua- 
,tion of the highest quality should bd planned 
Traditional critei'ia may be appropriate or 
may be 'wholly (or partially) inappropr4ate . 

a) ' Evalti^tion should focus on process'e^s 

as we^l as" outcomes, since there ard 
risks and uncertaijities in •all pro- * 
grams, especially new ones , and infor- 
mation of hjoth .types can improve pror 
gram performance. ^ 

b) Evaluation should be planned for in 
much the same way as ot^ier program * , 
elements. Information needs of deci- , 
sionraakex?6 should be identified'/ " 
Staff and resources shoufd .be mar- 

' shalled* * Participants (for^ example, ^• 
program faculty, students,(^staf f ) 
should be involved^ in the- eyaluation^ 

• design'. . ' • ' ^ /. ' • - ^ 



17 # . Programs should be judged on the €a^i§ of 
' \ .goal achievement~that is, on the extent to 
''which program objectives have been met. Un- 
' intended program consequences — both positive 
and neg^ative— -should also be examined. 



\. ; . ^CLIENTELE ^ 

Specific Considerations with Respect to Clientele' When Mounting 
an Extended t^gree Program , ' 



POTENTIAL STUDENTS 



■ POLICY ISSUE 

Wha*<factors "Shourd. be croiisideired regal::airig "aiTeaTel^ 
to be\erved by extended degree programs?' 



Institutions initiating extended degree pro- 
grams -should prci)ceed* on the Basis that tHey 
aire able to reJider a much needed service , to 
a special' clientele". AlthougHv^potential stu- 
dents"" f or such programs may in some^ways re- . 
seijible conventional Students, they ha^^e varied 
egiucaAonal and life experiences which result 
in learning styles, motivations, and/valyeso 
that differ from those of the typical college 
students/ If an extended degree program i« Jio 
be of optimxim service' to these students /the 
faculty and administration must determine 
whether they are .able and willing ta deliver 
educational program's adapted to th6 special 
ohterests and i^eeds of the clientele. 

Three types of st&den^ts 'can be considered, as 
>arg;et clientele^ for exten'Zted degree* programs: 

y ' ' ' ^ , ^. ' 

a) Clientele knpwnto have ^ a specific degree 
interest (for example, stu^Snts who want > 



a degree in business, sociology, or 
. public administration) . ■ ' 

b) Clientele clustered or "captured" at . 
a*particular location -(for example, em~ - 

• , ployees- in a" government agency, workers 
in an ^industeial plant or in a hospital) * 

c) ♦Clientele in the general population-- 
'tho*se' "interested . in- general and liberal 

. ^ studies degrees, or perhaps even in, ^ • 
ft* specialized ar< ^^^x ^ ^ * \ ^ ' ' 

Of the three, \t is most dif f iciilt^ to mount de 
g^ree programs designed to ser^/e students 
category c. Institutions^/and state agencies 
should re'cogpi2e the difficulties involved in 
offering extended' degree programs to* the gener 
al publi-c of f-campus>,^ but they, should a,lso be- 
concerned wit^i the possible neglect of. poteti- 
tiar student? in this category. ^ t 



Broad marketing surveys /are not always good 
ind'icators^of potential student populations, 
and thus, are not necessai?ily cost-effective 
methods- for assessing ' student intere'st. 'This 
is particularly t;ru^'' 6f surveys made of the, 
general public ^copcerning th^ educational Irk- 
terests, needs, and preferences qf individual 
citizens, Marjcet surA^eys can be effective 
.instruments for gene'rating interest and a's- 
sessing client needs after a p'articular client 
group or specific population of potential sty- 
dents is determined and they are fully in- 
formed about the *^a Iter natives presented. An~* 
other method for assessing interest and plan- 
ning' is t6 work through organized groups and^ 
agencies where a specific audience can be* 
identified and served* 



I*nstitutions offering extended degree programs 
should expect shifts in target clientele and 
Qhanges iif the characteristics and needs of, 
their students. Staff reorientation and modi- 
fications in degree options and program serv-^ 
ices' -may- be necessary, ; 
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a) ClientWe originally -sought may or may 
.not materialize in sufficient numbers, 

\ • * 

b) The' "maik^t^Jfor certain categories of • 
stj^dents ^nd degree progc^ams^^is not un- 
limited, especially within a restricted 
geograptiicNarea, Thus, programs geared 
to a specific cliftnteie (for example, ' 
cettain professional groijips) may reach 
^ «=aturatidn pointy Pi;ograms,\should 

^this possibility and remain 'flex- 
/enough to 'accompiodate*sh4.fts In 
fnt*groups, ^ * ' 

Placers of new' i!>i:;pgrams should ^e alert 
to' Uie fact that tl^ second and third, 
wav# of students #nVering a program may 
be ^ite different fi;pm the stud^ts who 

^litially 'attract:ed,to it, ' The 
characteristics 'Of students may or' may 
not stabilize oyer time\ they may change' 
, -periodicallyi-necdesitat^ng peribdl'C""^^^ 
gram adjustments, 

d) In ord^r to detect changesXin clientele, 
there is need for a continuous program 
of research -and development which pro- 
vides early warning of such shifts and' 
suggests program changes to accoftmodatB 

- - hew cLientelfe. * . 



PR0GRAI1 PROMOTION AND STUDENT RBCRUXTMENT 



POtlCY ISSUE: 

• What strategies should be nsed in the promotion of'^^x; 
tended degree programs' and in -the recruitment of stu-^ 
dents? • * ' 



5. Promotion and xrecruitment activities will be- 
come increasingly important concerns ^f or ex- • 
j. • tended d^gre§ prograiiriQ, ara th^; number and kinds 



^ERIC 



of' such programs increase. This ia espe^ * 
cially true" for those programs aimed at the ' • 
general pulDlic which off^r a' mori^^vgeneral 
content. In rtany cases, pote'ijtial students 
are not aware of the existence. or possible 
usefulness of the degree. or prdgram. An 
important need exists to ^duc^te. potential 
population's about the existenc^> a^d advan- 
tages of particular degree oppor^iunities and 
the, options* for s=tudy. \ *• 

• ■ ■ • - ^\ ■ 

Promotion and recruitment will be facilitated ^ 
if counseling and other assistance are'tnad^ 
availably during the pre-ertrollmervt^.j>^ri9d to ^ 
help students consider possible degree "al^r- 
natives, tgpmplete. required admissions m^CTial, 
and become, oriented to the program and i^s^'*^ v 
policies. ' • ' • \ \ 

, \ • . , • \-". 

• ^ - \ ■ . - ^ \ \ 

Pormex-graduateg and * studentslctrrrently^ar ^ 

rolled in the program are good and inexpen- 
sive promoters or the program. News ^nd 
magazine articles,"^ brochures, and the like 
are usef ul^ «but in ^the future they may have 
limited effectiveness, especially as the 
opportunities for external^ study increase 
and become commonly available. (They are, 
of course, important- in'expariding the know- 
ledge bf 'alternatives avadJLable^ to potential 
students . ) . Prearranged' meating:s with inter- 
ested client groups is alhig.hly desi^ble^ . 
method f ojr^attracting^potential students and, 
promoting *a program \, " 

' r * • > ' \ , - ■ 

Individuals - and units doing recruitgvent^ and 
prcMrtoticAi should use the hi-ghest ethical 
standardsy.in order to avoid selliitg .programs 
to .^peopleVwho have little chance' of compi%t- • 
ing 'thejn' ob: of recruiting more studehts tlJan 
can be^ served well. Bfecause possibilities 
of misandeAstanding\a're enhanced by the non- - 
traditional\ charadter of some, features of ex- \ 
tended degree programs, publicity ^releases" 
and brdchures should be accurate and <:omplete. 



v9. Recruitment and promotion are specialized 
functions which should .be closely linked ' 
*to program development ♦ These activities 
require an understanding both of program 
capabilities ;a1id of the particular needs 
* of potential clientele. ^Programs should 

consider dsing either their own specialised 
' staff or should i-dentify a staff member in 
the institution's regular admissions o^pfice 
as respppsible for recruitment to the 'pro-- 



PROGRAM FEATURES AND ' STUDENT SERVIcfes 
Program F^ttires and Services Extended Degree Programs Should Offer 



CONTES'T AND METHODS Of DELIVERY 



POLICY ISSUE 



Vrtiat kinds of programs should be offered in the ex- 
tended degree fprmat and ^ how should they be delivered? 



1. 



Existing institutions -interested in extending 
degree .opportunities to part-time and adult 
students 'should seek ways of builditig on \ 
existing instructional resources at ^their ' 
command, so long as these aire consistent wit)i 
cliehte-le heeds and the kinds of services 
that the program seeks to offer. 



* ' . >■ ' 

2. \ Curricula- and' ihodes of^ instructibn are inter- 
dependent- and should be considered at the' 
same time. While the natui:e of ^ the curriculiam 
may be a primary consideration^, a patticala*t 
inode of instruction may place limitations on\ 
curricular options in terms of the breads, 
depth; and level of. degrfee which .can be jof- 
fered*' v • ^ 



3. Flexibility in meeting sttfdent^' needs ctnd 
convenience in temjs of t-ime, location, and" 
pace should be* among the prime considera- 
tions in designing extended degree programs. 



While not all students seek or heed group 
learning experiences, some do, and for them 
provision^ should be made to assure that 
such"' opportunities are available, either 
formally or informally. 



Consideration should be ^iven to the 
level of offerings. Whereas short-term 
programs ^graduate and special cer^ifi-; 
cate) are often easier to, mount and fre- * 
Qudntly appeal to a readily identifiable, 
target group, institutions and state agen- - y 
cies should be concerned about the pos- ' ^ 

sib le ;ishif t of emph asis an d - resources , J 

Tt^m undergraduate programs, leaving popu-^ ' 
lations of potential students unserved 
and educational needs unmet. 



6 . " State agencies as well as individual insti- 
tutions and systems should av6id lUndue 
duplication of effort by developing cooper- 
ative arrangements with 4he comnyunity .and 
junior colleges Which blanket many states* 
In , some instances 'the' community colleges may 
serve the lower-division needs of nontradi- 
tional students-, thus leavitig the more spe-' 
cialized upper-division .work to extended de- 
gree programs of fer^ed^'^y" four-yeax 'institu- 
tions; ^ ' * . ^ 



LEARNING RESOURCES 



> POLICY ISSOE . - ' 

How may .extended- degree^^^j:pgriijsrittost ef fecti^fcly iden- 
tify, .develop, and utflize altematdve le£U[Jting resoiirce^^;- 
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Using alternative learning resources effec- . 
tively involves considerably more than 
simply locating and listing them.. Dependr- _ 
ing on the nature of the program, alterna- 
tive learning, resources include: colwnunity 
resources, such as public libraries, i^usemns, 
and- art galleries; resource persons, such as 
professional and technical personnel frqm 
local industries, government, and service 
agencies to serve as tutors, field super- 
visors, and instructors; and resource "mate- 
rials such as study guides, modular instruc- 
tional packets, and educational television 
courses. All resources must be catalogued,- 
evaluated in terms of their usefulness, in- 
tegrated and organized so they readily 
accessible to both st:aff and students, and. 
continually updated and revised. \ 



Extended degree program administrators have 
a speci al responsi bili^ to ensur e that stu- 
^nts Rave ready access to other college arfd 
university libraries, as well^ as to public* 
libraries, when students live sotne distance - 
from the p.rogram. The possibility <of using 
the resources of a state or region via inter- 
library loans and related arrangements should 
be considered. . ^ 



The management of learning resources Is a 
special ski^l, and special staff should be ' 
trained to perfoiftn this. -function. 

a) Such staff should be familiar with both^- 
the human and ^ the material resources 
available i'lf the program service area. 

' , . - ■ ^ ;/ . 

b) To ensure that altehrnative -le^arning^^.re- 

• sources are. eftectively integrated with . 

. 1:he overall instructional/learning. func-. 

' €ion in an extended degree -program/ * ^' 

learning resource managers shouldi haVe 
, competency in, working- wi til all ibrts of.^ 
educational media^ - familiarity WS^ih pro- 
gram educational' goals and objectives,; 



and the ability, to teach other staff • 
and students how to use learning re- 
sources/. 

c) ^Special training^ in the ^use of.' alterna- 
tive learning resources is imperative. 



ADMISSIONS AND RECORDS 



' . POLICY ISSUE ^ * 

^- . * * 

Should the admissions requiremeftts and process for 
extended degree programs be similar to thosfe of* tra- 
ditional programs? 



10. External degree prograiits m^y require adoption 

jDjf:ladndasiojis_xequir.Qnieni.sl.DJt^ 



'used by regular progrtosX This xtecision 
• should be made jointly by.'toe planners of," J 

the progiTeun cuid appropriate>admitt3LStratorSt 
^and -si^af-f, ' "Although .admissii^s. requirements 

• meed« Jiot be &if fer^nt f i^ora those in 4:radi- 
tional "progr^s , f lexibility* is , of 'prime! *\ 

' ' importance , ^ ' • . ' ^ . , 

Wfeen particular characteristics or skiils - 
- <fcJr example, the. ability,- t6.iao'-in<iependeiit • 
*7 study )r are necessary for ^uccfess in nqn tradi- 
tional -educational settings, they should be 
^ell publicized so.thaf sj^Udents are aware 
^ of what is. expected of- them. ' ; ' 

> '." S-.. . .: • - ' 

11^ ,Wi thin "existing institution?/ the ^special 
^ / problems df^ admittin^ studfents, to extended 
degree programs {for exeunple, registration 
at field sites, use of alternative priteria, 
etc. )^ suggest that most of the admissions 

* ' f unctioh; shouJj^ be carried out by program 

staff instead of by the regular admissions 
' office* ' tf this procedure- is not feasible' 
<- ft^ local J:y,^ the program* staff should develop 



a, close working relationship with the admis- 
sions office to facilitate the processing of' 
external degree, students/ ^ 

12, A special system must generally be devised 
to keep track of nontraditional^ students, 
since It .is especially difficult in extended 
degree programs to maintain up-to--d'ate re-- 

^ cords on student enrollments and on- pr6gress 
an ^programs which allow continuous admissions 
individual pacing, no residency, or na dis- ' 
- Crete enrollment terms. 

13. Rules, regulations,, and prbgram options are 
ofterv more subject to change in nontradition- 
al.than m ^:raditional programs. Por this 

.reason; institutions should be especially / 
* alert .to keeping students informed of any 
^ revisions of degree requirements or expan- 
j sion of e du„cajblojtalioppor4;uni4>ies>^^-Chariqes 



should not adversely affect students enrolled 
prior to changes,, and options, new and ol<3, 
should remain.'bpen to them.- 



d^IE.yTATfON ^AND COUffSELiNG 



POtXCY ISSUE' 



What factors should Ibe considered in prbviding orienta- 
' tion and- counseling services fdr students in extended 
, degree programs? " - - 



.14. When mounting an extended degree program, 
.institutions should recognize and consider 
both -the motivational factors and the situa- ^ 
tional factors which affect the' students 
; theij, wish tCs^i^ve. For, example, students 
• with little or no previou§ college experi- ' ' 
- - ence require,:a preparatory program designed 
ta develop self-confidence and. skills, as 



well as clear educational objectives. These 
students may also require a more extensive 
orientation program and closer supervision 
during the initial stages of their degree 
work. ) 



15. An orientation process should be an integral 
p^rtof any extended degree program. It 
should enable students to' understand: 

^ • - . - - 

.a) The educational objectives of the pro- 
gram. 

b) Options available to them, 

c) Their own -educational goals, 

dj The^means by which they can achieve 
these goals (portfolio, 'contract de-^ 
ii- sign,, areas of study, where and how^"" 
^ ^to-begin^^tudy.)-.. , . ^ 



.IS, , In all extended degree programs, but espe- 
cially in the individualized and independent 
study programs,, a student should possess 
- certain skills to participate successfully 
in- the program. The orientation process 
should prepare students for this by helping 
them to: . 

. a) Reorient themselves to studying again 

b) I*mprove independent reading and writing 
. skills . , ' 

, c) Become more/self-.(Corif ident . 

• "* ' ^ 

d) Learn how to find and )is?<^lfearni.ng 
resources , 

. d)- Learn hpw to cope with isolated learn- 
ing experiences and\to use various ^ ' , . 
mfeans of communicatii\g with faculty* 
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17. 



Tn,,^?,^!''^®"^ possible, faculty should -be. 
^nvolved 1^ orientation tor proviae an earl/ 
link between students and staff, especiallj 
ln,individuali2ei and independent Itudy ,pro- 



/ 



18. Recogni45ing-rhat some,' though by no means 
aii,-aduit and part-time studerrt:s often 

• _ have special counseling needs itfemming" from 
c^tam aspects of their personal situation, 
such as mu ltiple ro le responVibilities or 
long absencg-?rom school,. ea6h program should' 
design and- implement a plan/ to meet academic, 
personal, and vocationalTcc^iinseling needs. 
Furthermore: / 

a) The_counseling progr/Gn should be on- 
going, available- to /students at any 
time, and structured to adteommodate 
the constraints _on/ their tirte. 



b) Faculty should pVay a major'role in 

4:he counseling pi-ogram,_a' role greater' " 
than the one typically played by, them 
m.on-campus p^ptograms. -r- . ^ 
■ , ■ . / ■ . ' • • 

c) Administrative staff and other stu- 
dents, can also contribute to the coun- 
seling function-. ■ \ . < 

V - - . - ' . /S#* ' ' . . . • 

.9., Since faculty_are expected to' provide consid- 
erable , counseling, ,And -since acadentic, per- 
sonal, and vocatipnat-counseiing are\"."of ten ' • 
interdependent, faculty should have spJecial 
trainiTng to help them assist students/ . 

- should -be-, prepared, to. reTer student^to ' some- - 
one- more .guflified when they .find' t^ir ex-' » 

;^PeTti'jfe in an. ^r^a is limited; and' should ' * 

- follow -up pn students so reJefredi i'- 



CREDIT FC*P PRIOR LEARN INGr. 



\ ' • ^ — 

POUCY ISSUE 



^Wh at proce<5iir^5^ ^n^^ rri^^pria should be .used in assess- 



ing prior learning, both' formal and informal; and grant- 
ing credit or advanced placement? 



20; I t is necessa ry that the standards usfed/^^as 

well': as theHai^sessment process itself p should, 
be compatible with institutionai ^and program * 



*goals.. 

'If should be recognized that many students* i 
\entefing- extended degree programs 'will have 
hai^ some postsecondary education^ either for- 
'mal or infarmaX, and. may "have had other edu- 
> ca tional. experiences durin g, their adult lives, 
institutions considering extended de^ree~pro"- 
grams should give careful thought to ^examina- 
tions-^whichliave already, been- developed to. 
measur.e prior learning, such as the College 
"aevel Examination Program {CL^P) , College - 
Proficiency Examination P/og'ram (CPEP) , ^nd 
the New York Regents examinations • 



t itutions' should examine carefully 

. the activitie;5;and future products of. tlfe 
CooperatjLye Assessment of. Expeirierktial Learn- ^ 
\_\ ing (CAilL) Pirojec^t/ jointly sponsored/by phe^ 
Educational Testing Service and a number of 
-colleges and uriivefsxties^ as w§ll\€is%o,ther \ 
report^^ anA* policies emanating from other. > 
. agencies on the r^orgnit'ion of prior and 
experiential learAirig . " / - ' 

21. r Prisgram f apu'lt^T^shiiX^ the Kespon 

• - siBjLlitx for the assessment, of prior -learningv 
, * subject to appropriate review, for cbtxsiStency 
and maintenance ^£ overal l inistitutipnal stand 
i^ds,/' I^'maY be "necessary^ to involve- specials 
..V./. -ists*i:cf help the faculty, and Staff -assess ac-'-. 
Jtivitdes of a .highly, specialized. na^ture* ' In* : 



considering .,tjie provision* of sp.ecialized 
assessment services, programs should recog- 
, ' nize' that because of the time-consuming ' 

* nature of the process, such services, are 

^ costly to offer* , ^ " ' . 

'..^.-^ ^ 
22, The possibilities open to students for recei/V 
ing credit for prior life/work experience 
should be des.cribed clearly and completely, 
. " Programs may find special handbooks, examples 
^.^ and other materials of . great value in convey- 
ing to students an understandihp of: 

. a) • Which , learnings from prior experiences 
niay be- ej.igible for credit, 
*• «» 

b) How such learning from experie^ices' can: 

' , . \- be assessed , or verified, ' W '-^ 

c) ^The .limitations, if any, placed' on the 

L.^ J_^4inQun t„„o,f_cre. 



d) The trans f§r£ftDrlity of such credit'' to 
other institutions', 



... . 

^ ^- ■ '5 , * 
' 'STAFFING 



How to Recruit, Utilize, and Compensate Staff in Extended Degr.ee 
' ^ , , Programs . 



INVOLVEMENH OF ^FACULTY FROM A HOST INSTITUTION 



POJ^ICY ISSUE* 



How may regular ^acujity frqn/ an existing institution be 
most effectively Te^iruited and' utilized? 



^^1, Administrators: of tended degr^^' programs 
housed within ^er:iist$rig institutions should 



consider re.eruiting .highly-credentialeja. f ac- 
.ul.ty from the host ii\stitution to create a 
supportive, atmo^here for the program and to 
promote, progtam credibility. 



2. Special incentive- and reward structures are 
normally required ' to- eijcourage regular fac- 
ulty to participate in extended degree^ef.f orts' 

a) Extira compensabi^jn-for program 'participa- 
tion is the most: ef^^^ive incentive to 
offers 



Participation in 
'S hould be 
mental decis; 



ctended degree programs 
intin depart- 
concerning tenure.. 



3 . ' Prograni3^sing regular faculty from a host 
in^irdrCutioh need to consider the following 
actors-:- 



a) Instructional responsibilities .should be. 
allocated in such a n\^nner that faculty 
do not over-extenS themselves and become 
■unabj.e to meet both -extended degree and 

• regular prpgram obligations. 

. O ' ^ 

b) Pr9visions shoifld.be m^de so"" that faculty 
ha^e sufficient opportunity for profes- 

.^IlllP^sional develo^pirtent. * ^ • / 



JiBW faculty: ROLBSr^ 



.POLICY ISSUP^ 



How may f acuity in individualized study programs be 
most effectively utilized? 



4.., Individualized study programs tend to combine 
the functions of adviser instructor, and-. • 



facalitator of learning through ' alternative re- 
^ sources. /This requires a new type of prof.es- ' 
sional 4cadeinicia», perhaps resembling the ' 
master teacher" concept* . . - 

' ' ' • ^ 

Planning and evaluation in individualized study 
.programs should emphasize in-depth faculty de- 
^ velopment strategies which address, the uncer- 
> tamties meyitably surrounding new faculty 

roles; Key problem argas: * / . 

a) Faculty should not overemphasize the* one- ' 
' to-one student-JTaculty relationship and 
. rely primarily on themseJLves as the major 
learning -resource. Provisions should'be ' 
^ made to' train faculty to be generalists 
and specialists and to use alternative 

.learning resources.- ^. • 

•* • - * - . . 

^ b) Careful djefinition of instruetional re- - - 
.j:j:.,^spj5,nslbl.lities_i-s^nece$fsa5^^^^ — 
duly heavy vforkloads ' and to ensure that 
faculty wili have ^ime to pursue their 
own professional interests, 

c) .Professional opportunities must /be expand- 
ed for faculty^ whQse .roles lack clearly de- 
fined career opti6ns.^ The f ollowin'g stjGt- 
egies have been found* to Jbe useful : i^iic-^ 
, ing the 12-mbnth aoademic' calend^ir, yellow- 
ing both paid and unpaid leaves; a^d^ facil- 
itating contact with" peers within and 
• across "disciplinary bo^Hdaries. ; 



'TIKe outside Rt^URCB, PEfiSONS 



Policy lissuE 



What are, the best Ways! to' recruit and make ^ use of out- 
side- resource persons (adjuncts)? 



* - * . • •* ' ^ ' ' . - * 

^6% $xteSded> degree programs- need to, be particu- 
larly ^flexible .with respect to curricuU 'and' 
methods of instruction. - The use': of adjuncts^ 



» ' facilitaWs. program ^flexiiji'lity arid rapid ^. 
. fespbnsiveness to changes in student clien- * 
tele and/or demand' for $peGific subject' • 
areas; they may be called in on relatively 
short notice and can be phased out without 
a long-term commitment' of program resources; 
and by- virtue of their participation in the 
program, adjuncts also promote better inte- 
' : ' gf ation of the program with the local, -^gom- 
munity or metropolitan area. 



7. While it is relatively easy to recruit ad- . 
juncts, cl.ear-cut .selection criteria, care- 
ful screening,^ and continual monitori^ig are 
essential to program success. The follow- • 
. ing factors should be^ taken into account in 
employing adjunct personrl^l: . * 

a) The asesponsibilities of adjuncts 
should be delineated ^in sufch a way ^ 

— - — ~-t:hat-^egulair- priwram %acu-lty--a'lway s~~~ 
have control ov« academic policies 
an^d • "quality ccmtrol" mechanisms. 
* .Otherwise the credibility of a pro- 

gram may ♦be challenged* 

' ' • *** ^ -'^ 

b) Adjuncts mCist be oriented to the edu- ^. 

cdtional philosophy and objectives 
, of a pifogram in such a ^mcui^jer that 

they develop a .commitment to the pro-' 
gram. , In addition/ adjuncts need to 
' be continually upda»ted on program ac- 
tiyities,*»to be integrally involved 
in staff development, and to be in-, 
volved in program policymaking. 

*. 

COMPENSATION \' . \ ■ . 



/ u POLICY ISSUE ' ' . ' ' ' 

' / How should staff be ,9om{Jensat$d in expended degree pro-^ 
^* "grams? ' - . * ^ * ^ . 



Overload cpmpensation- -can be a very impor- 
tant incentive in attracting regular faculty' 
from a host institution, to participate in 
an extended degree program. In addition> 
in dollar terms it is a less costly method 
of compensation than ort-load, However, over- 
load c6m^>ensatio'n 'cait Jead to over-extension 
on the part o€ individual faculty, members 
which rnSiy' te'feult in an. inability to fulfill 
both extended program and* regulj&r campus re- 
spong^-bilities;^ Thus; appropriate ^limits 
should be place4 on. the amount 'of overload 
activity a faculty member can 'engage, in. 



9. ^Ijfhile on-load compensati5n is -less likely"^ 
to result in jDve^--extension of energy, 'it 
does Require 'negotiation with regular aca- ' 
dem^c ijnits concerning the percentage of ' 
time a faculty m'ember will devote to the 
extended degree program. And the quality 
— -Of ^instructioit^in^ regu^l^r^progr-ams*^ may— be — 
\ threatened if 'schootis^or departments hire 
^ replacisments^at lower -Academic -ranks to 
.instruct inCthe regular degree programs, ' 
X * ' ' ' • ' ^' ^- " 

10, - Compensating adjuncts' grii a fixecj .term. but * 
. • nonprobatipnary con tracts rather than 'on ^ 
.' ,<"piece rat^" b^sis ' reduces complaints abour 
ineqAity^ of compensation compared ' to .fifegulat 
tprogi^am staff,, and prOTiotes ^the long-*tarm 
.commitment of , adjuncts to a -^program, ' 



'II, Supplementing the base pay of staff wi«* 

extra compensation for activities such/a^ 
directing independent study and evalu4tlfng 
' life/work, #xt)eriehce has cChsid^rabM- in^, 
centive value , ' In' addition, extra compen- 
sation depending on such f actors^g^^si^ ^ 
of stujjent ' load ,andjtiineland--lc^ 
instructiana^l- ;a:etiyities can encourage rey, 
. i^lar faqtilty from host .indtituti'onf ^jtb par 
ticipate in extended degree prog^ams^ 
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. ^ FINANCE' ' 

How Extended ^Deg fee Programs and Npn traditional Students Should 
[ ' Be Ftit^de,d 



.COVSRSMSST SUBSIDY 



poLicy>, ISSUE > - * 

what criteria should be used in deciding whether govern- 
ment support of extended degree programs is warranted? 



The. present practipe of charging students, 
in extended degree progfeuns, tuition alfid 
fees t^at represent a- mueh -higher propor- 
tion ' of operating costs than is the cas^^e 
•in traditio nal degree programs , and the ^ 
tendency, for extended degree program m-^ 
come in some, institutions to be used to 
support other campus efforts, should be 
seriously questioned, ' - 



All degree programs — traditional and ex- 
tended al;lk6 — should be subjected ta the 
same set *af criteria in dete^rmining the' 

- exteat of public subsidy. and, hence, the 
amount charged for tuition. It is legit- 

.imate^.to differentiate student charges 
?&ccording to the level of instruction 
(lower-division/ uppef-divisiohr garaduate); 
unit operating ;^costs; ability to paly cind 
, the extent to whiQh- program- activities 

- impinge on job and home respcMisibilities; 
of potential students; and thfe benef its 
{both moxv^tary and ^nonmoneta^) that are 
likely to accrue to thevs tuden t / his 
family, and to the society-at-iarge. 

4Qg the amount *of aublic subsidy, for 
adulES^d^ree pr^ograms lon^ such factors as 
the deg^fe-.^ which instruction is off- 
campus or scHfedulecJ primarily in the 



evening or on weekends, the patt-time nature 
of the student enrollment/ or whether the 
program is administered through continuing 
education is inequitable and tends 'to dis- 
courage institutic^hs f rom^embarking on flex- 
ible degree^ program^ for adults. 



The fact that some students currently enrolled 
I in extended degree programs are assisted fi- - ^ 
nancially and otherwise by their- employers ^ ' - 
does not argue for high tuition costs.. It is 
^ ^ unlikely that -employer > support will become com- 
I mon, but to the limited extent that the prac- 
'fcice prevails/ it may bring about higher tui- 
. tion, and individuals without -assistance from 

employers will be penalized. Moreover, de- 
Y spite the fact that many businesses organize 
I in-house training programs for their employees, * 
the practice is by no means universal, Akd 

: even 'if it were,, many employees might .wish ta 

' gjjPgj} jl the ix.-Study_t ime_^ 



lege degree program. *In. many fields there are- 
significant social benefits to be derived from 
public assistance for aduit degree programs. 
Degree , programs for law enforcement personnel ^ - 
drug abuse counselors, teachers and rfurses 
are i-liustrative of Occupations where 'signif- 
icant improvements in education might not only 
enharvce voc^tional/professioriaL competencies » 
and personal incomes ,r ^but add importantly to 
the qualify of life generally. . * 



STUDENT FINANQXAL AID 



POLICY IS$U£ 



^ Are* changes in existi;ig. studeift financial aid^prbgrams 
, n:eeded to ensure the equitable treatment of students . 
* "in I ex tended^. degree prograans? *. ' * * 



4.* The criteria traditionally used'ito determine ; ' . 
financial aid based on need -shbuld be changed- - 



to -avoid arbitrary^ criteria such as age, 
previous year's earnings ^ and credi4:-h<?uf ' 
Iqad. .Instead, other criteria should be 
used/ such as* educational costs/ family 
living expenses / and whether^ the program 
takes students away from job and Lome re- 
sponsibilities. .As in the case of public 
subsidy arrangements for degree programs ^ 
ithe present system of student financial 
aid also is often inconsistent with the 
efficient-delivery of qualitj^ educational ' 
services. Existing student aid arrange- 
ments tend to: encourage full-time, on- 
campus enrollment and thus magnify the cost 
of education to the individual and to soci- 
ety; inhibit "stopping out" of college for 
work, travel, or public service; and dis.- 
criminate agadnst; those who. are not "f irst- 
time" freshmen. . ' • " 



5 « Consid e ration sho uld be g i ven to a voucher- 
type of sy^teriTTfor example, portable grants^ 
of significantly expanded student financial 
aid *f or..a3ult and part-time students * This 

t - would in keeping with existing^ financing 
mecl^anisms. for mkny such stu&ents — the GI 
Bill, GETA, LEEP, and similar categorical 
•and employer-based educational plans.- 



START:-l^P AND PROGRAM t)BVBlOPMBNT' COSTS 



POLICY ISSUE 

In^ada^>ting content, delivery systems, and support 
'services to the. needs ot adults, how should startTup 
and program development activities be financed? 

■ . • ' ' \ - 

■• \ • •.. ' ■ 

6- jPdr several reasons, it 'is important tjiat 
, funds be especially appropriated for- start- 
^ up * and development of extended degree pro- , 
grams. First, adult learning needs are 



0 



/• of ten" different from and more specific t^iaji 
the needs of youth. Second, the important, 
areas of learning "are* quite c'hangeable for * 
•adults over time. Third, a conti;nuous, uiv- 
ending supply of adult students with similar 

. learning needs is linlikely. Finally, in 
traditional programs faculty are' expected 
to re-design programs as part of their regu- 
*lar responsibilities. This is not always 
the x:ase. in mo^t extended degree efforts, . 
whelre compensation is ^geneirally for specific: 
purposes, such as instruction and student 
advisement; and not for program development. 



Essentially the same criteria should be vised 
in deciding whether .to develop either* an ex-- f. , 
teitded or new: on-campus program — pqtential^ 'I 
number of student3; expected life of the firo- ' 
ofram, and private and social ^nefits ia re- 
lation to costs. . . - J ' 



BUDGETING AND ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL Ot ^^^^BS 



POLICY. -ISSUE ^ % • 

Shquld extended 'degree programs be bifdgebed in the 
same way as traditional on-campus progfams? ' 



8 . "Since the parameters of extended degree pro- 
qrpms often differ signif iccmtj.y from those , 
found £n;^mo^e traditional programs, new' (or 
revised) " budge.t. allocation formulas— at state', ' 
system, and insti'tutional l^evels — are' often re- 
-quired ^ to mount viable extended * degree ef- 

, - f oris that are consistient with the efficient' / 
.use of resources • Many existing fomujaat ,j 
• used* to budget in' areas such as outreach and 
'counselijig, aqademic support (for example ^ 
library' acquisitions) student services, and 
builcjlmfe^. arid grounds have be^n developed for 
campus-based, students; Unless elements in 



i. .} 



the formulas are altered, programs may have . 
a surplqs of resourtfes in some areas and 
shortages 4^ others.. ; * ' 

Because faculty and administrators are often 
not prepare4'to move aggressively into e^c- * 
t^ded degr:ee work, such programs should be' 
budgeted separately to provide' i^icentives for 
their participation..' * • , 



ORGANI-ZATION AND, COORDINATION . ' * 

ifov extende^ Degree Program^ Should 'be Organized and Coordinated 

FACTORS AS^ECTING STRUCIVRB ' ^ ' 'v' 



. ' ■ ' POLICY'^ ISSUE 

\ , < 
What factors should' be considered 'when decisions are 
raade 'regarding the orgatuzatipn.and coordin^ion of- ^ 
extended degree programs? 



Since' there is rfo one .best way^ for single 
institutions or systems to organize extehled^ 
decree programs, decisionmaker^' should con- 
sider various local factors vfhich^will en- 
able a program to achieve the objectives \ 
held for it, and most likely ensure its (Cred- 
ibility, from the- outset, both within and -oiT 
side the institdtion or system. It is dys- 
functional to plan a 'structure that ttiay> ap^ea 
to be so^jnd theoretically if there are-prob- * 
able internal constraints that are likely to 
inipair the program's viability. 

- / • . - * . 

Among' thp factors which may affect the organ- 
izational' and administrative structure for 
the program are:" . .1 ^ - ' 



a) Tbe nature of^ the proposed program — 
whether it is an exrtensifon of the, tra- 
ditional curriculujn or an individual^ 
ized approach. 

b) The funding base — whether it must be 
self-supporting or whether institution- 
al re.source^ will- be available. 

c) The extent to which the program is in- 
tended to have an impact on existing " 
programs and institutions'. 

d) The degree of program visibility de- 
sired in., the light of local .circum- 
stances 



ORGAN IZ AT lOUAL OPTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 



^POLICX ISSUE 

How ^sjiould extended degree programs be organized in 
individual institutions? 



Since new programs for, new clientele must be. 
'Coordinated it is important that some indi- 
vidual or unit within the institution be given 
responsibility for this directing and manage- 
ment function. In, general, the following op- 
tions-are open to an institution: 

a) It can place the responsibility in its 
continuing education unit .(division or^^ 
collage) . ' ^ . " 

b) It' can designate another campus agency, 
^as the administrative home .for the prd- 
gram. In this case^ the designated 

. agency m'aj^ either be an existing. -aca- 

demiq unit (department or d^'Crision) or 
^ a ineW administrative uhii; created to. 
. administer the' extended, degree program • 
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Individual institutions should be aware of 
the following advantaged and disadvantages 
to placing responsibility for extended de-' 
gree programs in continuing education units. 

a) Advantages: 

1) Such units generally have a^igh -de- 
gree of marketing capability. 

2) They are oriented to serving adults.. 

3) Sinc6 they are already engaged in 
continuing education activities, they 
can administer extended degree pro- 
grams with less 'likelihood of dupli- 
cation '(internai;.y'and externally) ^ 
and less additional ^administrative 
costs. ^ , • , 

b) Disadvantages: 

~~~i)'-They-maY -be^Y^ro^^^ 

• the necessary academic? prestige, espe- 
cially within the institution, to. give 
the program' high credibility. , 

2) They may, by institutional^ policy i)e 
obligated or at least inclined to oper 
ate on a self-support basis and thua- 
may » tend to offer only those degree 

\ , program? which have , a high income-- 

producing potential . ' ' » 



The decision as to whether an existing ^aca-* 
demic unit should be used as.. the administra- 
tive arm fpr the program defiend^primarily 
upon whetlffer there is'^a unit sufficiently 
broad in spope* to encCMnpass the* extended de- 
gree curriculum, ^d whether there is. suffi- 
cient ^interest on the part of "its staff to 
implement the program. The, most obvious ad- 
vantage of designating an existing academic 
unit is- the credibility it will have with . - 
faculty • Thus, it will be moffe likely to 
elicit institutionwide cooperatiori. A po- 
tential disadvantage is .that an existing .unit 



will reflect 'traditional academic. conserva- 
tism. , - " 



6^ A new unit may either, be^academic (for ex- 
ample, a nevT'School or, division) pr primar- 
ily administi:atiye in nature (for example', 
institute, douncil, etc.). A strong argu*^ 
ment fop creating' a new unit of either type 
. — is that it can concentrate ,all of its fener-* 
gies on implementing the new program. 



ORGANIZATIONAL OPTIONS FOR MULTI-CAMPUS SYSTEMS 



POLICY ISSUE . ; ' \ 

How should extended- degree programs "be orgcinizad and * . 
administered in iiulti-campus s^st^s of higher ^duc^- » . 

tion? . ' ^ ^ ^ 9- 



7 • Multi-campus sys.tems' of higher education ^ 
have two ma'j-or options, for, organizing ex- 
tended debtee prog33ms: 

a) 'They *can tferttrarfze respoi>sibility 

/ by establi^hihg j^\n^v? campus to offer 

• the'~^3rogram , or^by designating an ' 

, existing campus with systemwi)ae .re-. ^ 

- sponsibility . _ • * 

b) They can develop- a-jcoordinated^ t)ut ^ \k' 
primarily decejitr'alized plan, relying 
heavily on the participation and ini-^ « 
tiation of individuallicampuses, within . 

' some overall sysfeemwide polix^y.^ * , . ' 

. ^ The baies for decision* within a system arip ' 

essentially the same a^ fbr dndiyidual.in- 
^.stitutions : In Edition t6* con^sidering the 
goals of the proposed prograpi, "a determina- . 
— tion must be made §5 to whether the. individ- , ^ ^ 
.ual institutions /are already meeting: thax„ „ 
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new needs or' whether thef^-wil'l or can respond 
to them," in view of a^itional costs and po- 
j^tential constraints, if there are\doubts 
abou"€ the latter, *the system- is -more likely 
to achieve' the goals-^of -its nontraditiorial ; 
program by. centralizing responsibility. 

Multi-campus syst^ms^whlch choose a ^decentrai^ 
ized organizational plan stiould consider the 
need for a strong cpordinating mechanism at 
the'.systfemwide* level to provide leadership and 
direction "to the system's extended ^degree ef- 
forts. ,A ^y-stem which chooses this option* 

-S'Kould- weigh th^ rel'ative advantages and dis- 
advantages of placing overall coordination (at 
the systfem. level,) of its .extended degree pro- .. 

. gr^' with the existing continuing:', education 
unit, ^. or of creating a new admin4sti:^!itive unit 
to coordinate the program. The relative' ^' 
stren'gths and weakness of,, either alternative 
are the same as for individual institutions 

T('see"^r4T""abwe'*)~: — -—-^r— — . 



A sV.stemwide -coordinating agency should 'de- ' 
cide what mechajii?sms and incentives shoi^ld 
be f^r,ovided t.o^ ensure the participation of 
sj^'stem- campuses and the development' of co- 
operative eff orts among campuses for joint i^^r-'- 
sponsored, intern-campus degree programs". ' 
(The^e mechanisms may include control over 
finapeial ^esouirce's allocated to participat- 
ing cam'pus^ds for extended degree prpgrams*, " 
a:nd/or some "overarching iiegree-granting au- 
thority for inter-campus degree .programs. 
' ■> - • • ' ' < > . 

Multx-campus systems should be aware of 't;h'e^ 
following advantages and disadvantages' of ^ 
establishing separate institutions to offer 
extended^ degree programs.* 

a) Advantages: ^.^ ' 

' 1)' J^ew institutions, are not hindered ^ . ^^ 
— by the 'forces of' traditgLqnalis^i' ^\ . 



* , * ' and conservatism, which characterize 

^ . * * • . established institutions. ^ 

2) New institutions may recruit new 
personnel to accommodate program 
T . ' objectives and thus are more able 

■ *' rr - to innovate.' 

t " . " ^ 

o 3) New institutions may design ,their . 

own administr'ative support seirvices 
^ ^ ' \. ^facilitate program objective's. 

, ' They are also more likely and more 

•'\ ' able,; to con-t^rol resource allqc^ions 

\ - made in ^fcheir behalf,, as^well as to 

' esta^Xi'sh a ^faculty rej^ard system ' 
\ ' co.nducive to the success of their 

* . \ - .^.ittission. * . / * 

Ifi certain situation^, the existence 
\ of a- separate institution may more 

-^ x'* ym^ely exert ^change on other insti-- 

, tutions because the new institution/ ' 

:._^:___„^ ^. -~bei-ng"ori--thie^forerfrOnt~t>f-change7 7 

creates a tension- between- itselt and 
^ . tha rest of the system. This situa- i 
' ^ t^tion has ±he potential for inducing 

. other units in 'the sy€tem to follow , 

* " - ' " an example . , ^ 
. ^ • < ^ i.' . . ; ' ^ ' 

b) Disadvantages:' . . - 

, 1) * New institutions^ tend to have diffi-^^^- 

' • " aulties* in ad^quktely defining and}." 

establishing rol^ a^d- status hi€»;r- 
, ^ archies fair new types of personnel. 

* \ This creates a strong piJill towiard 
' ' traditionalism and toWard st^and^rd*; - 

. ization- of the learning 'process; 

,2) Separaj:e institutions' tend to be- 

viewed .with suspicion and sometimes' ^ 
* ... ^ with: eypvy by other institutions in 

V ^ ^ the %ystism; thus making it dif f i-** 
r "-^ cult' for them to function effectively* 

- as members of the system. . 
, ^ ^ par^iicula^ly affect their mamdate^ to . 

fdeiiver services regionally -over a 
\ • . state . f , ' ' ; ' ^ 
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3) A counter-argument to #a4, above, is 
that new institutions, b^eing somewhat 
, reffnoved from the rest of the system, ' 
are handicapped' in exerting change 
within individual institutions through 
the process of inf iltratioii,. Which of' 
the two ^arguments has the greater val- 
ity probably depends upon the rigidity ' 
of, and the constraints vithin, the 
system or . instituti9n in question. 

11. Certain models for de livery ing .external degree 
are more^ likely than others tb depend upon 

. separiate^ structures for their success. This* 
, is especially true of the individualized ap'- 
proach (contract method ^ emphasis on credit 
for prior learning, etc..) which requires free- 
^dom to operate outside the influence "^of the 
traditional academic structure. v 

; 'Ik;^^ , 1^ 

12. MulTi-campus systems considering the establish 
ment bf a new institutiori*>f or extended degree 
study, should determine, the feasibiility of a ^ 
nonbampus-based institution. This •institution 

^ al arrangement consisting o^f regionalized, 'geo 
graphically dispersed learning centers, units, 
or sate.llites is extremely flexible in serving 
students *at convenient locations Mthin the 
service area. Some f^rior coflsidejration, how-,, 
ev-er*, should be given to the organizational 
\. problems- invqlved in ;the coordinat^^ and ad^* 
ministrat;ion of this riegionalized set'*-up^^ ' - 

STATEWIDE RESPONSIBILITIES 



POLICY ISSUE ' • 

What responsibiiities do srtate .dgencies sucti as coorT ' 
dinating bodies', governmental units, and t^e .legisla- 
ture have for implementing and coordinating extended 
" degree programs? , ' ' ' . ♦ ' 




Because nontraditional programs are rapidly 
proliferating, they may in the- future become 
competitive and duplicative. F.or these rea-' 
sons, state coordinating age'ngies should haVe 
the^same or greater concern for nontraditional 
programs as they do ^f or traditional programs. 



• It is imperative that state cooirdinatirrg 
bodies,, as well as budget of ficers 'and other 
state officials, be fully oriente^d to the 
mission and'goals of nontraditional' programs . 
State agencies may not be • familiar .with the 
special needs, problems, and strength^ of 
ncjntraditibnal programs. • 

While. the primary responsibility for orienta- 
tion rests with those involved in the coor- . 
dmating, process, institutional and system 
representatives a 15*0, have a responsibility ' 
for ^continuous interpretation^ to state bodies 
.„_of~-thear^own""goa"l«-and-prograin'-outgomeiST~~ — 

Mechanisms ''which aid thet information flow. • - 
, in<:lude: obtaioiing a critical' mass of stu- ^ 
' dents ,^ computing traditional ys. nontradi- ' 
tional :Qost coiyvpar^sons ; and assessing sfcu- " " 
^dent\ outcomes* ' ' . ' 



Tf, fully oriented, bp the" goals and needs- of 
.nontraditional ptpgr.ama^r»^tate oooirdinatin^ ' " 
ag^nc^es can greatly facilitate program" oper-/ 
ation, especially with Respect to statewide 
regulations concerning' budgeting, educati6n- 
al^ standards, and such matters as , admissions ^ 
arrd. t^e^idenc]^' rreqa^irements. ^ 

AS extended degree prog^kms increase both i\t 
number and importajvce, state agenciej^-.shd^uld 
be vitally concerned about .artieulatidn-among^ 
these types .bf^programfe-a^ well as amongKnew - 
and traditional program?.- Coacern should , 
focus on such factors as the problem of trans-' 
,fer from bne-prog-ram to anb'ther and from one 
' Ifevel to another, and on communication amonw;.. 
institutions concerning credit' for . iife/worx 
experience, narrative transcripts, 'and siM- 
> lar issues. ' * . . ^ / . 



Depending pnv the' nature an5 legal ifespphsi- 
bility of the f state coo^crdinating unit,*'it 
is incumbenfon' it to continuously assess 
the ex-tent 'jto which Tthe educational needs 
<f)f adults rn the state»are being met/ and 
whether ndw and better ways of mee^ting' iSuqh 
needs sfiould be initiated,. Several options 
are ava'il'able to states wishing'^to ensure 
•that tjie'' degre'e ^eeds of» adalts are met: 

a) "Create a new institution of the "open . 
university" type* . , ' • 

^b) - Attach n^ degree pjrograms to exist- 
' in'g coordinating bodie^s. ^ *• * . 

>c) Approve extended degree programs; pro- 
posed' by;exis*ting institutio'rfs or sy^-: 
tems . /' • ^ • , • 

d) ^ Create a cooperative' s^truqture. of ex-^ 
^^-^-iating^n^ti tuti ons»±o:._provdde_iiontrar-i 

' t *^itioAal educational services- and to' , 
facilitate the dissemination of ipfor- 
matioft to institutions, employerls, and 
^ potential students about the opj^ortuh-- 
ities within the State for extended' * 
degree programs. • , a 

e) Analyze! and report on the cc5rhmuhity" 
and statewide 'needs for various types " 
of .^extended degree progr'am^. \ ^ - , ' 

Coordinating agencies have a special respon 
* _^bility for deterrnijiirig i!' . ♦ 

' a) Whether institutions Qr systems are 
tesponding'owith suffp:cient# speed to " 
adult needs an1i«' demands for degrees. * 

b) '/whether ney extended degree programs 

are pffered thrpugt; authorized agen^ 
• cies/ institutions, dr sysbems, and ^ 
• if not, vjhether there i^ suffiqient 
' * . f aculty^ experti^e^ to mount viable pro-*. 
'"^ grams. ' ' *' - • " 



At 



Whether ext:ended degree oppoir'tunites 
are sufficiently. well-disttibut$d^over 
the state. [ Giveii the fact' that most ' 
public* institutions have*'their own 
■ service arjfeas , " there may' n^verthe- ' - 
less.be .insi,tances when an instltutiori* 
out$ide, bfrthat ^gebg-raphi^ai: area , 
whieh has developed a particular type 

delivery -'system, can provide greater 
opportunities for adults. ' 
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Appendix A ' , 



MAJOR INSTITUTIONAL AND PROGRAM REPRESENTATIVES 
•TO THE STUDY 



5t\Vy COLLEGE AT BROCKPORT: B^iCHELOR OF ARtS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM i'BA/.hS)^ ' . ' T ' 

, Lynn Johnston ^ Janet Beck- BA/tS Program 

*Dii-ectbr of Continuing i Coordina*tor of Continuing 

Education - Education , 

VlilVBRSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM: EXTENDED UNIVERSITY (EU) 



Durward i:t>'ng , ' Patrick Healey * . 

Vice President for Extended licademic Assistant to 
' * Academic 'arid Public Service • the Vice President 
Programs . • - ^ • , . 

« ' . - ' ' *^ 

CALIFORNIA, STA^E VNIVER'SITY AND COLLEGES SYSTEM: EXTERNAL' DEGREE 

PROGRAM (EDP) " ' * • , 

*■ ' - 

George McCabe ' • * • Raljjh Mills^"'^' ^ '\ 

Director State University Deaji, 

Consortiiam of the C^li- Contending Education, 

fomia^ State University * <o/ 

and Colleges ^ / ' ' . - \>.9 

: ' " '/ ^• 

^-CENTkAL HICHtCAU UNIVERSITY: INSTITUTE FOR PERSONAL AND CAREER. ^ t 
•DEVELOPMENT (IPCD) 

John Yaritis . ^ \ 

Director ^ • . > ^ * ; - 

COHWNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT . ' ^ 

^ ' * -f ' ^ 

^ Peter Smith > • . ^ ' 

, . ' \ President . - ' 



EMPIRE STATE COLLEGE 



James Hall 
President 



Ernest Palola 

Assistant Vice President , 
for ^esearph and Evaluation 



FLORIDA inXERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY: EXTERNAL DEGREE PjROGRAM (EDP) 



Jules Pagano s 
Dean 

Office of -Cominunity Affairs 
Divisdoji of Special Pjrograms 



Dabney Park, Jr. - ED'P 
Director 



GODDARD COLLEGE: 

• John Turner 
■ Dean 



ADULT DEGREE PROGRAM (ADP) 
ADP 



THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVEBSITY:' THE EJVENING COLLEGE (EC) 



Roman Verhaalen 
Dean 



Richard Itobbins 
™_Associate.-^Dean-^ 



MIAMI-DADE COMMUNITY COLLEGE : Lfpfe LAB (LL) 



McGregor Smith,\ Jr*. ♦ 
^' Director 

MINNESOTA METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE 



Esther Colliflower 
Coordinator . 



David. Sweet 
President 



J|ines Deegan 

"-v'Dean of Administrative 
* Services ^ * ' 



UNIVERSITY, OS THE STATE OF NEW YORK: REGENTS, EXTERNAL DEGREE (REDP) 

Donald Nolan • * # ■ ; 

Director ^ . ;^ • 

UNIVERSITY or NORTHERN COLORADOt: 'CENTER FOR SPECIAI. AND ADVANCED ' 
PtoGRAM (CSAP) • ■ , . • ^ ""^^Z^ 



Barbacra Mickey * 
, Associate Vice President 
and Dean of Academic 
Progrdins . * 



Robert Singer "\ CSAP • ."7^' * 
Associate .-Dean aiid Director^ 
Center for- Non'-Tra^tional 
and Outreach Education 



UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: BACHELOR OF LIBERAL STUDIES PROGRAM (BLS) 

' ' ♦ ' -t ' — 

Roy Troutt t 

De^ 

College of Liberal Studies ^ ' ^ 

ROQSEVELT UNIVERSITY: BACHELOR OF OENH«AL STUDIES PROGRAM (BGS) ^ 

♦ James Hall * 

Acting Dean ♦ • ^ 

Colle<5e of Continuing* Educat^ieft . , » / ' 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: INDEPENDENT STUDY DEGREE PROGRAMS (ISDP) 

Frgnk Funk* / ■ Ruth Christy. Sisley - ISDP 

;^an ' " " ' ' Director 

University Collec^e . * ' ^ *\ 
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Appendix 0.^,,,,, 



SURVEY QUESTIDNNATRES 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

Administered February 1974 to 'students e,nrolled 
in selected extended college or Ufiivarsiliy programs- 
in the following institutions: * 

Brockport, State University College of New York 
* Central ' Michigan Upivei;sity 
Community College of Vermont ^ • 

Flor;ida~International-;-University — -~ — 

Goddard College ^ • . 
The Johns Hopkins University 

Miami-Dade Community College . 
Minnesota Metropolitan State College 
Oklahoma, University of 
Roosevelt University • 

''Syracuse University * ^ , . 



FACULTY AND STAFF QUBSTIONNAIRE^ ' . ' ' 

Different program-specific questionnaires/were 
designed for the staff* in each program, with. some 
questions common to all questionnaires. In the fol- 
lowing example, which was' the questionnaire used at 
Central Michigan University, the iteife 'ksked of stafif 
in aj.1 programs eire , indicated by an- asterisk, 

^Administered March 1974 to faculty a^d staff of,, 
programs in the above institutions, and .to '.the pro- 
grams offered by eight campuses of the California 
State Oniversity and Colleges System • * " 



a-MVERSITY OF CALIl-o'UNIA. BERKELEY 




SANTA ■AMAIU • SANTA CRUZ 



i(ERKEL^\ ; CA{ ItOPSIA V4704 



'\0 ^Jiiiidcnts Knroll^d in Selected nxtendedCollcge or - 

1 University Programs v i 
JfROM ^ Leiand L Medskex.^pirectpr. Nontraditional Education Project 

o • , 

A word of mtroductitfn and explanation Vxt Center for Research afld 
Development in Hi^er Educatioti at Berkeley, with.' support from the 
^ National Science FounJation,*1s cortdiicting a study of nontradidonal pro-' 

grams- in some twenty seleclpd colleges and unwersiti^s m the United Stt^tes 
•C? In 'essence, we^are domg a'senes of case studies based qn information 

gathered from visit* to the institutions chosen, interviews with their faculty, 
students, and 'administrators, examination of maten^Is pertaining to their 

_-PI9pin..aad_0mmonJuncy^of^hc-4ndividuaIs^invOlvedv-m 

students. Our %oWi is to collect information^ which will assist colleges and 
umversuies m determining how best^ to' organize and administer programs 
like the otie you are in, for students of varying ages in t.he future 

The. institution m which you are curre;itly^ enrolled is cooperatiog with us 
in the Uudy Dunng our first visit last fall, we mterviewed several students at 
random Now we need some information and opmions from all of^you who 
are in the program.' and are hoping that you wiH be willing and able to* 
' respond to the items in this questionnaire as promptly as possible 

Because this suney was designed for sty'dents in a vanety of special' pro*^ 
grams with many, different features, the questions coul3 jiot be as specifj-^ 
call> addre>»sed to your program- a$ would be ideal. However, you will have ' 
an oppoftunity^at the end of the questi,6nnaire to be quite specific in re- ' 
' ' spending to art ^pen-ended question. ' ... 

There. are n^ nght or wrong answers, W« are particulariy'ihterested in yoqr 
.considered responses to those questions which ask for opinions and judg- 
ment about your experij?nce with the program. And the information you 
give about your personal background will help Us both to analyze the returns • 
^ and descnbe the students who participate .in ihe types cff programs untler 

- study. . ' , i ^ ' ' 

We want to stress that your individual responses will remain andnynious: 

* w« ^r^* not askmg for yopr name or address. The number-stam'ped on your 

questionnaire identifies ybur prpgram. not yOu personally. 

Thank ypxi in advance for your coopertetion. In ccmipJeting the question- 
;na»re^you m\\ be contnbutipg to a study which numerous Teadere in higher • 
ediyStion agree is an exceedingly significant *one at this time when li many 
c^legesv universities, and state systems of higher education arfc making deci- 
sion-; about how they can best-serve a new student clientele. ThuSv your 
cooperation w^l be helpful not only to your own institution and to those of 
us doing the research, but also to an uiltold numberof individuals who may \ 
wish to have new educational opportunltjes made available to them. . * 

Pjease retum'the completed questionnaire in. the enclosed envelope. And 
iJlease forgive Os far repeating our hope'that yoxi will respond immediately 
50 that >(Our contribution can be included iaour analysis. - * ^ \ 
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ISSlRUrriONS Check iml> uflf tfspons<^ unless the 
question it^ell cuntamv othei instruct u)n*»'' 



06 



I STATUS IN PROGJt\M ^ 

Qt What M your present status m the program'' 

I IV<!w slmJent iMviihtn fjct i* momhs) 

. 7 ,- Continum^ ^ 

Injvtive ' *• 



Please check below 

A) The degree (^you are currently pursuing in the p'ro- 
ftam * 

B) The highest degree vou pian to obtain after comple- 
, tion of the prpsram 



\ 

When dtd you fmt enroll in the program'' 

1 h)74 V 



\) Dfgree 
, ^>ursucd 
' ' m program 

5 ^ 



. h)74 • 

,1071 

. Wf>9 / 

; l^)e>K ^ 

, Before I , ' 



Qi ^^How continuous has been your active involvement tn the 
♦ program'' If graduated, answer for the time you were in 
~. IKe'program. -~*-' . 

t ^ Contmuous study since I first enrolled 

. (SKIP TO Q4) ^ 
Z OffiVuUy or unofficiiUy discontinued my studies 

Jl v>me tinrie and then returned 

Currently inactisc - • , / 

a If you iutfontinued" your Mudie^t Were any of the fol* > 
iov^ing reasons involved'' (Check ye% <$r no for etch ) \ 



Dissatisfied with faculty 
Disi^tisfied v^ith cut;Hutum 
Had to move'' " 
Job respo^s»b^ities conflicted \ 
Family probltms'ot conflicts 
Health problems (mine or in faintly) 
Fmancul difficulties 
Other, specify ^ 



B) I'ltinute 
dVnjee 
pUns " 

T 

3 

4 

5 



n G^NERAUBACKGROUND 

Q7 What 1$ your sex'' 

1 Male 

2 . Fettule 

<J8 What IS your age'' 



None , 

Associate , 
dachelpr's 
MasteT*^ 
fX)ctorjI 
.(PhD. !,dD)- 
Professiorfdl 
(MD. LLB, JD) 
Other, specify 



.i 




I 19 {?r younger 

2 20-23 

:5f29 ' . 

4 30-34 

5 .\^509 , , 

6 40-49 ' « 

7 50.64 * ; ^ 

8 65 or older 

Q9. What is your marital status'' 

H. L.Smgle > 

^ 2— -T7 Marriedv * ^ 

^ , Divorced or separated ^ 

, 4 ^Widowed 

Q1 0 Do you have children living at home with ^oa"* 

i Yes , »♦ ' 

2 No (SKiP TO QH.K 



Q4 Arcyoij enrotltd full time <»r part time'' 

Full time ) 
Part nme 

Kam enrolled, but no (jisiinction is made in the 
program between full timfe and part time ^ 
4^,,. I am not now enrolled 

QS Do you have a primary area of^study in this program (for 
example, concentration, major. tp«|ialty optionT 

I Yes " ' * , . 

2^ lioi.SKIPTOQ6.P. , , ■* 



If y« In which o/ the following agi^ categoric 'Ire 
they (Check ye« or no for each ) 



1 



No 
2 



/a. If yet: What it your major areti'ot^tudy? 



Agt 5 and under* 

Age '6-1 2 • ' ■ 

^ A. Age 13-17 

. - W Agfr I S or over 

QIJ ..tWKti it your rtcial or ethnic btc^froUit4? 

American Indian/Native A*mericah/ Amerindian 

2 Wick/Negfo/AfroMmerican 

3 Chicano/Utin Ame>ican/Sj>ani4h surname 

Orieijtal/ Asian Ameriotn " 

5 White/Caucasian ^ J. • ^ 

^ ^ nthgr specify < ^ 



QI2 yn»t m the higfeeM Ic^tl of fornuJ education obtimed 
by youc P«e^. •m4 if Mr^d by your tpoine^ (Check 
jae in e>di column > » ^ 

Father Mother Spvmr # 

J ^ — J-Jcmcniar> tcJKKjJof 

' ■ — ^ ^7*^ h'jh wtwoi ^ 

Po«4c*ondAr> whool ^ 
JcxcrpC coitefe) ' 

-"ftjchc to j J c fj gr '"^ 

Some i^adtulc vchot>f ' 
Qtsiane dcjrec 
IK^n't know 



- Ill CURRENT EMftOYME>T 
.QI) Aff ^-ou pfeienely employed* 




a If 



-■^-^y^ H?*m*ny^iponp«rweek«e>ouein 

HouK per week iS/C'ir TO QJ4,/ 

b ^not cmpteve^ (or each of the foUowm. ch 
• ye» if rt *pp<ic«. to )ou Of no if it does not *, 



Ql i Ha*r yop ever tcrre4 on »cttte 4m%{m the Anwd 

rotcei' 

I — ,_ Yc^ t'^m'semn^ now/ 

y« , but am no/ setnai now fSKJP TOQl?) * 

3 No iSKir TO(!l7f 

»- li yott »fc»erHhf jiow What s your renk' % 

' f-nlisfeJ pej^on 

^fKomritttsioned offfte^ ^. 
ComrnmfQHfd ofr^ 

017, «kf y»«r ioul iKxime Um ye*f fron aU mm 

mailed, do mdvde.yow jpo«Me's MCOj»e. 

a__L.Sone ' 

J -li— L'nder 53.000 

2 SX000-S4.915> 

3— : $5.Q00.$6.999 , 

-.$9;ooa-$jK'*9<i " • * 
--s I :,oOo.s 14.999 

«S»3.000-$J9.999 

-s:ox)oas>).999 * 

-■$30,000 Of mofe 



checfcr 



Q«S Are yoo riiitr»ciaUy lodepewdeut of yo«f fnfemi? 

, : No ' - - 



2« • 



UwklnK forwock or on Ia)off 
Housewife . 
Kettied ' 
Studcnty • 

Othcf. spe.if) ♦ ' ^ » 

-t^ 



IF YOU HAVE SEVEt lEEN EMrtOYED 'cHFr^ 
HEKE ANDSiamQUESTtc|j# 



' >fV. EDUCATIONAL iACKCROWO/ 

JSlSE? i''',,!^*' if* -chool^wa tHe t.^ yo« 

<«roM i6 thtf proftan. di^ yo« co«Me yoor^Ncs- 



IF THAT TIME 'YOU HAD NO FORMAL OR 

INFORMAL EDUCATION OF JKINO Ll^ 
BELOW. CHECK;HERE^AND SKI> TO 021 



^ii.vV?!.^^ occiip«tM«- If wt pre«entl/' 
emptoyed. amef fof yow 4ik»c recent }ob. Fleaaesta 

Job tiile-.^ 
Jy^ pescn;>t>ofl 




QI5 *^ «yowp«»t«(of iliortr*^*^)eiiiHoyer? j , 




,/Va 



PuWic hiffa scbooL day^or wninf 
Public two-year cotlefe,*2^chh^ca] 
tnttitute. Of vocttioiul school 
fntfXt vx>catKMut. (raikof bu«ne« 
*cl»«>l ' ' . - . . 
Four-year coBeye-or uatmsily 
Graduate tcbobf 
"^1,^. BuMMM or mdvitnal srte. employer' 
^^^^ommumty or-iodil ofMn^ 
(tHCA. ltbr»ry. imncsriV etc ) 

Cdhopppdence tdiool 

Mttttary'srmce 
Gomnniettt tyeiicy. other 
nribUry <fedml. aate. o»J 
Oth«.fpeofy :_ 




920t AAfer yo« left ki^'tdkool uid htfott yom «at«rcd tbu 
* profrtipi^ m how nuoy differ tni imtiiutMn* were you 
ieiMlIy emolled for credti '' 

I.:^ None Of o^v fron-credjt vtuJv 

2 One 

3 Two 

^ Thr«^ ' , • 

<" Fou: } 

o F:>e ^ 

7 Sit . , • - 

MorrtJunnx . 



^021 Before you entered thu «>ro|nm. when d>d >ou 1mm 
ctudy for credi? (fo* ex«mgle. vi hi^ »ch»ol. 'oci- 
ttoati technical whool. correvpondeiice cour»et. collefe. 
Of uwvmtty r ] 

: &ef»een l!^ >e:jTS . . 

3 &ci*cts tnlO >e4rs 

, • 4 BcT>*een 1 1 30 >ca:$ -* ' 

. J 5 More lhj;> 30 >ear% before 

. ■ "i* 

QZ2 What » the hrfhett defrtc or ccrltfictie that >ou have 
^ atiained?- 



Q24 How irepomnt n%i each of (he fojloitont tn attractinf 
you lo ihii fHOtr*"^'' 



! 



.rrpor 




2__Hrgb whoolof twh KfcooJ equivalency diplomj ' 

5 Cenficate or iJiplorru requKinjt one or t»o 

years^o/'iXHt4eton(Jar> ir^inin^te It hospitil. 

^ trader ^ ' _ ' ' 

4 Avocule de|?ce - 

5 Bachelor >t5epc« 

o i Mavic: > iJagrce 

J t>octoral or profMVionjl deitrce ( PhD. MD. 

LLB.tlci . ' / 
S Other <reaf> ^ s— 



V. AfjTUCnON TO pkoCRAM , 



Hon did yo« find <^ux about tka propam'' (Check yes or 
t>ofor t»ch\ ^ 




A aud^n^ »^o uas enrolled the 
profsrani '". . - 

A-Maff 'n)einbcr of the projtxam * 
Articles ^boui p:0]cram m.<he 'medu' 
(ar»TAipcr, TV. radw; ' * 
A^vertitcRiMt&icu^htnKdu .-' 

/ CMtcul pajnphlets. bulletin^ 
A hi^h Kbo61 teacher or couni^Hor 

. An inStrpctor or c<>uns«Ior at iomfr ' 
other ^oUefT Of ^^>ool . . - 
• Aa cipployer ^ cmptoxm^H^t jjjrncy 

^. A fnend or mefibCT of-m>^fjivty 

. An educalron or tratmtic office oi , * 
VA^ffke ; : 

- Qlber. ipccVr . 



Vv»r • 












X3KX 




* 






- • 








(U Oppo?tunrt> to 
ejrn cre'dtt for 
pnorjjfe %kork 
expenences 


* 





i 2 > Ihe food repu- 
(jtK>nofthe 






program 








{J) The lo» tui- 
tion fcost) 






<4) A>aiijbi1it> of' 
fuunciil 
support 






(5i Spccul areas of 
4tud> offered 






(6) The individual- 




* 


ued jpproich 






(7) The indepcn* 
— — deiue:alkm£d — 






tS) Re^ibilrty of 
the program 
(wheduhn^ 
locatioiv. self' 






pacing) 






(^) Opportunity 
forpart'tiroe 
s|udy 





2- 


(10) it waiool^ pro* 

grjrn available 
* ' ^to me 






J UjJ My employer > 

i^nted (t^ to fo . . 






(12)3^t)t>imay 

wanted'jnc'lofo -^'j 






'(.J?) Tbc chance to 






obtain a defrtr 






ma short 
penod o(tim^' ' 






(14) thought It «as 
an cary tray<o 
yet a 4t$rtt 






(15) Hadfnrafbi^ '* 






J Xhe^profjain ^ 






41 1) It souoded'new 
' * artdJnlercitu^ 



• QlS Of rnaoa* -checked above, cirde the autchiM »Mi- . 
bcr of the o*c that wm i»»iC i mpm iK to I9«b^ ^ 

1 ? J 4 5 6 7 8 V' JO i2 1> -M- f3i 16 

Q^ft tefore dtciiifii to enrol m tlii»'^*otrtiK. ^ 
- " tMkr enKliBg in a tf4it»o>»lji nint «?- • 
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yi rnocRAM feature:s 

•v ^ 

?,^^, *n*Pon«iJt w»$ »ch of the folio viaj cdocaiKiftAj 
' ^ob»«ctne* ip mnuwKmi >oi»f d«cts»on to emoD in thi» * 

Sorne S(t{ 
Very ^ksT c: 3II 

lirig>Of' intpor SmP'Jf ' * 



I I' 



Qil Att tUa^ diKip4in«« or Mdt of uodyw^ io the pt<y 
tnm that you would iikc^ ' • i 

I \« 

: So TO Qi: f. 

f « 

a If r« Wjich one* tn pwticuUr* (Oj'eck y« or »o foi 
e»ch one) 



r 



-Al » T<y<trv^p-« new cifce; 

<-» Tq acquire specific ililU 
' thit wi!i be uxful oa « 
jc*. " - 

»3» To ir.c:«iis rtfv jppre- 
Nation of an. tiuuc 
b!;raiu;e.and othe: 
k.-uitural expressions 
,(4> To drvelop an under- 

ita(fd:n|> and apprewW^ 
' con of science *fid " . 

i^echnQ}o|[> 
< 5 > to suvAy dep« re- * 
quiTement for 2 ;ob^ 
tM Tp met I aradenuc rtf- 
quirepienKneces^ar}- 10 
enfcna profcssjon and 
01 yadu*;^ stbooi 



Matbemattn ^ 
Foreip) Langutfe 
Composition ' 
Natural Scwncr 

Uborajo:> S&Mrnce. spccif> science 

are* - , ' . 

Education v'^^ 
BuKnns aad Ua:ut«nieAt 
Other. sQgcifv ^ ^ < 



In rnml. wlut fuvc been )our~fxp«>eficcf ^ «1m 
foUo^«| aapeets of the pn>9ri3) to ftr? (Check one 
rtfini for f»ch item) 



- ^ . t 'T~To mpro%Vmy chaaces 

*^ of in^re4tui|nn> income 

— ^ -« To become invohed m 

\ ^ xXTal and political 

^ concerns 

— ^ To«iisf> m> personal 

^ » de«re to ha»e.j college 

^Bcatton 

— tJD> Tc^llain peater per- 

*oru! ennchmeni avd 
development 

Q2S Of the /taiom checked abo»e. cirdt thfmitchtni num- 
ber otthe ooe (hat w^ mott important to yon 

I 2 3 4' 5 6 7 8 9 10 - ' > 

If-*^ V*'"J ^ profram me« the objectiTe'oxHr- 
fspoctaRt to youT r • - - 



a Tjy studies have been 

' rEjitremel> tnterestms ' 

2 Interestini; 

3 Dull •■ ^ .-r^ 

. b The load of work in m> jtudies has betn 
2 Moderate* ' • 

c The studies I ha%e pursued hive bcea ' 

• 1 Veo"difficul( * - * 

' 2 _1 fajfly difficult- ' 
.-^>::^Notpartku^rly«syordifrroift ' 
Fairl> e«y ■ " 
5 Ver>' 1^ 

d^*Thc quality of msinictipn has beet) ' 
' 1 1 Fxcelleni ' 

izzsr - « ^ ' 

c .The oiber stvdttiXUri^p^^m haV'been- 



I CompifWly , 

,3.^^-No! at ^^1 * . ' V 

•* "foo ncwjin propam to rr^nd 



Oio. Aside atteidtMf temmarv or cI^ms. do yoa^ii' v 
erally stiidy qn a r^fsUr bats from week to week' 

I Yei , 

2 'SofSKtf Tp.QjJ ^ : 

a If ^ti A^oxiMtely baw many bo^n pet week do V 
J yo« i|)cii4 OR yosr ttbdie^^ • 




-<M hours 
- 5-9 hours 

jlS-IOhourv 
j20^29Mut%. 

30-39 hour* 
«40 hjc>uf»o>fWbre 



Overate . , ■ 

.Not*cTybn^t ' 'V^* . /. » 
4 . No coitact with other stqdenis ' - ' ; ' 

* ' ' 

f The admiTmlrativc staff of the prbfram has^beeo 

* , rElhoeat and mponove.to «u^t nee4» ' 

2, — ^Adequate ^ * ' ' . ' 
Ir^dequate * . ^ * - 



irncc* you ha»c Jbad. w{ui is )roiir overall ritmg of this 



QM ttttcd i}doi» *rc vinous tnstroaionil modo you may 

tn<iK«tc >ouf Mtttfaction wnh «ch' or if >ou ht»c not 
had the ei(peproce. check whether you want»] it or not 




-iMth siVkiruSlvr' 
led dvvwavMonv 
f2i fcevturectjvw 

l.^l llivse% 

another colleite 
ikhitr m the 

pTSJtJIffi '—^ 

Independent 
^-vUidy or 
' tuiorul 
Serjir^tv 
stAjd e^Med 

tht PrafTimmed 
iRttrsctton. 
le^rnmi: 
modules « 

Pi filmv 

<S) Al;deo or judto 
casseiles^ 

otWTjnedw 
f9) CouT^ftof Ttudy 
in>oU'injc com- 
munity cV^rJ- 
encc\. tntetTi- • 



tJO lahorafory 

course 
1 1 n Corrcipondence 
• courses 



QUESTIONS 17. 3S and 39 One ftau^re of totot cxA- 
iefe degree fim^ms u the opportunity (or a student to 
earn credit or other formal academic recofnition toward ' 
a defree for various ktads of ieaming experveacea 

In rcspooding tp Ihe foUowuig three queatMiv. try to - 
aorwer part b of each question as b«M you can. vjuif the 
termtnotofy of yoor own pro^m to exptaw fuOy the 
'amount of reco^ttoo granted-for euniple. the actual 
number of semeat et kouo. the proportton of vofk m an 
area lti|(l)r or the eomptetton or part talcortytet ton of a 
compcfency or AW%tH' ' " ~ 



Q37 Ha»e you applted'^or iramfet of credit of your prevKMia 
academic expcnesce? ' ' ' s 

• i Yr^ * \ 

. i So. b«l. TpUn to (SKIP TO QJS }. 

So JSKIP TOQ3S) ' • 

4 Not po«»l5^e Tn my program iSKlP TO QSSJ 

a If y« The amount of ciedft^or other recogmttoM 
fifed was 

1 s^More than I expected ' 

^ - , uhal I expected 

a Less than I expected 

4 I don'rknow yet % 

b How mtKh ^cdit or other recognition were yo«r 
yante^' 



Q3S. -Have you applied for formal' ac«letn»c recognition of 
life/work expenei*^' * 

' — Yes . ^ /; . • : - ' 

: No. but fjrtan to ISK/f TO Q39.) 

3 No {SKIP TO Q39J j,, - ' 

. pcssibitMn my ^ratn^iSKIP TO Q39J 

* - f " ^ • • 

' The-afKHWt -oi <rt4tt or oihcr »rcog»i<»o« 

fitted was * • * « ■ " 

f Mnry than I expected . ^. ' 

— Exactly what f rxpcf 'ted 

3....^_ Less than I expected .' . « 

4 1 don't know yet . . 

b/ How imch credit or oil^ ~rccotn\tloii. wm yMi 



Q}5 WhKh of the abo*e ha« been the ma]pr formjof instruc- 
tioft^yoii have had ^ fii hi* (he program? iCtrck (he 
V ' malchntg n«mb^) , 

\ t,^J45^?S \' 10.^1^ 

Q14 Whkh h«s been mo^ safts(>\nt~ to you** (Circle iht 
\^mafc1|ing number froin.( - ^ 



*>-4 S 



frojn.QJ4-> V 
7- 8 10 U 



03f H«»e you taken lUndirued cMimiulWRs like CLEf for 

»n m> pf.>^jm (SKIP TO Q4o 

^ How mdch cttdit or oihtx recoiMrwo »«e 



Q4r WhKh of the foUowmf h«»e you expeneaced pktle n- . 
foUetJ in thit f>r6|r»m' (Ch«k y« or rw for tttra) 



040. U«ed bdow^*re tojne othjtr wj>, coHefe profrarm ma) 
roeti ahe neerfv of their vtudeot* For each fea;ure in- 
dicate the extern lo which >o€i pfofram his met your 
need* 



ConvcfBeni lovitton 
/or ;bs»es or 

r— ^Tjnsbnny^r 

^Lidemis.* (.ounselinjc 

Avjibbibt) of pef- 
ionjl couQwJinjc 

AvjlijblIiiy,of VOCJ* 

ttpoil cOuniclinc . 

Rex:Hle v.'hed'uhi^ 
t«*^<^ i'T other • 
Jejfwiiit expcfienc«l 

A^ustance tn desijtn- 
injt mj;oAn projtijm 

PetSorwl encouratc-^ 
1 ment b> fjcult> 

Ficxibibt) in. " 

Oriental ton pro|:ram 
to prepare me for 
>tud> 

Avaitabil>t> of 
librar> resources '* 

Iftterafii 
' other' 



cuTOd frortJ 



Finaricu 
' projcranv 
-^«- 

Availability of • 
faa)Ity» , 

Tot tf ind epend&Tidr 
infeiectin|tm> owp 
topic* of itudy , 



Hi J difficult) ratting used to vlud> .nf ' 
aptn * - 

Found m> wort experience tifl;%ed 

n>e tol<a better'SUtden't 

Had difficult) Tiitinu my studies ot " 

cour>cs into my schedule 

Ifid no qujeVplac< lo stud> 

,^ve{oped an interest in doinf po)t- 
, lU'duate work 

- Found that m> life waschartupd • , 
dra»ticall> 

Mad diffiCH^iy meelinj pa> ments for 
« 'tuition vt other expenses 

Mad difficulty compleimf some of 
. m> studies 
Had3iffSrult> adjusting to the itK>des 
of instruJ-tion , 

Felt I wasVU;-^ too much on m> own 

Had trduble jte ttin{ started 
_ llid JO JMltuao4ol^^^^t^l^eel^t ppjymj^i- 
• and arctuaHy Ibeisnn^of m'> studies 

Had diff»culi> jKtfmf. books' and other' 

inateruU ' . ' 

Developed problems withtny famtiy 
' Fotind m> (.areer plans chan^n^ 

Worked ^.lovly with the faculty 



Q42^ How, are yoo riMnctDryomxpetim (tDittot». fe«. etc ) 
m the profniM? {Check yet or ao for c«cb Hem) 

' Yfs S'o 



U> '£ammj:s/roin^«n«>Of1( ' - 

£a ramp of spouse' 
.O) Saving- 

. (4) Income from paretits^r'reiatives ' 
(5) Gl benefits frOftj nnljtary*«fw«' 
ib) Other fo^ernmtfnt ayency support 
ny fnvalc employer Mpyort 
(S ) Scholarships if tn nts (EOG. 

• - LtEf.etc) 
(9T*Stale or federal loan cTrotram 
, (ND3l,NVHEAC.ctci. * 

(I0> Bank Joans 

(lU Other/specify^ 



?^!?**^ tfce^boire i« ike imfor tower of rnuoctM^ 
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Q44. t)om ymt emptoycr put yo9 timt offie.tttcad cl 
' ifriMW. or othtx profrsai •cttntict'^ 

1 Yet. wTlh pay 

2 Yes. without p*y 

- } *.No : 

* . 4 .Not employed ^ 

Q45. Apart frofli tlile fymtmt of tmtKm or leci. does parties 
p«U0B flLtkcipro^a rcqsire %my MldMtotul expcme? 
(ClMck yes orfMO for c»ck ftem) 



Low of overtjrae pay 
Stopped working or woit le^s time 
Cost of babvHttters or other help 
Cost of boosted ma teruls 

Food or lodfuif away from home 
Ot*ter. specify » 



Vlt PERSONAL TIUITS 

Q4^' Kite yourself en each of the foUovinf traits when com- 
ptied with tiie avenfe pmon^of your own afe. We are 
* m the most accurate estimates of how you see 




aoh>e>e - 
Independence 
Interpersonal 
sktlU 

Leadership 
ability 

Mathematical 
ability 
^ei^btence' 
Self- . 
corn I donee 
Self. 

tn^tivattM 
Wntinf 

ability 



Vm. PERSONAL COMMBm • 

Q47. Tifij^y. we innte you to use the space bdow (or any 
addiuoml paf* you'wiih to add) to comment rnteraOy 
^n yoor cxpctimces the profrani, c^ecMIy your 
■Mfmcnt of die adr^ntaiet and djaadraiifag^ of its- 
special or sjiMque festttre^. Forexample: 



Drvttopmcat and coiQpletion of a leammf contract 
Use of facul^ adtiscrs and commaiiity faculty 
Proccdares U>t evaluatioa of life/woek expeneoces 
, Sboft-tcna ftmpm n w dta ce semijitrs 



0 



ho-senunafs 

Short. aitenMTe1ecture<laascs^ *^ t 

Admianon, 9rientatioii,<«Dd counsdnicj>rocedarc« 




niaiik yavifar your cao|ii>craiioa. ^ 
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DEGREE PROGRAMS 



INSTITUTE^ FOR PERSONAL AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
* Central Michigan_'Univcrsity 



FACULTY AND STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

i_ ± - ;^ ' - 

7 . "^nNfontraditidnal "Education Project 



Center- fof ReswcK and Development, in Higher Educatioti 
I „: ' University of Califomu 

. * % • 2150 Sfc*ttuck Aveniic , 

t ^ Berkeley; Ciltfoniu^94704 . ^ 

■ " March 1974 - • " ' 



ERIC 



' ^ 1'- » ■ . 




iAVTA KAHHAnA • &AVTA CRUZ 



CENTER FOB BtSt \H< H W \ tl ORMt ST 
IS' HIGHER f Dl C ^TV>\ 



BERKELEY ^.ALlFOBM\ 04'72b 



TO: Faculty and Staff in the Central Michigan University ' 

' IPi^D' Program — ' . • 

FROM: leland^-L* Mejdsker, Director, Non traditional Education Project 



0- 



As several of you already -knov, the^nter f or i^esearch ^nd DevelupmenT ;^ 
in Higher Education at Berkeley, with support from the National Science 
Foundation^ is conducting a study of non traditional programs in some 
20 selected colleges and universities in the United* States. > In essence, 
,we are doing a series of case*studies based on information gatl^ered 
from visits to the institutions chosen; interviews with their faculty,*. 
stuHfmts, and admtTTistratots;' examination of materials pertaining to 
their program; and opinion surveys of the individuals involved, including 
faculty. '♦Our goal is to collect tnfombtion ^ich will assist colleges 
$nd universities ^.n determlnimg how best to organize and administer 
programs like. the^ one in which ytfu are involved. ■ 

Central >ii"chlgan University is "cooperating wiih us- in an examination of 
. its Inst^pte for Personal and Career Development ♦ During our first visit 

in October we interviewed several faculty membtfrs. Now we should like 
' to obtain some information from all of you. who lix^ involved In the program 

and are hoping that you :?ill be willing to" respond- to the items in this 
vquestionnai^^ as ^promptly as possible. 

We want to stress that your responses will be" held itj^ complete confidence* 
The sealed envelope in which you return^ the questionnaire to th^ IPCD 
office will be sent unopened directly to us and, as you will note, yoU 
are not identified either on tY\e envelope or the in^jfjpunenc . 

' / t , 

Thank you in^advance for your cooperation* "completing the questionnaire 
you will be contributing to a study which numerous leaders in 'higher 
.^ucation agree is an exceedingly ^significant, one at this tlmeo^en.so 
many colleges, universities, and state systems are making decisions 
about how they can best serve a new clientele^- • - . 



IHSTFUCTloaS: iKdicat^ ycur aK$?jievi bif czr^firxg the r.ujHtev^ next* to the 
statement -Xhat best answers the qu&stion. In alV easel circle' only O^W 
nml>ev unless the question, itself contains -other instructions. 



I. BACKGROUND ^ 

* 1. What is your present positlo/n in the Institute for Persohal and'career 
Dfevelopoent (IPCD) programy / . * 

Inscri^tor/f^culty oepber 2 

Covnseior 't . . 3 

Member of the developmental 

Kperience team. s, 4 
Oth^r, please specify: 



* 2.. 'How long have you b/en .associated with fhe- IPCD program? 

> ' I ' Les^than 6 months 1 

' ' 6 montlis to, 11 mbnths'. 2* 

1 year . -^"w^- - ' 3 

-5--year8-Qi7-^M3T^^Tjv^-v7VTTr^ ; ■ . r - 4- 

* 3. In addition to the work you^do in 'the JPCD' tre you employed elsewhere? 

z y , ' . . Yes 1^2, 

Teaching '«t Central Michigan University in ^ 
: ^ ' " • \ ' , - another "aca4emlc unit or pwgram (SKIP TO -4^} JC 2 

^ ' . ^i^eaching (jt another college <xr university t 1, 2 

Other employment...*,..-.....'. 1' 'y*2 

This is my only' empl10^ent^ C5J5;i? TO' S}'..\../j,.. l 2"- 

a. If employed outside Central Michigan University^ please describe: 

OccupatlonjJ ' ^ ^ ' , • 

Job tlh e ■ - ; 

Employer , t- * * • 



and/or 



Academic department', '8c^ool_ 
— Rank of positio n ^ ^_ 



College or unlver«lcy_ 



* 4. In %*at departteettt, «c^ool, etc., at Central* fticfhlgan University- 
do^yoxx have an appointment? 
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5. .in which of the IPCD programs jare y^ou counseling or instructing?^ 

' Program: it'J^^ Clty^or baser , ■ '' ^ 

■ 2. — ^ 

- ' t 



' 3. 



I? 



Are you Instructing at thejiii^i^g"radua'te or graduate level in IPCD? 

Undergraduat^e level. , | 



Graduate level . , Z 

• •/ ' . ; / / , Both 3 

■ ^ / ' " ^applicable ^ 4 

7. Are you^currently or hav^je /you. been- a^jinemljer of tl?e Academic Council 
■ of the Institute? . ' , 

^ - ^ V - ' ' . Yes 1 

^ ^ No 2 

8. "Exclusive of ^y6ur .i>articipation«in this- program, how many years of 
teaching exp^rienc^e * have you had in the'foUowing ty^esT of institutions? 
Place :>Ke%^,eck ir, the xippropHate colurrri for each type of institution. 



None ^ year years . years years 20 y^&rs 
Tour-yeai^. college or ' ^ * 
university i.,.,'.. ' ' , ^• 



Community college..' ^ , " * 

Elementary or secondarj' 

school tf.^ . - , /" 



flusin&ss^j industry, or 
'c6mmunity agepcj^'. 



Other, 'please specify*: ; 



9<\ Exclusive^ of yo^r jiarticipation in^this prograKi, have you ever particl- ' 
pated as-. a faculty or sliaff member in the. fallowing edufcational, activities 
" .or^^progriAs? • " . - ^ y- * ^; . ' , . , 
r V l"^"' ■ * ^ * 3 ' Yeg No 

* i Ex'tjension or continuing ^SQjifcktion programs at the ' , - - ^ 

college revel...: ...yf. « >« > 1 .2 ' - 

* ^ Evej[iing or adult, eflfucrftion programs at the secondary * ! 
level...... ..V....... . 2 . ^ 

^ r-^Innovative or , experimental programs for-undergraduateft, 1 ^j-^.- 

^-—^ Deveiopment 'o€ spfcial learnltig* matter iala (programmed \ ,& ^ 

texts, curriculum package?^ medie, etc.) . . . , r • t • • ^ 2 

Noncre^lt Courses it .educational cejltcrs, training' . J • ' 

{oj^tfgraas, or workshops . A i , , 1 1, 2 



* lOj How important was each ''of ^he following factors in youf decision to 
participate in the IPCD program? .* Some- 

Very what l^-'^t 
imp or- ^^im^or-^imjJdr 



^ 4 , tant 

General reputation of the* program. ..... 

Previous experience with this type of program.. 

• Chance t o pariicipaL e i \ \ a uw v ti n t ure r. . 7. . 7r. 

Salary or other compensatory arrangements 

Curricular focus (e.g., interdisciplinary 
study, etc;) (' 

Academic quality of students in the program.... 

Nature of the academic program (flexible 
location, scheduling, mode of insttuction«etc.') 

Chance to work with adult students 

Status or prestige of being affiliated with 
a university r 



tant tant 



Opi^ort unity to work with students who are 
practicing professionals in my f ield^ 

Other, please specify: " 



"2 

2 
2 

2 
2 




II. PROGRAM FEATURES - , , / 

11. On each of the following instructional features, how does the/^IPCD program . 
compare with 'regular college^ or uhiversity programs? . . / ' 

^ ' t ; / 



If you feel you have not hid enough experience with the instructional 

program to respond to this quest ion , ' please check here ^ aiid skip 

'to 12\i * * * - - ^ T' 



I 



.Level of difficulty or rigor. « ^ 

. Faculty workload , • .• j 1 

Student workload 

Rigor with which students' are evaluated... 

' ^ .. Opportunity afforded students.' for subject \ 

' / * . • area concentration. . . .^.^ •*...«....•......&••• ... .'. 1 

Qui^ntity of paperwork for faculty. or staff./.*.. 1 

- ^ Asount of reading expected o£ students. . <l 

Aoount pf writing expecteci of students-^ ^ . . .^<. 1 

'.'•^''4. ' Attount of^ otal presentation expected of students 1 



More' Less 
in IP^ Same In IPCD 

2 3' 

3 . 

2 V. 3 

2 • ^3 



y\p^unt .o£ library wdrk expected of students... 



2. 
2 
• 2 

.2 
2 
2 



12. following are possible problems that could be encountered in nontradi- 
tional programs located off-campus. To the best of your knowledge, 
please indicate how serious a problem each of these might h& in the 
MPCD program-r — • , 

Somewhat A 
. N*ot a of a{ serious 

. problem probl< 

Provisions and arrangements 'for advising 

asd counseling stifdents '....^ I 

^j.j.ggg-Qf faculty apd students to one 
andther outside of classroom i. . . . 1 

Access of IPCD students to one another 
outside or classroom ^ . 1 

Conflicting demands on^ faculty time 1 

^General coordination and administration 
* ot the program.;! i 

Availability of ^support servi<:es 
(duplicating, secretarial help, etc.) ; 1 

Quality of courses taught inVthe prograirv - ' / 
— — oompared-with-regirlar-xoursesTrrTTrrTTTTTT^ 1? ' 




Ease wi^th which faculty or counselors can 

get to instructional locations ^ 1 

Availability of facilities for instruction 
.(classrooms, seminar rooms, etc.) A . . 1 

Assessment. of developmental experiences; 1 

Adequacy of library and other learning 
facilities at area locations , i 

Selection of quallfj-ed instructor^/ * •« 
^.counselors ... * ' j 

'Academic conC^rol over the program* 1.^ 

Other, please specify; ' " *■ ^ 



2. 
2 



2 " 
2. 
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In your opinion, how effective has the^Acaiemic Council of the] Institute, 
been In overall policymaking "for the IPCD program? ) 



Ve«y effective ,\ 1 

Effective. . ^; .\\ .... i 

.Not very' effective 3 

Not effective at all, ^ , . A: 
No opinion..../.,...* , . 5 



Please Indlcite how much you '«gre4 or disagree with e^ch of the follow- 
ing statements. about the . IPCD. program. Plaee one cheek in the^ > 
appropHat^'aoluTm for *eaah statement. /\ . ' * ■ ^ ' m.'^ ^ ' 

,^ ' ' Strong-' " S^rongr 

, * ^ ly V ly ^is- Unde- 

" ' * ^ agree Agree agree agree <£lded 

1 2 3. 4 • 5 

♦ Most, of my colleagues would like th . ^ 

participate in the IPCD program. -* : ^ ^' . 

Participation in the IPCD prograA ' / * 

should be^ considered an in-^-oad ■ ,^ ^ 

activity ^. _J ' ' 

Th^ workload in this, progr^ makes " 
it diff icult for me to find" time ' ^ ^ . ^ • ' 

for research or other professional * . , ' 

activities ' J . 

• Courses in. the IPQD program try to ^' . ' \ 
covef^tod much in the'.tlmc available.. j ' 

Too much emphasis has been placed on ' ^ - 

; ^ graduate studiea in ;the IPCD and not * ' _ , , 

enough on undergraduate programs ' _ 

vSelf-in«tructional materials ' . " ^ 
(cassettes, etCj) could* be easily v " - 
adapted for use in the IPCD program. . . ^ / 

I Oply Central Michigan faculty should ' t ' 

be used ^a^ counsfelors in the IPCD ^ . ' " 
progrwn'. . . . - ^ 

.„ Too much of the IPCfi ptpgr^ is , . 

located outside the state of ^ ' % * 
, Michigilit *. .* \ " ^\' ' 

IPCD* should employ more "local ^ i?' . 

* faciixSy" from areas in yhich ' .* ' 1 / 
^instructional centj^rs are located *^ 

/ The IPCD program is not -reaching ' ) - 

, the Students it was orii^inlilly , , ' ^ « ' » ; V ' 

(J^signtd^ to reatfh.'. / : '. > " ' Ll^ '''^^ ^ ' / ' llj ^ . . * ■ 

Too .much of the IPCD program has been ' ' 
.directed' to select A^udieftces.^ii': ^ ^'^ u ^ . I 

The IPCD t>rogram provides an educati^on* \ » ' ' 
for its students that they would not 

otherwise be able to , receive* ^ > ]^ ; ^' ■ . 

* Too much of my contact" with students * - , iii' / • 
Involves, procedural and administrative 

. concerns, rather than inj^llectual, ^ ' s 

educationaX' mattera. . . .V. . r» ^ ^ % ^ J^L- I - I -V ^ - ' ' 



15, 



16: 



17. 



* 18. 



In your opinion^, will students who complete your courses be prepared to 
enter advanced course^ In your disd^pline? 

Yes ' 1 

^ > ' ' . No 2 

* , ' * * • Don't know 3 

~* ' * ' 

Do you think that the 'methodology used in the I^CC program could be 
extended to any othetf> graduate degree prograns? ^ ^ 

Yes 1 

' ' ^ ' «• . (S/jf TC 1?)..'.. 2 

' , I ' & ■ * r ' * ' ' 

fxlLlll^ do the following degree, programs lend' themselves to this 
« *^*met;hodology? , ' . . , ' 

* ^ ' ' ' I l£i ' 1J£ 

> Educatioi(t.', . . /. . 1 2 

""'•0,1 \ Engineering. ......... . 1 2 ' 

, ' " Business J^dministration. »^ , . . 1 ' 2 

^' . ' ^^Cr-iminat 3^ust*ice. . . . . . ^.V 1 2. 

Social*S,cii?nce discipJin^s-. .. 1 . 2 

* ^ .Humi»lttes'\disciplines.. ". 1 2 

— .,^„_ — Natura^v-Sclence dis cipiines * 1- — 2 - 

" / Oth^r, please specify; 

' ^ '"t,.: ' ' 

b.. Should sudh degrees be offered by a' vehicle such as the Institute? 

• ^ i ' * ■*'-.' '^'^ . 

; " " . . ' X«s w 1 

, ^« ' ^- ,<No 2 

D070U think; tha,t the 'methodology ,u^^d in the XPCfcl pr,Qferams ±i' 
appropiMate for undergraduate' degree programs?- y » ^ 

" ^ 'Yes^..../^ 1 

^ I s No. 2 

In general, pow satisfied ate you with the follc^tng aspects of your 
involvement in the program? Placet one *Qheok ~in fete appropriate colum 
for ea'ch asveat. " ^' ' . , ff' * e 

-"^^ ^ ♦ • ' . • ^' ' V^^ff - Not Not 

' . 'K satiiJ Satis* satig- appliC' 

*' : Med / fled . fied^ able 

Workload. . /. .t.» .i . . . 

'Involvement' in decisidtis about- I ' ^ 

■ curriculum and decree rrequirewents.'-.'-^ 

Involvement in other administrative j 
decisions (admissions, planning, etc.)./^ 

Salary or 'other compensation. . , . , ^yi 



the formulas are altered, programs may have . 
a surplus of resourtries in soi?ie' areas and 
shortages 4n others.. ; * * 

9: Because faculty and administrators are often 
not prepare^ to move aggressively into e^c- * 
^ ttoded degr:ee work, such programs should be' 
budgeted separately to provide"' i^icentives for 
their participation..' , * 



t 

ORGANI^A'TION AND. COORDINATION 
How lExtende^^ Degree Program^ Should 'be Organized' and Coordinated 

FACTORS Af^ECTING STRUCIVRE r\-' ^ 



' POLICY'. ISSUE 

What .factors should- be* considered 'when decisions are 
made 'regarding the orgsuuzatipn .and coordination of- ^ 
extended degree programs? ' / 



Since' there is rfo one .best way^ for si|v^le 
institutions or systems to organize extended^ 
decree programs , decisionmakefr^ should con- 
sider various local factors vfhich.will en- 
able a program to achieve the objectives \ 
held for it, and most likely ensure its c?rted- 
ibility, from the outset, both within and oxT 
side the institation or system. It is dys- ' 
functional to pl^n a "structure that •may> ap^ea 
to be -so^nd theoretically if there are^prob- * 
able internal constraints that are likely to 
in^pdir the program's viability. 



2. Among th^ factors which may affect the organ- 
izational' and administrative structure for 
the program are: - , ^ .i » ■ 



In your opinion, is the IPfD progran taeeting the .educational 
coxm^eling needs of students? 

Yes 1 

.........2 

Don't kno^.-.-. 3 

Do you think any of the follc?wing provisions night iziprove the educa- 
tional counseling services of the proeran'' 

A, better orientat fon^ograo for students at the 

beginning of their stu&i<s^ ^ 1 2 

A progran to train acadeoix staff in educational 

counseling and de.sign of students* prograns 1 2 

. Reduction of the present workload of ^cadenic staff in the 
progran to. allov staff to do mote educational counseling.. 1 . 2 

More educational counselitig done-i?y the administrative 

staff of the prograa •. . . ; 1 2 

Other, please specify: ^ ^ ' - * 




3elov is a l^st o^ criteria vhidh\ay be used in granting credit fpr 
developnenfal ex^rience. Pleas* indicate vlth ^ check how ipg)ortant 
Mach criterion ^ould be in assessing dev^^pnental experience-.' 

^Very Sooewhat Not 

important tcportant Icportant 

U) Applicability of, developmental ^ ^ ^ " 

experience to student's current . * y 

educational objectives ^ . 

i2h Ability of student to document •f^"^"*' - 

learning derived frota developmental 
exper^encr€.~T. .77. . c. ............ 

<3) Age of student ^ ' • " 

W Occupational status of student.'. 

(5) Activity related to an occupation,... 

' (6) Activity not related to an occupation ^ 
(volunteer and coaoimlty work, hobby, 
etc.) » ; 

(7) Quality of activity (level of - ' 
' cbcq>etcnce, responsibility, elc.).... ' 

<8) Other, please specify 



Have you ever, been involved in assessing a student's developmental ^ 
experience for credit? 

• • Yes 1 

- ' ' No {SKIP TO 23}y.W^^.^. 2 

«• II 2££«^ which 5se of the criteria U«ted above has had the gre«te#t 
prloErlty.for ypir In youir asse^saenrbf credit for deVelopiientar 
experience? Please c^Z^g th$^t<^.iruf,KiaiS>er. ."-v 

\ ' r '2 3 4 5 M 7 8' ' . ' 



III. STl-DENTS 



characteristics? 



23. Froa your ovm experience with IPCD students, how do they cocpare 
vith otj^er college or university students on each of the foXloving 

IPCD students 
IPCD students are about IPCD students 
are hi^er the saibe are lover 



Acadecic ability 

Drive to achieve 

Independence ......... 

Interpersonal skills. 
Leadership ability... 
Mathenatical ability. 

Persistence 

Self-confidence. . . ,{ , 
Self-cot ivat ion 
Writing ability 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3** 

3 

3 

3 

3 



OS your own experience with IPCD students, how frequently does each 
f the ^following problems occur? ^ 

Frequently Sooetlmes Hardly ever 

occurs — — occurs^ occurs^ 

Anxiety about what is expected ^ 

of them 1 2 ....... 3 

Trotible improving' weak skills or 

Hliing in deficiencies 1*, 2 .... 3 

Interference froo home and ^ob 

responsibilit ies. . . . * . j .-v-i 1 2 

Inadequate study hal>its 1 2 



A. 



Trouble fin'ding a place to study 
Hot having anyone to talk to ' 

about thjpir studies 1 2 3'^ 

Reluctance to consult with 

faculty/counselor 1 2 ......•^3^ 

Loss of ootivation or drive . 
before the .end of Che. 

area study..... 1 . 2 3 

DHiciency in reading skills 1 « 2 « 3 

Deficiency in verbal skills X^"r 2 3 

Difficbi^ty in adjusting' to the 

progV^ ; . * 1 -y. 2 3^- 

Too ouch c^^pendence on 

faculty /ccunstlor 1 2 ....... 3 

.Other,, please describe :^ _; 



IV. FACULTY/STAFF ACTIVITIES 

25. On, the average, how atny studenfc^do you "have. in efch of your IPCD 
courtei^?- 





usher of students* 



Hotr aany court esv have you taught in the Ik^t six Hontlss? 

Nli^er^of courses. 



— K 
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^ 27. H^wnany IPCP students Vre ?>^u presently responsible ^ counseling? 

• ^ Nuffiber of ^studentrs A 
• " ^ ' '' . *' Not aoplicable ^ ~ 

'2B. Excluding classes, how often were you in contact.. or the average, wicll 
!r,I^ -^f" ^ during the last six months? F:-:ce ere ahc^y the 

* 

About About About 
, '''ore often- once once • once Less often 

char or.ce a ^very a" • jchan once 
* . , ^ '^gek week 2 weeks oonth a month- 

1' 2 1 ~1 5 



»29. 



* 30. 



Face-to-Tace meetings 

^ Telephone conversations , , 

Correspondence ' ' 

Other, please specify; ♦ » "t— * » 

^ • ^ » ' 

Excltiding- classes, how do you feel about the amount of contact yoJ'bave 
>^ith your IPCD students? 

I am satisfiec} with the amount of contact T ^ave with my students...! 

• I would like to have more frequent contact with py students 2 

X vould like to have less frequent contact with my sr,udents., 3 

During the last six months, how much tine per week, on , the average, did 
you spend on IPCD and IPCD-related activities? Please exclude the tirre 
spenz teacr.ir.g -at :tcV sites. ' . 

9 Avetage number ^ hours per week on IPQ) \ 



a, 



What percentage of the above tine have you spent on each of the 
foXIoving IPCD activities? Place a zero (C) next tc the activities 
CK jKtar ycu speKd kc t'>e. Please sure that the total of time 
spent adas to 100%. ^\ 

(1) Student contact (counseling in person, conmunicating 

with IPCD students via t-elcphone,' correspondence, etc.)... Z 

(2) Assesantent and student evaluation (reviewing student * ^ 
folders. for assessment of developBental experiences, < • 

reading ..student reports, -grading papers, etc.*).. % 

(3) Program and curriculum developaent (devising program 
procedures^ preparing lesson iguides arid learning, 

-materials, etc.)/ rjj^ 

(4>^ilI^^laneous p rogram-related'' work (comittee work, 

genwal clerical functions, etc.) J- % 



X 




(5) Othef,. please specify; * ^ 



lOOX 
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V. IMPACT 

f y - 

* 11. For each of the following incer<^-s and accicifdes, what changes do 

you recognize in yourself as a fesult of ycftir particip^t^^ in thiSr • 
^ • prograc? Changes* since beginning oy 

' participation in this prograa; 

, / . , ( ' . ^bout 'Not 

\ ' ' ' V More the Less, appli- 

} now same ' now ■ > cable , 

• I;^terest in working wijch ojder students.... 1 2 '3' 4 

Interest in workirigVvith stUdents who' are" 
' * studying ihdepend€"ntly ' 1 2 3 4 

SVepticisc about the credibility of ' . - " 

programs such as this ox\e,,', i' 1 2 3 4 , 

* interest in .nontraditional modes of ' ' , 
dearningr. .\ i ..wJ...! "2 3 ,4, 

' Concern ^bout^ the anount of faculty and '* 
' ' staff tine necessary fpr the .successful 

iTnt^st in new methods for teaching 

pi^S44sciplii>e...... (..^ 1 : ' 2 - 3. ' 4 , 

- "''^Interest ip preparing^ />r lielping to | ' ^. - ' 

' prepare materials for new program optionsf ^ • ^ 

\ ' or alternatives, t 2 3j 4 ' 

Interest ih interdisciplinary work f/. . . 1^2 ,3 ^ 

Interest* in worJciTig with forms of ' ^ ' < ^, '* ' ^ 
, ' . - . instructional media I hav^en't used before.. 12 3 4 

. ' - ' Skepticism about the -interdiiscipli^fary ' ^ .--^ 

curriculum .^..^•....0 1^ 2.3^^ k 

^ - 32. ' At uny* time since yo*- joined .the IPCD' staff, have you served as a 

consultant .or informal resource person to | other institutions ^interes^ed 
\ . in IPCb me.thods' and its philosophy of eduei^t^^n.? " ' ' 

i ' . -W • Yes... 1 

I • ^ - , . ' . : V . No.: 2 



i 



33. As a conitequence of your participation 'in the I?CD, have Vou changed 
^ .your usual style *or method of. instruction in other college or uni;rer8ity 
V \ i."* courses which ^ou teach? • - 

\, * • • ' * * ♦ * • • . . 1 

(SKIP TO. Z4)\\ '2 - 

Kot applicable. (SKIP T0'Z4L** 3 



■\ ■ 



a. 11 yes, hbv?_ 



\' . • * V 




* Do 'you think the IPCD program is attracting many students away froo 

tr-adltional degree programs? . . ' ^ 

, ' Yes I: 1 

No ." 2 

Don ' t know. * , 3 

» 35. FOR CMl- g-ACl'LTY ONLY : 

To your ovn knowledge , has the IPCD ptrogram affected the curricularJ 
offerings,, the degree programs, or the faculty of othe^- .academic units 
• at Central Michigan University in the following wavs' 

• ' • • ' ' ' > ' ' . Yes No 

^ Other acadenic units have altered theirs programs 
> to accdnmodace the adult student ; , i 2 

Other academic unifs hove designed special degree 

prograas Hsing the me^thodology of tfie^^IPCD program. 1 2 

Other academic units have increased the nujnbec <lf 

independent study options Che-y offer.....;./....-. ■ j 2 

faculty members have been, encouraged to participate ^ • 
in the IPCD 'program. .. ^. . /. i 2 

- - - - So^«' faculty aerabers- have- changed their teaching Tnethods. : ; . 1 2* 

Other academic units hav^ introSuced more • 
. interdisciplinary work into their curricula 1 2 

36'. FOR NON-CMU FACULTY ONLY ; ' ' 

To your own knowledge , have any -academic units on your owt) campus 
considered initiating programs like.'those offered by.the IPCD? 

^' ' - ' . Yes...'. 1 

, ■ ' No ....2 

» 37.^ How long do you want? to remain associated with the IPCD program? 

* ' ^ As long as possibly. ^^^^.^^^C 1 

: ' ' " '5 years or more \ 2- 

No more than 3 to S.^ears*. . . .*. ;.,3 

« ' ' J No more than \ .to'' 2 years 4 

J I- want to leav6 as soon as^possible. . . .; .5 

iy**-' Vhat would bc^yoi^r reasons ' for leaving? ^ *' 



u . • "7^^ :7 ^ : 

*3S* On a goocTday, fiow would you describe how you feel about yaur p^trticit- 
pat;ion in tbe''l?CD program? , ' — ^ 

Very -enthusiastic. 1 



VI. p'ersonal data 



* 39^ What is your sex? , 

* AO. Wh^t Is your age? 



female 


» . 1 


Male 


2 






25-29 vears'pld..,. ... 


2 








A 




5 




Q 6 


65 or older. 


7 



* Al. ~ What^ is your academic rank? 



Full professor. .. .'.i 1 

Associate professoi/. 2 

Assistant professoi < ; . . . . 3' 

Instructor. i 

^ Lecturer .L '5 

Nonac^demic appointo^^nt. . , . . . . 6 
— OtheF i -please -specif y-?^^^^=^~— - 



* 42. What is the highest level'of education' you have attained? ^ 

Bachelor's "degree ...t 3 

Post baccalaureate work,* no graduate degree. •.«.. • A 

%. Ma«ter,*8 degree '. '. . 5' 

i ' Post master-'s work, xio doctorate,.^ 6 

Pletfressional degree (MD, JD, LIB)- / 7 

. . ~ 7 PhD, EdD '8 

' Other, plfease specify: • , 9 



* 43. In what field of study did. you do .your most 'advanced work? 




* VII, comme5;ts - 

9 ' ' ' 

In <he space provided Helow, we invite any coments on the IPCD 
degree progran: advant;ages» disadvantages, changes you would like 
made. We would value your coiments of. any of the .issues raised by 
questions in this survey instrument; 




/ < 



Appendix D 

/ 



DEGREES OFFERED IN EXTENDED DEGREE PROGRAMS, 
> JULY 1973 TO JULY 1974 - 



SUNYi COLLEGE AT BRQCKPORT; BACHELOR OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
PROGRAM 



Degree: Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 



VNXVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SYSTEM.- EX TRMDRrt TTOT\/ ppqTTY 
(Each of the eight campuses with extended degre^e programs offers 
at least one of the' degrees . )• / ^ 



^Undergraduate degrees 

Bachelor of Arts " 
Community Studies 
Humaji Services t - 

Law -and Society 
Liberal ' Studies ^ 
Social Ecology 

All BA degrees part time 
on the Davis campus 



Gradnkte degrees 

Master of Administration 
Master of Architecture 
Master of Business Adminis- 
tration 

-Master of Educat^a (Reading) 
Master of Pt^lic Health 
Master o£ Arts 

SociSil Ecology ' \ 

Teaching (Spanish) • 
Master of Science ^ 

Economics (Urban Economics) 
, -^dminis tration (Education\ 

Electrical Engineering 
' 'Engineering _ 

Nursing 

Most master's degrees paljt 
time on the Davis campus 



ERLC 



3d3 
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CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES SYSTEMS: EXTERNAL DEGREE 

(Each of the eight campuses witfi lex tended degree programs ^offers 
at least one of the degrees.) , f 



Undergraduate degrees 
' % 

Bachelor of Arts 

Business Administration 
Criminal Justice 
Criminal Justice Admin- 

istf-ation 
Humanities 
Liberal Arts 
Public Administration 
Social Science 
Social Welfare 
Ba<^elor* of Science 

Business 
- —eriminal-iJus ticef»-Admin — 
istration 



Graduate degrees 

Master of P^rts 

Business Administration ^ ' 
Education--Early^ 

Early Childhood Education 

Special Education 
Elementary Education 
Humanistic Psychology 
Public Administration 



CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY: 
DEVELOPMENT 



INSTITUTE FOR PERSONAL AND CAREEl^ 



m 



Undergraduate decrees 

Bachelor of Science and 

Bachelor of Arts 

Business'. Management 
Coiranunity Development 
Commiinity Leadership 

. Community Service' 
Health Care . . 

^Industrial Management 
Management and Super- ' 

j^ision : 
Marketing Management — 
Of f ice 'Manag^ent 
Public . Administration 
Recreatiion ♦ * 

Bachelor of Individualized^* 

Studies - ^ 



Graduate degrees 

Master of Arts 

Business Management * 

Conftnunity Leadiership , 

Cpmmunity Service 

Education 

Finance 

Guidance 

rndustriaX Management 
.Management and Supervision 

Personnel. Management* , 
^ Public^ Administration 



COMMUNITY COLLEGE OF VERMONT 

Degree: Associate of Arts 

' Administrative Services 
. 'General Studies . 
Hqman ^Services 

EMPIRE STATE (fOLLEGE • . • 



Degrees \ 
Associate of Arts 
Associate of Science 
Bachelor bf Arts 
Bachelor of /Science 



Degrees Qf^red in: The Arts; 
Business & Econc^ics; Community 
& Socials Services; Cultural 
Studies; Educational Studies; 
His torial "Studies; Human Devel- 
opment* Science, Mathematics, 
and Technology; Social Theory, 
Social Structure, and Change. 



^FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY: EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM 



^gpegrees 

Bachelor of Arts 




B^achelor o£ /Science 




' Degrees offefe'd in: Humanities 
(English, Fine Ar.ts,- History,' 

Modern Languages, Philosophy); 

Liberal Studies; ' Social Sciences 
(Labor and Manpo^^MrT Urban and 

E n vir onmen tW " E cdnOmi c s , Urban 

Politics, .Urban Sbcrbiogy) , - - 

Gen/falN^sdiiess; Health Science 
Social WOTk; Urban Justice, ^ 



)DARD COLLEGE: ADULT-'DBGREE PROGRAM 



\- 



Z)egre^>^--^B ache lor of Arts 



THE JOHNS HOPklNS UNIVERSITY: THE feVENING COLLEGE 
Undergraduate degrees ' Graduate degrees 



Associate of Arts 

Associate of Science ' 
Accounting 

Genera!^ Business ^ ' 

Management 
Civil ^ Engineering 
Electrical Engineer'ing 
^Industrial' Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 



Bachelor of Science 
Accounting 
Chemistry 
Educatibrr 
English and World 

Literatur^'^ 
General Business 
Histocy * 
Liberal ^Studies 
Life Sciences 
Management 
Matheii?ati,cs 
Nursing 
Physics 

Physical Sciences 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Social Science 



Bachelor' of Science in « 
Engineering \ 
^ Civil 'Engineering ^ j 
Electrical Engineering 
Industrial Bng-i nee ring 
Mechanical Engineering 



/ 
\ 



Master -of Administrative 
, Science 

Master of Education* 
Education * 
Arts and Sciences 

Master of Liberal Arts 

Master of Science 

Adult & Conti'huing Edu- 
ca1:ion 

Applied Physics.^ 

Communicative Disorders 
- Computer «^Science. 

Educational A^ni-histration 

Electi^'iGaL^^wineef'ing 
Environmental Engineering 
Guidance and Couns^lic 
Management Scienc 
^ Numerical Science 
Physics * 
Reading 

Space Technology 
Urban Planning \ 



Certificate of Advanced ^tudy 
continuing Engineering Studies 
Educatior 

Liberal Arts ^ ^ 



^lAl^I-DADE COMMUmLTY bOLLEGE: 

Decree: Associat^e ip. hx^ts 



LIFE LAB PPOORAM 



MINtJESOTA 'METROPOLITAN STATE COLLEGE 

Degree: Bachelor*''?k-Pff ts in Urban Xiberal Studies 



NEW yORK: REGENTS EXTERNAL DEGREE PROGRAM 

/ 

Degrees 

Associate in Arts* * 
, Associate in Science ♦ • 

Associate in Applied^Science in Nursing 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 

Bachelor of Science in Business Administration 



NORTHERN COLORADO, UNIVERSITY OF: 
PROGRAMS 

Undergraduate degrees ' 

, . Bacheljy: of ^Science in 

Business Admiivir^ration 
Bachelor of Ar£s in Social 
Science 

Public Administration 
Sociology 
Urban/and Regional 
Planning 



CENTER FOR SPECIAL AND ADVANCED 



Graduate degrees 




UNIVEBSITY or OKLAHOMA: BACHELOR 



Undergraduate degree^ 



Bachelor of Liber^ Stvj 
Junior College option 
Specialty options in: 
Management Studies 
Education Studies 
Paralegal studies 
. (Fall, 1974) 



Maste]^j of Arts in Business 

(Management) ; 
Master of Arts in Counseling 

and Guidance 
Master of Arts in Curri<;ulum » 

and Instruction 
Master of Arts in Social 
Science ; " 

Public Administration 
Sociology 
I Urban anQ Regional Planning 

OF LIBERAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Graduate degree 

Master o^^iberal Studies 
(not ir(fe|uded in case studies) 



POOSEVELT VUIVER^ITY-. BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

Degree: Bachelor of General Studies, with concentratn.Dns iiii" , 
Anthropology 



Art 

Business Institution^ 
Computec Sciences ^ 
Educatiory ^ ' 
Engineering Science 
Hisjx>ryj^. » 
Hiaan' Services 
Interior bi^sign . , 
Jewish- Studies 
Labor &<lucation • 
Languages " - 



, Literature 

* Medical 'Technology 

* Music * . ' • r • 
Philosophy 

Physics" * • ' , - ' 

•Ifc^sipj^ ^Technology 

Rolitical and Economic 'Insti- 

; tutions 
Piiblic Administration 
Radiological Technology < 
Urban Problems ' . ' 
Youth. Services ' , . 



SYRACUSE USIVERSITY: INDEPENDEirr STUDY DEGREE PROGRAMS 
Jlndergradu4 te^ degrees^ ^ ' Gradua$:e deg rees 



Bachelor of Arts^ in , " 

Liberal Studies 
^achelQr of Science ia 

Business Admi*ni6tration 



Master of Arts in Illustration 
Master «f Arts. in Advertising* 
Dfe^gn 

(neither included in case 
studies) 




eric; 



3.97 
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